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PREFACE 



The need for a National Cohfertince on Personnel Development for 
f^^ist-SucDndary Vocational and Technical EducaCion Programs of Less 
Than Baccn lau rente Degree is the result of the problem of employing 
persnns from buslnL'Ss and" industry who are technically competent, 
but unprepared to teach, advise or assume other respc isibil i ties 
of a teacher. In addition, parsons are employed for post-secondary 
teaching positions in two year community-junior colleges , and tech- 
nical institutes whose preparation was for entry into secondary 
schools, four year^ colleges s and universl^es. Both of these^. 
groups of persons may be improperly prepared to teach at the two 
year post ^secondary level and, of course, both need to be up--graded 
in their discipline ^ e.g,, technological changes or foreign language 
changes^ after entering teachingp 

» 

The reports within this publication. Volume are the results 
of the National Conference conducted January 18-21, 1976 in St. 
Louis, Missouri, The reports refle^ct a concern not Just for voca-- 
tlonal and technical staff but for all staff v^ithin communl ty.^J unior 
and technical colleges. The theory and implementation strategies 
described : herein are applicable to institutional personnel develop- 
ment . programs in which ail staff have the opportunity to pavticlpate. 



The reports within VolUme II, PERSONNEL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS, 
are also the result of this Conference, The programs described 
are institutional ^programs, not departmental or for special groups./ 
They are also programs that are continuous in operation. \. 
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PERSONNEL DEVELOPMENT AS A PRIORITY ' 

Numerous authorities have generated journal articles research 

reports and legislative' actions to document the need for stafP ' 

development prograins in post-secondary ef^ucation^ The most notable 

of these authorities is Dr. Edmund J* Gleaser, Jr.j President of the 

American Association of Conmiunlty and Junior Colleges who wrote in 

a letter January 15, 1973: 

The study entitled "People for the People's College," 
commissioned by the National Advisory Council on Edu^ 
cation Professions Development and published in the 
Spring of 1972, recommends that a variety of creative 
pre^sarvice and in-service staff -development programs be 
established to meet the immadiate and future ^eads of 
community and junior colleges, ' ^ ^ 

More recently, the first maating o£ the Assembly of the, 
^ AACJC, which was held in December 1973, idantified staff 
development as one of the most urgent problems facing 
community and 'Junior colleges throughQut the country. 
The AACJC recognizes its rasponsibility to help solve this 
problem and it has assigned high priority to this area* 

Dr* niuaser ' s stn tements were preceded by the Carnegie Com-- 

mission on Higher Education (1970) In the discussion of the need 

for^ broader financial support for instructor prapnration" 

To meet these heads,' the Carnegie Commission believes > 
that there should be an expanded program of * • * grants 
to stimulate expansion and improvement o f graduate edu^ 
cation programs for commnnicy college teachers and 
counseloci. Tn ^the administration of the traljiing grant 
program, empliasis' should be placed on the provision of 
in-sorvice training for prospective community college " 
tenchers (43)* 
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Charles R. Monroe in 'his book Profile of the Community College 
discusses the specific problems' of teaching* 



As a matter of fact, no one knows how good or how po: r 
community college instruction is , Teaching at all levels 
of education is a difficult skill to ev.aluate accurately. 
The ultimate test of'^the worth of any teacher is the 
quality of the product, the student. The best test of the 
quality of the sudent is not in school^ where he is 
measured by imperfect testing devices, but after he leaves 
the school. The most obvious measure of a teacher's 
quality is the quantitative measuremenl of a child'a ^pro- 
gress while he Is under the control of the teacher. For 
Che present, I will only add that both the quality of 
community-college instruction and its evaluation can be 
improved greatly (1972, 273). 

Thomas B. Corcoi^an summed up the situation in which the ionmiu^ 



nity college administration and faculty find themselves, "The 
corranunlty college is currently at^ the. bottom of the institutional 
hierarchy yet it has an enormous potential, that is being ignored 
by educators and policy makers alike" (1973, 119). 

Presentations/Reviews/Group Reports 
Dr. Kenneth G. Skaggs from the ^erican Association of Cofmu^' 
nity and Junior Colleges in his '*Notes tfn P^onnel Development *f 
Programs'' focuses specifically on problems In staff development In 
community and Junior collages. To personaHEe the teachers ^being 
considered, Eileen Kreiger reports on her experiences as a new 
teacher in a cpminunity colleg'e. 

Dr. John W. Glenn, Jr. in his presentation examines the, many 
facets of personnel deveiopment. Since staff development /is often 
mistakenly assimed tq be the same as evaluatibn of staff, Mr. ' 
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Michael Rebeil^ attorney at law, examines the court decisions on 
teacher evaluation* ^Dean William 0, Gall gives the results of six 
years of thought concerning the meaning of faculty evaluation* Dr, 
tharies R. Doty-*^nd Mrs* Rose Koclnski present the content of 
evaluation instruments use^ In sixteen of the seventeen community 
colleges in New Aiersey* ^ 

Dr, Daniel E. koble^ Jr* and Mark Newton from the National 
Center for Vocational and Technical Education in Columbus, Ohio 
present a very detailed model for implementing programs of com-- 
petency based personnel development. This description contains a 
.spectrum of Information from highly theoretical tofvery practical. 
Of major importance is the attention given to change strategy theory 
and references to specific programs and^ campaigns which may assist 
the personnel development official., . 

A unique approach to staff development is described by Dr, 
Joseph Seldlln, consultant to SUNY Agriculture and Technical College 
in Alfred, New York, There are many points of wisdom gained from 

years of experience presented by Dr. Seidlin, In the words of 

V . " 

public relations bulletina^--doh ' t miss this one, 

A series of review and synthesis papers, prepared by some brave 
individuals is available, The^problem with reviewing and synthe- 
sizing is that something must exist to review. In some cases so 
little existed on the topic the writer was forced to draw mainly on 
personal eKporience. Nevertheless, the first of these writers is 
Dr. Richard Smith who attempted to define personnel development and 
some of its prlnclplQB* 
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Dr, James L. Hoarner, Virginia Polycechnlc Institute and State 
University, worked his way through a triountaln qf material in teacher 
education co define, as is possible, the teaching strategies that 
may be appropriate to post-secondary teaching, 

Dr/ George Storm, Ferris State College, Michigan, tackled the, 
most lean area--^upgrading the technical competency of teachers. A 
computer search revealed three sources and these seemed to be of 
little use. He- was given an extra month to explore the topic, A 
year might have been more appropriate- 

In an area that seems to be number one on current lists, e\g,j 
legislation, research and writing, Dr, Alberta Goodman explores the 
problem of assisting the non-^traditlonal student. This article- is 
based- encireiyon the Miami Dade Community College North, Florida, 
where Dr, Goodman works* Dr, Qoodman describe^ what services are 
offered to^ the non--traditional student and to which the instructor 
may refer his/her students. Dr. Goodman, of course, can only - 
tantaliEe the reader with whiF is offered at Wis'Xlme;^ — — — ~ 

The reader will either have' to visit Miami Dade or wait for 
future publications to describe the exact competencies, cognitive, 
affective and psychomotor, that staff need in order to teach non- 
traditional students% . 

Dr, Jan Le Croy, Vice Chancellor of Academic Affairs, Dallas 

County Community College District, briefly describes what has 

J 

probably been the most ignored area of staff development » the career 
developmpnt of administrators. Articles on this topic wlU probably 
proliferate in the future. 



A series of reports produced by groups at the National Con^ 
ference describe the six areas ox^ administration, pre--service 
education^ ln--service education^ non^tradltional students, adjunct 
faculty and rank and eKpectations , . ■ 

^n annotated bibliography on the six areas described previojusly 
was prepared by Drs. Robert Harris and Francis Sakiey, Mercer Councy 
Community College, New Jersay, Other bibliographies wera supplied 
by the ERIC Clearinghouse for Junior Colleges and Drs. Alberta 
Goodman, and John A. Tirrell. They hope this will shorten the 
labors of others in locating vital information. 

^ And 5 iiist j is a description of the National Conference and the 
results of the evaluation o'f the Conference. This is presented for 
the person (s) who may wish to structure a similar conference. The'-' 
reader should give particular attention to the' questions , identified 
by a review of the literature and Interviews of community college 
staffs ^sed to extract vital Information for establishing and main- 
tainlng personnel development programs* 
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NOTES ON PERSONNEL. nEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS 
FOR 

INSTRUCTORS IN OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION 

Kenneth; Skaggs, 
Amarlcan Association of Community, and Junior Colleges 
.4 St. Louis, January, 1976 

With the rapid growth of occupational education programs in 
community and junior colleges , newly emerging problems for personnel 
development in this area involve the colleges in providing new 
directions tmd new approaches. In 196A ^approximately ^4Q0 dif ferent-- ^ 
occupations were represented by educational programs" in the community 
and junior colleges but by 1974 over 1500 different occupations were 
represented by educational programs in these institutions. By the 
Fall of 1,975 oVer 2 million students , or abo.ut 50^' of total enroll^ 
ments, were admitted to occupational' education programs * The demand 
for teaching and admlnlaCratlve personnel in occupational education 
became acute and focused emphasis upon the emerging problems. 

These problems briefly, are: ^ ^ ' . 

1- 1, The need to employ teaching personnel in many occupational 
education fields without requiring the basic master's degree* Many 
education programs in this fields did not suppo:rtj nor could they 
justify, a graduate degree. Thus personnel are employed for 
in St ruction^, .with a baccalaureate or sometimes no collegiate degree 
at all* 

*• 

2, The employment of people in some of the occupational apeas 
emphaRl^ed e'xperience apd practice in the occupation to be taughtj 



and thus many instructors had little or no background in academic 
philosophy, student testing and evaiuation, and classroom teaching 
techniques and methods* 

3* The search for occupational education instructors fre^ 

: . ^ . 

quently resulted in the employment of people to whom the academic 
settinK^ especially the two-^year college environment, was completely 
unfamiliar to them. Organization, policies, objectives and goals 
of these colleges were completely foreign to their eKperlancep 

The implementat io'n. of ; personnel development programs for new 
staff and. "refresher" programs for cdntinulng staff have brought 
seve.rai approaches 'to the problem. One 'Is of course to require new 
staff to enroll in courses at a nearby university or 4--year college 
which would be willing to provide personnel development programs in 
the field of education and teaching technologies* Such program 
has not been successful largely because the newly employed staff 
members were not willing to spend the money nor the time to take 
such courses. Another approach, has been for the community and - 
junior college itself to plan inservlce training on its own. campus, 
usually short-term and involving consultants and experienced persons 
from outside the campus to help conduct the sessions. Such a plan 
has been quite successful and is the one used by a number of 
inscltutlons* 

Any plan for personnel development, however, should be con-- 
cerned with and Involve not only newly employed staff, particularly 
in occupational education programs, but should also include ongoing 
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teaching staff, administrative"^ personnel and students who are 
plaaning to go into educacion, ' ' ^ ' 

With/thankg to the Hon. William Lehman, Congressman from 
Florida^ the following suggestions form the basts of personnel 
development plans, "' ^ 

1. CommuniLy and junior colleges should take the inl.&iative 

'. / ' 

in helping 4-year colleges and universities with specific direction^ 

{? ■ ^ ^ 

concerning tha^ training of potential staff* Universities and 4-year 

colleges are becoming more flexible In their program planning and. 

the possibility of cooperative programs with community and junior 

colleges is being realized. Crash-^type programs , short--term programs 

seminar inservice-type programs held by the university on the 

cTommunity college campus and the 2 + 2 program, are all now being 

realiEed, 

2* Community and junior colleges should take the initiative 
in offering internships, practicums, staff supervision, research 
opportunities and all other resources that would enable personnel 
to attain their commitment to preservice education. In several 
states, Florida being bne, state fiscal support to the community . 
and junior colleges includes personnel development monies* 

3* ^Community colleges should design and test programs for 
personnel development and should encourage universities to develop 
appropriate programs for transfer of personnel who wish to earn 
higher degrees. * . ^ 
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. ,4, Staff of personnel development programs should involve and 
Resign programs for all staff elemente in the collegef faculty, 
administrators, support personnel, trustees^ students and where 
appropriate, lay members of the community. ^ To do this such personnel 
developmeht programs 'should be created from within the college. 

5, Personnel development programs should Include specific 
elements to train minority administrators, couheelors^ and teachers. 

6. Any^ personnel development program on a community or junior 
college campus should include part-time staff as well as full-time. 
Especially in the occupational education areas, many part-time 
teachers are used and frequently they tend to be neglected in 
Institution-wide programs. However their actual and potential value 
to the college is often great and could be Increased by including 

the m in developmental activities. •""''^ 

ft 

These are just some of the ways in which a personnel development 
program could be planned and implemented * ' ^ . 
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ATTITUDES OF A NEW CO^C^^UNITY COLLEGE INSTRUCTOR^ 



Eileen Kreiger 
Middlesex County Community College 
New Jersey # 
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^ Thergf are many n'ew things to learn and problems to ovareoma 
when one makes the transition from employment outside, of education, 
to becoming an educator. HopefullVs this paper will aid those in 
making such a career change and prepare them for their transition, 

The declsldn to go into education was a difficult one' for me to 
make. I had. been working In private practice ^as a Dental Hygienist 
'for eighty years. .This was the .fj.rst and only employment I had 
expeLlenced^ since my graduation from College, <herefo^ej I had a 
very limited bXckgroufid in Che Educational process, ^It was becausa 
of this deflciancj^, that I had put off for ao many years SDmethirig I 

had always wanted t^s^do-^teach. *^ / ^ 

\ . - . • 

When the opportunifc^y was presented to me by a friend who knew 

^\ " ■ " " ■ ' ' 

that a position was available to become^part of the teaching staff 

In a Dental Hygiene curriculum, I accepted. But not without appre-. 

' ' "i " . ■ "\ ■ . ' ' 

hension artd roservations about what was to ensufe. 

or the first semester^ I^was hired on a part-tilpfie^^astB as a 
clii'ilcal It^structor. This posltlbn afforded me the opportunity to 



One of the learning activities' in. a graduate course (Technlaal 
aiyd Comprehensive Community College) wak the opportunity^ to wrlte^ 
e-a history of feelings as a new lnstru,ctor. This narrative la ^ 
e ol the stories, Mrs, Kreiger was a d4nta). hygienist entering 
eachlng without pedagogical preparation, \( Charles Doty) 
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"^H't my i'iivL wuL," wilhiniL n rlaHsronin U^cLury exporiGnce* Tliu buIc 
ruspoiun.b i 1 LLy nt thin Liiius was otilv n clinieai jiituatlanp If it 

i, 

HUDiiin lllu' iho idoai. way to hunun, It wasn^t for me. Let us reiterate 
on till H I ■■ . ■ 



which 1 had ncv r experienced since I had only worked in private 



It in, il you don't reallEe what signing that piece of paper encom-- 
passes. For example, ylour salary, length of employment, terms of 
employment and all other stipulations of employment that you must 
ahide with, tliat are found in the professional contract between the 
Bargaining Unit and the Adminlstratibn , At this time, I wasn't in 
the position to ask or knowledgeable* enough in Unlon^Administration 
matters to ask meaningful quest tons, relating to my work agreement. 
So I signed, in blind faith. 

Because of the camaraderie in my Department, I have been fortu- 
nate in the respect ^hat I feel my working conditions are most 
favorable. This has-been a' great asset In helping me increase my 
teaching capabilities and allaying my initial feelings of inadequacy. 
I had sighed the contract, .1 was able to work. 

My work in clinical procedure was taught to' me in a very short 
period of time. It was on-the-job training, which was about two 
weeks In duration, I was trained to evaluate the students ' performance 
by observing the other instructbrs evaluating. In addition to observ- 
ing, there were , also many written guidelines, stating the criteria" 





Just sijiji it and you can work. 
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Oil wliic^h to j);ra(U' iho sliiclcMitB on Lhui.r cliiiLcnl proficiency, that ' 
were glvcMi to van . 1 t wan tlie act. \in \ c\ ini I obHet'vaL ioiiB niul thrHO 
hand --oil ts which wert^ to pi-epnrD me for lieeoniing n elinica] instructor. 
Dental UyjUene han a prc^-clinJc course wliare the students learn the 
basic methotls of Instrumentation for perfomung in Oral P rnphy .1 axis * 
These methods are then carried over to'tlie second semester, when 
the students start practicing In the clinic. Having; been hired as a 
cLinlcal Lustiau^tor for the secoiul seinestcr, I was not tamiJlar with 
the methods of i ns t r unitm ta t Ion which had already been LauKht to the 
s t iiden t . 

Not knowing tlie basic metluuJs of instrumentation that the stu-- 
dents were responsible far performingj I felt that I was not qualified 
to evaluate them effectiveLy, In addition to this, the teaching 
"methods that T liad encountered in my own education eight years prior, 
were drastically different from' those being used at this time. 

Unfortunately, because of the many demands of my peers ^ although 
they tried to be helpful in my orientation, they could not giye me 
individualized instruction.- As I see it now, there should most 
definitely be a pre--service clinical orientation to aid in the 
transition from being a privata practitioner to a ^clinical 

asLructor. I feel that a structured orientation program would be 
extremGly helpful to all new instructors* 

The second semester of my teaching, I was hired full-time. This 
encompasses both the didactic iecturo and clinical Instryction* The 
lecture aspect of teaching really unnerved me In the beginning* 

28 



Our tioprirLinunt: had a f ile witli outlines of all lecture material 
uBGcl in prGvicniH years, a lung wLth Inst rue t Lona 1 obj tic Lives for eaeh 
p n r 1 1 c u 1 a r s ub j tac t , 

riiG course was team, taught , each Instructor taking five to six 
luctures. This was another eKcellent opportunity '^to get my feet 
wet,'^ but this time in the didactic' aspect of teaching. 

The outlines I used were helpfal in the preparadion of my 
lecture mate rial, however ^ I was uncertain as to the purpose of the 
written objectives. Therefore, I'm certain that many timeSp the 
lecture material that I delivered did not always conform to my 
stated objective. 

Again J my eight years in private practice did not help ma. My 
feelings now, b^^ not Inl t ial ly , would have been to require basic 

i 

educational courses as a requiremgnt 'for hiring those with a limited 
background in the educational process , 

My first lectures were the most difficult, I spoke too quickly, 
covered too much or not eriough material and didn't make use of 
sufficient audio-visual aids. The latter was particularly a weak 
area for me. How could 1 incorporate the use of A,V, aids, If I 
wasn't familiar with them or the equipment necessary to utilize them% 
I feel a great need In our curriculum for utilizing A,y, equipment, 
eRpecially for teaching psychomotor skills and to make long hours of 
lecturing more interesting, I did feel that the A,V. equipment 
available was not being used to its fullest capacity.' An in-service 
media workshop would have been very helpful to all faculty members 
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in my (lupa r tmcnit: and posslbLy n pre-servico workshop Cor all new 
1 n s t r 11 c t; o r H . 

Usin^', tho team cnmcc-'pt, wg nro able to evaluate each other 
unorf icially in our p rtisen ta t ion . (Our Department Chairperson has 
tiie sole respunsibility in official evaluation), but we were and are 
nuvLM- rualJy critical in these evaluations. Most criticisni, particu^ 
iarly if it is negative, is not easy to deliver and/or accept. 1 
was never piven a negative evaluation by my peer, but rather was 
^riven eneouragement as to my teaching abilities by the other staff 
members. But nevertheless, X feel just criticism, whether negative 
or positive, is necessary at all times, to better one's teaching 
capabilities. Too often though, they are used primarily for reasons 
of tenure, promotion and retainment, rather than for advisement. 

The team concept has its advantages and disadvantages. It was 
advantageous in that it lessened the lecture load per instructor, 
but at the same time, increased the personnel necessary to conduct 
the laboratory session, which was giving the student the opportunity 
\ for more individuallEed instruction* The negative viewpoint is that 
ye seem to be more concerned with peer acceptance of our material 
than the students- acceptance. Possibly, I'm speaking only for 
myself, because .in the beginning, peer acceptance was very important 
to me. It helped me to overcome my initial feelings of inadequacy 
and gave me confidence. And did I need that Gonfidencel 

The onset of my second year as full-time Instructor was an 
easier transition, I was more aware of my weak areas and tried to 
strengthen them. It was also during the second year that I became 

. ■ ■ , 30 . ' 
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more involved in tunehL^r-^BtudGnt: re In t ions hips and eKtrn curricula r 
nctiVitLus that: art* hu vital in a commtHi i.ty cnllugc atmoBphere* 

The mnst cH'allenging to me was the teHcher ^student relationship 
I ITound myself as an Instructor, adviser and 6ilso a friend to many of 
the students* The students' acceptance of me as a teacher • 1 a 
friend was very important to me and still Is. There is a definite 
need to keep communication open at all times at a professional and 
personal level in order to alleviate the many pressures that might 
occur in such a close working cundition^ They need someone they can 
crust and talk to at any time and with any problem* In this respect , 
I found myself quite accessible , The only drawback was being able to 
separate the teacher and friend relationship in the classroom 
situation* Also needed, was the understanding and approval of the 
other instructors in accepting the openness that the students were 
able to exhibit with me. I have found with time and experiencei 
there can be a dichotomy in the classroom and out. This dichotomy 
is understood by the students and the relationship has not hindered 
me from judging them objectively and fairly in all situations* I'm 
glad that they can come to me, I would not want it differently. When 
they stop coming for assistance^ that's when I'll begin to worry. 
But T know T must always remember to keep a good balance between the 
two, because if either situation becomes unbalanced* that is when, 
in my own mind, I have failed as a human being and, a teacher. 

Another Important aspect of my second year, was the involvement 
in extra-curricular college nctivities* This, to me, 1& one of the 
most effective means to learn about the many roles these organisations 
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play to hulp tha callci^^o and its division/ function. T realize it 
iH impossible to gut all the pcnpio involvtid, but ror myself and 
lor other new teachers, I feel participation in these organizations 
are vital tools whicii are needecl to become familiar with the many 
aspects of college administration' and to become a partaker in some 
ol their dec is lon^niaking , 

This is my third year and has been the easiest so far, V feel 
now, that 1 can liandle most situations with understanding, sincerity, 
and confidence. Yet, there is so much more to learn, so much more 
to experience and so much more to grow. Hopefully, my encounter ings , 
my experiences thus far, will aid me in proficiently handling what 
will approach me in the future, hopefully with sensitivity, 
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THK m\.K OK FACUl/rV l)KVKLi)l^MIsNT / 
IN 

TWO YEAR roSTSECONDARY iNSTrTUTIONS 



John W. Glc^nn, Jr.^ 
State Technicnl Instituto at Mpmphls 
Tennessee? 

The tremendous growth of two year colleges* technical institutes, 
and area vmco t ional = ter hn ten 1 schnnls that emerged during the 1960's Is 
now an integral part of the educational, social, and econainic growtli of 
communities throughout: our country* Two year postsecondary InBtl-- 
tut ions grew 32,4% between 1973-75 while the -four year institutions 
grew 10.3%, These institutions have taken on a difficult assignment 
of serving the needs of any person over sixteen who wants to learn^ 
They are basically teaching institutions and repreBent: opportunity 
to individuals in the lower ecDnomlc percentile who want to better 
their income and live more comfortably in society; a place where 
Individuals can develop employmenc skills^ upgrade ^ their current 
amployment skills j or retrain for new and emerging occupations; and a 
way for indiv/lduals to pursue vocational interests, whether it be as a 
hobby, for part'-time employment or to keep self-activated and 
interested during retirement years. '^-^ 

The responsiveness that these institutions have exhibited to the 
community during their gro\^th period must be preserved in the future 
if they are to meet student needs and maintain the financial support 

^John W» Glenn recently moved to Director, Department of 
Vocational Education, State University College at Utlca/Rome, 
Utica, New York, 

., ' 17 
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of their funding basa. Thti grontost single resource of the two year 
institution is its teaching faculty. A.1.1 too often in the past we 
have regarded the faculty as just one of the coinponents in the total 
makeup of the school. In order to fully tap the creativity, initla-- 
tive^ and talent of the faculty it is the inst i tut ion " s responsibility 
t('j uduCiite their toachers on how to fully utilize all available 
ret^ purees in the instruct Lonal process. In order to work effectively 
with tlie faculty eacii institution must^ first have a master plan; 
know the goals and objectives they are pursuing; utiliEe evaluative 
instruments that will assess how well they have achieved their goais; 
and know when their goals and modification through re-examlnatlon and 
re-clarification to make' them more realisticp 

I would like to discuss three main areas of concern relating to 
faculty development \ 

1, The need for faculty development. 

2, Proceeding in getting started to develop a prof essional 
development programp 

i 

3, Recognition of worthwhile professional development ideas* 

NEED FOR FACULTY DEVELOPMENT. 

If you were to ask the question "'what is faculty development" of 
the teachers in your institution, in ^most cases you would get as many 
definitions as the number of faculty you surveyad. Some teachers I 
have worked with regard it as something the 'administration Imposes 
upon them while others regard it as a very cherished subject. Most 
faculty members have goals and aspirations, usually with a determined 
method for achieving them. However, in talking with themp you find 

=f . - 
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many (MHt's wluTf the mul\\odH iMiinhwucl nrv. not congriybiil: with thulr 

goals niui aH|)i rat: ions , A Hpociric oxamplu cnniuH^ tc/niind. I was 

visiLlng a na i Hhbo r i ii^^ i n-^titnt ion and wna ta Ikim^ wich a faculty 

nic? ni b u r wh ci 1 la b a b a r h t? 1 a r ^ s a n d ma s t q r s ' d g r op b u t h in his d i s c i p 1 ina 

area antl dcHlros to work toward buing a dGpa^tment chairman Bomedny * 

To do BO hu IB unrol. lud In an advanced deg/ee program in Student 

f- (^rKiinnc 1 St'rvUH^s. i'liu quOKLion.s that noed to be answered aru^ 

1, liow douR thu prnj^rnm fulfill the individual's goals? 

2, Was there anyone at the Institution availnble to review his 

with him, give him honest input on- the competencies 
and interpersonal skills needed in working toward his goal? 

3, Was t lie re help available to discuss career alternatives 
that are congruent with the philosophy, role and scope of 
the institution where he wishes to employ thern? 



4. Can the employer afford to reward the faculty member for 
advanced degrees that are not directly related to his 
employment contract? 

Supporting this further, the AACJC conducted a survey in 1969" 
in which they surveyed 28S community-junior college senior adminis- 
trators on the need for in-service faculty education and weaknesses 
they found in pre-servlce graduate education. Some of the significant 
findings were: 

1* The greatest general need was for more training in education, 
curriculum and learning (to include learning theory, pro- 
grnmmed instruction, and tests and measurement), 

2. The greatest specific need was course work in the area 

of Philosophy, History, and Goals of Two Year Institutions, 

3. Ninety-^five percent of the respondents stated that the 
training that their people needed was not adequately avnil^ 
able in their region at the present time^ ■ 
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Suventy^two community collu^a admin istrntors and faculty members 
at Miami-Dnde Community Colloge^ were asked to rate the importance of . 
ditferent skills and attitudes for two year college teachers. The 
five most hl^^hly rated skills and attitudes werei 

1. Strong interdisciplinary or multidlsciplinary preparation, 

2* A genuine interest in students* 

3. Commitment to the "open door" philosophy and to working with 
a more complex student body* 

4* Good interpersonal skills * 

5, Willingness to "re-evalus|te ideas and to adjust to changing 
conditions * " 

A recent study of 548 teachers in 26 area vocational^technical 
schools (primarily on the postsecondary level) j three technical insti--. 
tuteSj and nine community colleges in Tennessee^ revealed that more 
than two-thirds of the teachers indicated that training In the follow^ 
ing areas was "necessary" or "very necessary" in their teaching careers* 

1, Curriculum development, 

2, Writing of performance objectives. ' ' 

3, Writing of course outlines.' 

4, Selection of teaching methodSp 

5, Testing and evaluation techniques* 

6, Laboratory shop organiEation* 

7, Student motivation, ^ x 

8, Student interaction in new activities* i ' 

■ 9. Diagnosis of learning problem^, [ ^ / 

The professiorial development needs expressed are representative 
of the, kinds of skills and knowledge that ark needed by our faculty In 

the ever changing postsecondaryi Institutions if we are going to main- 

\ ■ ft 

tain and Improve the quality of instruction in our 'schools* Institutions 
will direct their efforts to special staff developmentXneeds based on 
where the institution is at a particular time In its growth and 
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dGvelopniariL • what the economic picture is in the communityj staCtij 
and country; and what local impinging social and ecQnomic forcca 
need attention, and dictate direction o curriculum activities* 



The community colleges havu been very dissatisfied with the way 
the universities have' been training teachers for their institutions. 
The result has been that the two year postsecondary institutions have 
begun to do their own training of faculty and s|aff members. The 
major compl|iint being that universities are only emphasising academic 
discipline content and research while Che postsecondary institutions 
feel teaching skills need to be stressed also. A recent article by 
Michael Mandelbaum,^ an Assistant Professor of Government, entitled 
"Notes of a First Year Teacher" stresses the need for more preparation 
of the teacher. He pointed out that • 

1. Few professions give less training to new members thart does 
university teaching, (This can he applied to the two year, 
institutions because very few have certification requirements*) 

2. He became a full-fledged faculty Tnember with an appropriate 
title and salary and responsibility ror shaping and adminis- 
tering his own courses, without serving any real apprentice- 
ship. 

3. He never had to decide what books and articles students 
should read, and in what sequence^ 

4. He had never written and delivered a lecture before, 

5. He learned quickly that students are not peers of their pro^ 
fessors* Events and concepts have to be carefully and 

' patiently explained to them, 

.6, Course material must be presented in the clearest simplest 
terms possible which forced him to reconsider issues and 
arguments that he knew well. ^ 

7, Lecturing is a performing art. He found out in a hurry that 
training in .teaching methods is almost as far removed from 
the graduate curriculum .as the university's athletic program* 
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8, Teaching* in a bhoru to be per formed at times without 
Gxp res Stan of k;i'a 1 1 1 nclu . 

I think there is a message in his comments that resembles the 
feelings of many of our first year teacher s^^-^in our two year institu^ 
tions. In yesterday ' s Memphis morning newspaper. The Commercial 
Appeal an article entitled "SO^Year^Olds Rate Quality of Life High" 
summarized a study conducted by the National institute of Education 
which was a survey to determine how well education programs are meeting 
the needs of students* 'It was interesting to note that these young 
people were least satisfied with their intellectual development and 
the development of a mature personal understanding of 4ife. The study 
noted "that 83 per cent of the sampling thought it iinportant to 'develop 
and use your mind* but only 54 per cent were satisfied with that facet 
of their life J' The study also revealed the need for improving the 
quality of teaching and curriculum and developing personalized edu- 
cation programs for each student. The message that our graduates are 
conveying to us needs to be considered as we work in the area of 
faculty developments 

. Terry 0 " Banion^ in his book "Teachers for Tomorrow" states that 
the specialization area in a masters program is too narrow and there 
is no teac'hing methodology or community college related instructdon 
in the program* .The Ph.D* degree emphasizes skilled^ knowledge and 
research while the D*Ed. is more appropriate for counselors and admln^ 
istrators. The H,Ed, is said to lack sufficient depth in subject 
matter to make it appropriate for teachers in the two year Institutions, 
He feels that the Ph.D.'- 'could be redesigned as a teaching degree but 
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there havu boon mora Grforts coward the direction of now degrees 
such as Doctorattj of Arts In Te/iqhlng. He buus the D.A*T. to bo n 
favored degree to two year post secondary institutions because It is 
deslr^ned for the highly competent ' Instructor , He views the two-year' 
InstitutlonB and universities wot1<ln^ closely together to implement 
quality new pro^rams. Rach institution has. unique resources to ' ' 
contribute that will significantly. Improve classroom teaching. 

Looking at it from another point of vlei/, an Academic Dean from 
a community college feels ''the traditionally educated grnduate strudent 
from the university frequently has two major problems in his academic 
preparation. First of all, his interest has become so narrow that It 
becomes minute, and secondly he is so far distant -from the- basio 
assumptions of his discipline that he has forgotten what they are," 

^The expressed needs for faculty development present a challenge 
to two year institutions and universities In providing services that 
are needed by their faculty to do an effective job in the classroom* 
Many Lnstitutions have already begun to take great pains iti dovEloping 
their faculty* Others are just beginning to move ±n this direction. 
Wherever you are at this particular time It will be worthwhile to 
explora-how to get started In'beginning a professional development 
program. . ' ^ 

GETTING THE PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT . " . ' 



PROGRAM STARTE D ; 

When the makeup^of a two year institution is analysed, one way 
to categorize the structure is to look at it as things, ideas, and 
people. Things ara concerned with budget and property problems; 
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iciens witli plannim^, prnf^rnms, and policy problems; and pedple with 
personnel and perforniance problems* These three tfategories are inter-= 
twined in the dally operaCion of the Institittion and must be consldisred 
In des^lgning an effective professional development program for members 
of the faculty* The need' for faculty development is evident, but a 
commitment from the chief administrative officer and dean- of instruc- 
tion is necessary in order to make it a reality. They are the ones 
who have to allocate the finanGial resources to make it possible* As 
is said in many of our laboratories In order to do it **you have to - 
want to*" Once funds are allocated and a person is designated to ^work 
in the professional development area, the road ahead is usually diffi-^ 
cult. for ^the professional development coordinator * Many times the ^ 
job description that is written to justify the position ends up making 
the professional development part of the job secondary. The individual 
in the position will need to proceed in a manner that will substantiate 
the need for more and more time allocation to be spent on faculty 
development activities* 

A good beginning point Is- the .days'' most schools have set aside 
for in-^service training and general faculty meetings. The faculty 
development person can assume immediate responsibility for the planning, 
delivery, and evaluation i for this program at their institution* The 
first, thing that must be determined is the content of the In-^service 
meetings* Hammona recommends any of the four following methods for 
determining content of professional development activities: 
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Ask the facult Y wha t the needs are , - I ^ , ' 

The faculty is the pulse of , the institution. Their ideas 
and perceptions' are very . beneficial because they are on the 
firing line every day and can usually pinpodnt strong and 
weak areas in the institution, readily . The faculty's ideas 
can be^ tapped by.' . ' ' 

a. Asking the faculty council to submit ideas to you* ^ 

b. Circulatiori of an open ended questionnaire . 

c. Personal visitation with the faculty members. 

Developing a rapport with the faculty is a must if thf faculty 
development perspn is to be successful in his job. Initially 
I prefer^ getting out and. talking with the faculty to identify 
areas of concern and then proceed in narrowing it down to 
priori ties or given areas* 

SpeciEy the knowledge^ skills ^ and abdlities you de sife in^ 
a facility member and des ign a program to develop these - 

The background of each new employee could be analyzed to 
determine , whether or not he has the necessary competencies 
that tfie ins t it ution: hat^,, determined necessary for, the ful- 
fillrae,nt of the- poaitionji Such competencies could includes 

a. Philosophy of postsecondary occupational education. 

_ ■■ ' * ^ 

h. Writing of measurable learning objectives and criterion 
test Items./ " 

c. Development of course syllabus ^ 

d. Constructing self--paced learning units. 

e. -.Methods of teaching lecturei laboratory^ and small and 

large group instruction. 

f. UtillEatlon of audio-visual aids, 

g. Knowledge of student profile and special needs of student 
' bod>*. ' . ■ .. . ' 

}^ _ _ ■ . ■ 

h. How to effectively work with ^ the community through 
advisory committees in their program area* ^ 

i. College policies and how to handlG emergency sltua^tlons*' 
J. DevQlopment of intnrpersonar skills . \ / . 
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To give you an example of the competencies new teachers bring 
with them to the job, we reviewed the credantials of the last 
twenty people hired by instruction in our institute and found 

a. Seventy-five percent had specialty degrees . ■ 

b. Forty percent had a teaching degree. 

c. Five percent had history and philosophy of the community 

college , 

d. Twenty percent had cirrrlculum development. 

e. Forty-five percent had a teaching methods coyrse* 

f. Thirty percent had a formal student teaching experience, 

g. Ten percent had other educational courses. 

The above statistics give us some indicafiion of what needs 
to be done in our in-service program* The administration 
must also determine with the instructional areas: 

a. What competencies a teacher needs to satisfy general 
administraclon* 

i 

b* Competencies needed in the teaching discipline* 

c. And what the criteria is for pay raises, academic rank 
) promotion, and tenure. 

Where deficiencies are found, a personal development program 
can be designed that meets the needs of both the individual 
and the institution* The completion of the necessary com- 
petencies can be achieved through In-service, university 
course work, or a combination of both* As the two year 
institutions define the competencies required more defini- 
tively, other delivery systems (state colleges and uni- 
versities) will be able to work with potential candldatee 
more effectively In pre-service programs* . I look at it as a 
partnership type of arrangement with the two year Instlcu- ' 
tions- profeisional development personnel working coop- 
eratively with institutions that can provide them with 
qualified personnel anJ vice v,ersa. 

Review the literature and ba se your p^o^ram on what seems 
t o be a consensus , . ^ ' 

This is a good Idea to give you a feel of what is going on 
in compnrnhle institutions nncl Met you movlnt^. Rach 
Institution has so many unique characteristics, needSj and 
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problems that must be addressed that a review of the literature 
could be of assistance in recognizinir key areas* 

44 Leave_ it up to the divisigh or depa^rtment . 

The diversity of each area of the institution requires that 
a pnrtion of^ the in-service should be allocated to each 
division and department. The professional development /coordi- 
nator should work with who is responsible for the division 
and department portions of in-service to establish guidelines 
and insure the faculty that a meaningful program is provided* 

A combination of the above four methods can be used effectively 
to improve the quality of instruction and services to students. Each 
faculty member is interested in his professional development and if he 
is willing to participate in programs that will help make him. a. better 
teacher, in turn this development should be relevant to his job and 
provide hini with opportunity for growth. 

The time has come with rj^sing costs ^ limited resources, and 
retrenchment in other areas of education that more and more will be 
eKpected from the faculty in terms of performance. Administrators 
of two year postsecondary institutions are recognizing the importance 
of faculty development and what it can do for their instltutton. The 
two questions most frequently asjced are who should bear the cost of 
the professional development activities and on whose^tlme should it % 
take place? The^answers to these \questions depends on who benefits; 
priority to the institution; and resources available. Some of the 
schemes utllfged for payment of professional development activities 
are : 

a* Institution payment for speakers to come to campus for 
meetings, workshops, and seminiirs^ * - . 

b. Pnyment to atter>d workshops and ronventlons throughout 
the country rGleVfint to area of specialisation. 
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c. Reimbursement for co\urses successfully completed that are 
directly related to reaching area* 

d. Tuition waivers in some systems if the other schools are 
in the same system* No tuition at your own institution. 

e. State grants for continued study. , . 

f* Depar ctnen tal arrangement\ ^ other faculty carry your load 
- and you receive full pay \= you in turn cooperate when 
another faculty does likewise. 

Time for professional development is allotted in the following waysi 

a. Specific days are set aside\for in-service. 

b. Teachers attend in-service pVograms and substitutes or 
peers cover their assignment^, 



c. Teachers give of their preparation time* 

d* Earned sabbaticals. \ 

- \ ■ 

... . ■ \ . 

With Che new emphasis on p^of essiom^l development ^ it is clear 
that th^ administration has greater expectations of their facultyi. 
With this comes the responsibility of the WdministraCion to define 
criteria for personnel and performance matt\ers to assist both the 
administration and faculty to achieve the goals of the institution, 
. Th e professional development coordinator is the key to work with the 
administration and faculty simultaneously* The coordinator needs to 
begin by securing data from 'all areas (administration , departmentSi 
and faculty)^ developing a suitable professional development program^ 
(input from all areas); and develop evaluation tools thaC will 
assist the institution in determining whether or not the program 
serves th6 intended purposes, ' . \ 

The ^coordlnacor works with all segments of the institution and 
utilizes the community, industry, and other local educational agencies 
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to achieve the goals of the professional development program. It 
is unwise to cap resources if you are just window-shopping* I 
remember one eKperience I was subjected to where a university repre-- 
sentativa was allotted time at one. of our faculty meetings for the 
purpose of promoting courses he wanted to offer; the faculty at our 
institution* The representative had no more Idea of what, our needs 
were than the local auto dealer. The meeting was a disaster and the 
faculty left with mixed feelings about the need for faculty development 
which caused a real problem for future faculty development activities. 
The faculty, administration^ and professional development coordinator 
need to cooperatively explore need areas and generate priorities of 
Immediate concern. Work on them first. Each Institution's priorities 
are different and will need to be dealt with accordingly. Institution 
wide faculty development projects can run simultaneously with dlvi- 
slonal and departmental projects. Institutions can run as many 
faculty development projecteas there Is need and human and fiscal 
resources available. If only a limited number can attend a conference^ 
workshop, or seminar there should be feedback and dissemination of 
materials upon return tp the ^ other members, of the faculty who were, 
unable to attend, 

RECOGNIZING WORTHWHILE PROFESSIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT IDEAS , 

If ' 

'■ : * ■ 

Effectively dealing with thte eKpressed areas of profeeslonAl 
development concern is a tremendous challenge. Many professional 
development activities can be individually prescribed for a faculty 

s ^ 

member whorG other professional development activities are dependent 
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upon developments in che faculty member *s discipline area and upon 
the ^oals of che insciCutlon. As we review some of the professional 

developmenc ideas that can be employed in our institutions, it muse 

~- 

be remambered that what might be applicable for one may not be 

appLlcable for another institution. - A-feu'-o that 

note consideration are: 

1* Study of curriculum development an'd writing^ of course out- 
lines and lesson plans, Some institutions assign a new 
teacher to collaborate with^a seasoned teacher sc they will 
receive the assistance they need in getting organised and 
through the first year on the Job, 

2. Video capiug of lessons for student review and to give the 
instructor first hand feedback on how they are coming 
across in the classroom. ' 

Interpersonal skill development training. The teacher- 
student classroom activity is taped and 4nalyzed. The ^ 
teacher goes through a training program and then his 
teacher^student classroom activity is taped and analyzed 
again. The purpose is to increase the teacher's awareness ^ 
of' what is going on in his classroom between the teacher 
and students. 

Participation in courses at the institution or university 
that, are designed to enhance His professional teaching 
activities* s 

Participation in peer study groups that are started to dis^ 
cuss areas of cQncern with colleagues. 

Involvement in projects with faculty at other institutions 
to increase teaching ef f ect iveaess . 

?♦ Working with colleagues to design new methods of curriculum 
delivery in Chelr teaching discipline, ^ 

8, Participation in semlnars^and Workshops that are conrerned 
with the art of teaching, 

9, Belonging to professional organization in their areas of 
specialisation. Many schools support active involvement' in 
proroBslonal or^^ani *^at Inns by financially supporting the' 
faculty to attend moetlnys, somlnars, and conventions. 
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10. Actively involv4ng students In the discipline area by 
having a student club on campus. 

11. Inviting professionals from the community in specialization 
areas to speak with classes. It will give them an oppor- • 
tunicy to become acquainted with the .students ks potenclal 
employees. 

12. ^'Encouraging faculty to assume leadership-TOies^.Ti-pTO"f0BBT(^^ 

organizations to enhance their development and share with 
colleagues ideas, interests, and concern relating to their 
profession. 

13. Visiting .similar programs at other institutions to become . 
familiar with what they are doing and to exchange ideas. 

.14. Institutional study groups or task forces to deal with 

specific problems or administrative changes that pertain 
directly to the faculty. 

15. Indust ry/education employee exchanges. 

16. Industrial or educational leave with pay. 

17. In-service programs designed by faculty^ and administration. 

18. Separate ^orientat ion sessions for new faculty at beginning 
of the school year. . 

19. Weekly meecingsiof all first year faculty members to assist 
them with InstrMctional and administrative matters. 

These are just a few of the professional development suggestions 

that different institutions employ. In Tennessee the postsecondary 

two year applied science Institutes (area vocational-technical schoole) 

have a recommended professional development plan that consists of 

peaagogicaJ and speclallEed technical training. Most superintendents 

support the recommended plan. The technical Institutes and community 

colleges each design their own . prof esslonal development plan. The 

ndmlnistration of my institution supports AVA, ATEA, AACJC, ASRK, and 

ni l special i#sed organisations pertaining to specific technologies. 

The rcssult being a largo degreG of Involvement locally, statewide, 
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and nationally in these organizations* 

Tennessee has a Technical Education Council Coordinating Com- 
mittee comprised of all postsecondary vocational-technical institu^ 
tions (regional area vocational-technical schools, technical 
institutes, and , community colleges") which meets quarterly. The 
organization published a quarterly newsletter, directory of all 
occupational programs for guidance counselors, and a faculty directory 
for each program area to facilitate sharing of ideas and materials on 
a statewide basis. A yearly workshop is held to address issues that 
the faculties submit for discussion. The coranittee doesn't have a 
budget. It relies solely on different institutions donating services. 
To date it has been an excellent way to keep abreast of curriculum 
development throughout the state. 

We have a similar organisation on the local level which is an 
area vocational^techjnlcal coordinating committee. This committee is 
a sounding board for all public Institutions offeririg vocational'r 
technical education programs In our country. We meet quartetly to 
discuss what we are doing ^and to learn what our neighbor Instltutione 
are doing. This committee consists of secondary, two year institutions 
military^ and iodt year institutions. Over the years we have 
developed several program articulation agreements, voiced our views 
on different issues, and enjoyed the friendship of colleagues in 
vocational-^technical education. 

The key to effective faculty development programs in two year ^ 
postsecondary institutions is individual analysla of skills and 
prescription of prof essional development activities for each faculty 
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mambar to enhance chair growth and achiave institutional goals. 
Working with each faculty member to achleva astablished criteria 
will improve the quality of instruction in the classroom and at the 
same= time devalop a faculty member's ability to grow with the 
institution. The cost of developing a faculty is high and it is 
the institute's responsibility to clearly define its goals, pro= 
fassional development *criterlaj and promotion pblicies for the 
faculty if they want to retain a highly trained and competent 
faculty. 

One of tha biggest challenges that, wa^ have to deal with as we 
work together at this meeting is how to develop effective faculty 
development programs in our institutions which will serve faculty 
with varying levels of campetencies . ^ ^ 
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COURT DECISIONS AFFECTING TEACHER EVALUATION 

Michael A* Rebell 
Actorney at Law r\. 
Rebell, Krieger, Fischbeln & Ollvleri 
New York, New York ■ - ^ 

1 am very happy to discuss the topic of court decisions as they 
ralate to^ teacher evaluation* For the past few years I have been a 
consultant to the National Study Commission on Undergraduate Education 
and the Education of Teachers, looking into problems of teacher edu* 
cation and the need Jor reform thereof* Three years ago I'wrote a 
monograph for that group, a state of the art type approach to legal 
questions as they relate to teacher preparation and staff development,* 
In the monograph was a chapter headed "In^-servlce Evaluation, A 
Neglected Dimension,'- I am happy to say that at the present time, 
evaluation is no longer a fully neglected area. In 1969 and 1970, 
according to statistical information cited in the monograph, New York 
City, which had 60,000 teachers on its elementary and secondary school 
staff 5 issued only 75 unsatisfactory ratings during that 12 month period 
"eventy five unsatlsf acto'rles out of 60,000 peqple who were, or should > 
h^ye been, evaluated! That, I think, says something about where we 
stood five years ago in this area* By 1972-73 thip figure had Increased 
400%. a^d presently I am sure that it Is substantially higher. 

Our problem, however, is to be sure that whatever satisfactory or 
unsatisfactory evaluation ratings are given to teachers at all levels 
in the educational process, are based oh rational standards, standards 
tliat can Be upheld if legal challenges do ensue, I think it is no 
^secret thatxone of the reasons why there has been more attention and 
more activity in this entire area over the past ,fiva years is that, for 
better or for\worse, the courts have gotten Involved, But when the 
courts get involved, it sometimes makes life very difficult for admin- 
istrators in education and in other fields. The courts are very much 
like Monday morning quarterbacks. They may tell you three years later 
you should have done things a certain, way.; however, they very rarely 
give you clear guidelines and benchmarks in advance. They dOj however, 
give UB some Indlcatt^ons , and such indlcatlone will form the substance 
of the present paper /\^^ j 

Accordingly I would, like to review the major legal developments 
in 'this area, discuss some of the key caaes, and give an indication of 



* ^Toacher C redentlalllnp .Reform in New York States A Critique, 
and A Suggestlo^n for New DireGtlons (Unlvorslty of Nebraska, 1974)* 
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what, the courts will be looking for in the evaluation cases that are 
likely to arise in the future. Let me eraphasiEe that these are indi-- 
cations and directions — not a definitive statement of specific black 
letter law as It relates to any particular state or jurisdiction* I 
am sure;that you are all aware of the fact that in each jurisdiction 
in the country, in each of the 50 states, legal standards and legal 
requirements tend to vary. For that reason, I will emphasize the 
federal cases and the federal approach^ but that is not to say that 
the holdings of particular federal courts will necessarily be followed 
in whatever particular state jurisdiction yoii may happen to be located. 
On the other hand, since I will be describing basic trends and basic 
directions_, these concepts will generally apply across the board,' 

The first major area that I would like to describe is the area 
of evaluation and hearings, l,e, the question as to whether hearings 
have to be held for faculty members who either receiva an unsatis- 
factory rating or are denied tenure. Most of the attention that has 
been focused in this area in recent years has centered on the question 
of whether probationary instructors are entitled to some kind of prior 
hearing before they are discharged or denied tenure* Ten years ago, 
it would have been substantially clear in almost any state in the Union 
that a probationary teacher had virtually no rights to any, kind of a 
hearing process* The theory that was almost universally accepted at 
that time was the notion that placing a person on probation meant 
precisely what the term '^probation" If meant to connote! the incumbent 
is trying out for a position; if he is not deemod satisfactory for , 
whatever reason, the employer, as in any other industry^ has the 
discretion to decide not to continue that employment relationship./ 
This was considered especially important In the teaching fields where, 
at the elementary and iecondary levels the majority of states had laws 
requiring the granting of tenure after a stated number of years on the 
Job. (On the post-secondary level* a few states had similar tenure 
laws, but in most areas ^ tenure would be established by regulations 
from the appropriate state administrative or by union contracts,) 

This tenure system meant that once the person passed the pro- 
bationary period, he was granted basic security and It became axtremeiy 
difficult to remove him from the job fop any reason. The attitude that 
developed was that before people reached that privileged tenure tank, 
the administration should have wide discretion to decide whether to ^ 
retain them or not. 

At that time I would say the only exceptions to this general 
doctrine that probationary instructors had no hearing rights were in 
very specific cases where charges of racial discrimination, violation 
of freedom of speech or retaliation for union activities were involved. 
Many of the cases in these three areas originated in the South where 
Black instructors who became involved in the Civil Rights tdovement 
claimed that they suffered retaliation by their public school 
employees, but all cases were not classical civil rights iituations* 
One of the major Supreme Court decisions in this area had to do with 
a teacher taking a public s^and, agaipst a budget that the local school 
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board had submitted to its voters,* That budget became a charged 
local political issue. This teacher spoke otit on.it and claimed 
that the school dismissed him ^solely because of his political iuvolve- 
nient on this issue. The Supreme Court ordered his restatement, find- 
ing a denial of First Amendment Rights, I do not think it is necessary 
to go into any great detail in the area of union activity. About ten 
years ago the formation of unions in the public sector was not as 
accepted as it is today. There was obviously much confrontation 
between those individuals who were active In^ organizing union 
chapters and certain administrators who did not believe that a union 
belonged on the campus . ^ 

When an individual probationary teacher at that time had a 
charge in one of these areas* — racial discrimination , freedom of 
speech^ union organizing—he could come into a federal court and 
claim that although in general the university administration has a 
wide discretion under the law to decide whether to retain a pro- 
bationary teacher, that discretion is supposed to be based solely on 
educational considerations. If on^^could prove that one of these 
extraneous, non-^educational factors was really/the motivating force 
behind the decision to deny tenure, then a probationary instructor 
might obtain relief from the courts, But'dutslde of these three' 
specifically daflned areas, teachers simply did not have any right 
to a probationary hearing, ^ ^ - " 

Of course, once you begin to allow courts to get involved in an 
area, their involvement snems to mushroom and expand. Over the course 
of the past decade, Instruc ; nr^ began to realize that there is almost 
no situation that cannot be described In some fashion as involving 
issues of discrimination of freedom of speech. Or if the instructors 
i^ere active' members of a union, there could be a claim that the denial 
of tenure w^s for reasons of union organizing. Once a crack in the 
concept of no hearing rights for probationary teachers wa^ created by 
these three eKCeptlonal areas, more cases began to flow into the 
courts, especially the federal courts because these areas that 1 have 
described are , basically federal constitutional rights s even though 
education by and large is a matter thaj; is left to the states* Educa^ 
tlonal .administrators , therefore^ began to experience -a^- Increasing 
number bf probationary teachers claiming that they should be entitled 
to a full due process review because their constitutional rights were 
at stake. 

Four years ago, this legal trend readhed a culmination point in 
a caie called Roth v* Board of Regents of Wisconsin *** This case hap 
a very interesting background,. It began as a freedom of speech case, 

^ - - - ' I ' , ' - 

t , , ^ ' , 

^ Pickering v. Board of Edu cation 391 U*S* 563 (1968). 
**408 U.S. 564 (1972); ' ■ '■ 
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David Roth, who was a political scTence teacher at the University of 
Wisconsin, was an activist who had L-.^en involved in a variety of 
political disputes , with the university adtninistra^tlon * 'His one year 
con^tract with the University was not ^.enewed* He originally came 
into court claiming that he was termlnkted for reasons of political 
.retaliation, the traditional constitutVonal argument that I have 
previously outlined, - But as the case deyeloped, Mr* Roth's lawyers 
began to shift th'e focus of ' their case and pulled together some 
strong legal currents that had been in the air, so to speak, for a 
number of yea'rSi. When- the case eventuallVs came up.to the United 
States Supreme Court, the focus was no longer on the freedojii of 
speech question, but rather, it was the pure and simple issue of 
whether a University could deny tenure to t^iis man, or in this case 
it was technically a renewal of his one year\ contract , without holding 
any hearing whatsoever* The argument became Vhat w# call a sirralght 
due process issue* ■ . ^ 

The due process clause of the Constitution provides thatj everyone 
Is entitled to life, liberty and property, Mr, Roth argued that he 
had a property interest at stake since teaching was his llvel'ihood. 
He also argqed that his fundamental liberty was Involved, the liberty^ 
to pursue his profession and to develop. his professionai career, 
which was being nipped in the bud by the university administration, 
without giving him an opportunity to present his case and to^ examine 
whatever evidence supported the decision to^ terminate him. 

The Interesting thing about the Roth case' is thAt^..although Mr.' 
Roth lost his appeal and was not granted' the^ right -to "'a- hearing, the 
Supreme /Court seemed to accept many of the arguments tJ^at his lawyer 
put forward. They seemed to accept the concept that procedural pro-, 
tectior^ for probationary teacherd' should/be broadened, even though 
the particular facts of Mr* Rothes particular case did not justify 
relief for him. In other words, this landmark case set down 
pre^cedentlal guidelines to which teachers in future cases could ., 
appeal] , It should be noted, hoyiver, that the precedential impact 
of thelRoth case is far from- cl ear , since the guidelines were stated - y 
In negative terTns'; Teachers ^and their attorneys are left to surmise 
the precise constellation of facts which would convince the court 
that a greater violation of' due process had occurred than in Hr, . 
Roth's caae and that would justify Judicial invocation o£,a right. to 
a hearing,' Given this itat^ of uncertainty, the dl^ct ^sult of/ 
the Roth decision has been to motivate universities ^nd achooL' 
districts throughout the country to grant more hearings, in orde^ to. 
avoid any possibility Of judicial reversals . > 

Because of the significance of Roth , it Is important to under-: 
Stand the major criteria the Supreme Court emphaslEed' In its dlspuaslon 
of' hearing rights of probationary teachers. Al' mentioned above, the 
first aspect of the due process clause in^lved in the case was j 
property ^rights—property righta^'in the {continuation of employment , 
and earning^ of a livelihood. The Supreme Court clearly stated dhat 
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if a substanrivp propurLy rJ^;ht is at Htiike, it will be^ protected , 
Thu Cuurtrd LcL not tleO Inu prnpcirty in Lho narrow, traditional Hcnae 
of rc^nl u^intQ%v hard, tangible property. They dolfined property in 
■ the rirademle employnienU context as a reasonable expectation of: con- 
tinued eniployment. This means that if a person has a reasonable 
expecLation of continued emplDyniGnt , his employment cannot be discon^, 
tinuud without a prior hearing being held. On this point there was 
a companion case decided at the snnie time as the Roth case which 
involved a Texas junior college InstructQr,^ In that case, the Court 
held that the Plaintiff might have a reaBonable expectation to con- 
tinued eniployment even though'he did not have tenure* That was a 
very unique factual situation bficause the instructor had been employed 
for about 10 years and there was an informal policy in the State 
Uiiivtirsity Byytom that a person who had been retained for a period 
In excess of 7 years could expect to have continued employment so long 
as his perfoi mance was competent* In other words, without saying the 
person had tenure,, there was language in the local regula.tlons that 
amounted to ad hoc tenure. Under "those facts, the Supreme Court said 
oven though no oKplicit law guaranteed the plaintiff tenure, ho might, 
in fact, have a reasonable expectation of continued employment. 

Jlow this holding would relate to the circumstances of other 
:teachers is an open issue at the present time ^because the Supreme 
Court has not concretely defined employment expectations, except in 
the specific context of the- Sindermann case./ ' That means that many 
instructors will, and in fa^ct, have come forward to say that their 
particular situation, wliatuver It is, amounts to a reasonable eKpecta'-, 
t4on of continued omplpyment:. University and college administrators 
obviously must be aware of the implications of this situation. At 
tluj ieast, this would seem to mean that if, for example, an instructor 
is hi^red on a probationary basis, under a 3 year contract, he probably 
cannot be fired after 2 years without some kind of hearing being held, ^ 
since under the written contract he has^an expectation of 3' years^of 
continued employment. 

The second major area that the court delineated in Roth was the 
question of liberty. The Roth decision culminated a trend In Supreme 
Court decisions which finally laid to rest the accepted distinction 
in Uder government employment cases between what had been called a= 
'*rlght" and a '"privilege/* It used to be said government employment 
was a '-'privilege''; therefore, one could be fired without hearings or 
procedural due process. The Supreme Court held in Roth that "rights" 
versus "privileges'* did not provide an appropriate approach to this 
issue. The appropriate method now is to look /at whether a person's 
"liberty" ^was affected by the government-al action at issue.^ In trying 
to detine'what "liberty" means" in these circumstances, the Court ; 
, stressed two separate factors. The first is significant damage to a 



^ Perry v. Sinderman 408 U.S. 570 (1972). 
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person's "roputat toni " a concopt which setims to be broaden that pro- 
^fuB.stonai roputiation, Thu kinds C5f examplus that were given in the 
Roth case had to do with chnrges of dishonesty or immorality, There-- 
forus If any teacher can establish that charges of dishonesty, or 
Inimorality motivated his terniination» he will -be entitled -to a hearing 
' under the, Supreme Court's holding, ^ - . 

The second major concept of liberty under the Roth decision, is a 
stigma which foredloses future job opportunities. This was the 
diffirult aspect of the Ro^h opinion. Charges of dishonesty and sexual 
immorality are relatively clear-cut. But the Implications of the 
additional holding cQncernlng stigmas on future emplo3nnent oppor- 
tunities are extremely nebulous. As might have beeA eKpected, since 
toth decision, it appears that every other teacher in the United 
States who has been denied tenure ha^ come to^the courts and claimed 
a stigma on his professional reputation. Such teachers have clainled 
that any time they apply for another job in the next town, or in the 
next state, the potential employer will ask '*where were you working 
last year and why were you fired?" Some lower courts have accepted 
this argument p^r se. They have agreed that virtually any time a 
person is fired or denied tenure and he has b^en denied an opportunity 
to confront the evidence and the charges against him, a slgma fore- 
closing,_£u.ture Job opportunities has resulted. Host courts, hb^ever, 
have not fully accepted that doctrine. They ask for stronger ev^enae 
that specific charges which substantially allege Incompetence have been 
made public and have seriously and detriinentally affected the teacher's 
future. The Supreme Court has not ruled on thlsHssue. David Roth, 
they said, did not suffer a substantial stigma foreclosing future job 
possibilities* Partially this was because, nnt knowing what Btandard 
the Supreme Court would apply, his attorney did not both to submit 
evidence of job applications having .been directly^ rejected for these 
reasons* Therefore, the Court, in his case, said it had no evidence 
that he had applied for any jobs and that he was in fact turned down 
and therefore, it could not judge this issue in the abstract * 

As I mentioned earlier, the net result of this entire trend 4ias 
been increased pressure for hearing rights of probatiunary teachers. 
And that pressure comes primarily from the uncertainty of the Roth 
decisipn itself, and. from increasing attention to this Issue by 
teacher unions, as more and more contracts contain =language guarantee- 
ing some kind of hearing or review rights to probationary Instructors* 
In some states it also comes from legislation. Even though the 
Supreme Court did not per se require hearings as a matter of con- 
stitutional law, the focus on the Issuer combined with lobbying 
activities of teacher organizations, has led to the passage od hearing 
legislation in many states. ^ ^ 

The key question, I think^, for our inmiediata purposes, la Co 
determine what kind of a hearing is required If a hearing must be 
- held under the Ro t h decision or under , va r i o us state statutes. Let 
me, of course; make clear that if a detailed statut.e has been adopted, 
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obviously huarinnB muHt be? govurneci by what the statute mandates. Bit 

in most status, Btatutos do not i^Kplnin what in requiredj so we hav i 

to look at thci gene4. ■ trend of court decisions to determine the nature 
of hearing process. 

The 'supreme Court's decisi,on in Roth npver reached the queetlon as 
to what kjind of hearing an instructor would be entitled to if he did 
qualify for such a hearing. But the Court has given certain indication 
in this rbgard. One such indication we get Is from the Supreme Court's 
recent decision in the Gogs case Involving student rights to a hearing 
prior to suspension or discharge.* The Court held there that a hearing 
will be required before any short-term student suspension. In dis-- 
cussing the nature of the hearings the Court emphasized, as it does 
in many due process cases , that hearing procedures are somewhat 
flexible. They depend, on the one hands on the reasonable adminis- 
trative needs of the institutldn, and on the degree of possible 
deprivation of constitutional rights of the student on the other. 
The Goss standard for student disciplinary cases was very minimal. 
The Court held that the student has a right only to notice of the 
charges against him, and if he denies them to an explanation" of the 
evidence against him and the rrght to present his own version of the 
facts. That is a very minimal due process hearing, but it is the 
least that one can assume would be expected in any teacher situation. 
Notice that the court did not say that the student has a right to have 
an attorney present^ that he has a right to the written transcript of 
the proceedings J that he has a right to bring witnesses or to cross 
examine witnesses on the other side. The Goss hearing was a. very 
minimal review to try to prevent gross error. Probably whac^would be 
required in most teacherj probationary teacher sltautionSp is something 
mid-way between the Goss hearing and a full, substantive due process 
hearing with right to counsel ^ etc. The lower federal courts which 
have made decisions In this area have tended to hold that a teacher 
should be given notice of thd specific charges against him and an 
opportunity to rebut them in some reasonable manner , 

The key question in teacher termination hearings frequently 
revolves about the -'burden of ^proof In a full substantive due pro- 
cess hearings the board of education or ^the university administration 
that is seeking to discharge a person would have a burden of proving 
his incompetence or his unsuitabillty^for the job. In a probationary 
situation i however, most courts have turned this around and said the 
university or the school district has only the burden of "going 
forward which means presenting some plausible evidence to support 
their decision". It then falls on the teacher who is challenging the 
decision to establish its unreasonableness* In other words ^ the 
school does not Have the Initial burden of showing that the decision 
was reasonable and fully supporting its but they merely must show 
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thnc the duclHioii has an ntr of reaaonab ility and plausibility which 
must then ho ovurcomu by thu tinachor who ham thu burden of estnhllRh- 
ing by a prepondernncy of tha uvidcnue tliat the deciBion is, in fact, 
unrtinsonablu , 

These technical distinctions concerning the burden of proof pro-- 
vide an answer to the often^asked quGstion as to what is the difference 
between probationary status and tenure status once hearing rights are- 
granted to probationary teachers? Obviously, it is harder for a pro- 
bationary teacher to overturn a termination decision if he has the 
burden of proof to establish its unreasonableness. In a tenure dis- 
missal situation, where the administration has the clear burden of 
proof, Ic is more difficult to sustain a termination attempt. 

There have also been some indications by the courts that, in 
addition to burden of proof considerations, higher standards of com- 
petency can be required of a probationary teacher than of a tenured, 
teacher. For example, in a situation where performance standards 
have risen over the years, a court might not require a long^tenured 
instructor to meet the same criteria that could reasonably be required 
of a new person. There are also some Indications that, in general, 
courts will expect a greater showing of incompetence in the case of 
the discharge of a tenured teacher, even if 'the same evaluation 
standards are applicable. 

We are now ready to focus on the critical question of what 
standards are courts looking for when it comes to evaluation? 
Approaching this question from an historical, perspective , it is safe 
to Bay that, traditionally, the type of standards that would be 
applied In tWose very few cases that would come to the courts were 
purely procedural. For example, courts would insist that requirements 
for prior notification or contractual evaluation procedures be 
strictly followed. But until a few years ago, there were few court 
decisdons which attempted to carefully probe the substance of the 
evaluation standards a school district or a college was using. 

This^ phenomenan partly resulted f^om the paucity of cases involving 
evaluation issues, but also from a prevalent judicial deference to 
expert oplrion. If an educator appeared in -court as a witness and 
testified that he had evaluated a particular instructor and his Bdu-- 
cational judgment was that the instructor was incompetent, the court T~ 
would usually stop its substantive consideration at that point. 
Courts did not consider themselves qualified to closely analyse the 
specific standards that a school or university was using in this kind 
of situation. 

The only evaluation decisions that would traditionally be 
invalidated by the courts would irivolve issues of gross arbitrariness/ 
This kind of situation was exemplified in an interesting decision of 
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a New HampHhtro Focloral Court in 1971.''^ Tlie Court tliGro specifically 
dufiriGcl arhitrarineBS in tlu^ t-ontext of a t ivicher termination suit in 
three ways. First would be basing a ngn^renewal of a cuhi tract on 
reasons totally unrelatod to tliG educational process, as, for examples 
firing someone because of the type of auto she drives or the kinds of 
foods she eats, A second category of arbitrariness was triviality, 
i,e., n factor which, although related to education, is too insignif i- 
cant to provide a ratLonal basis for a termination decision. An 
example in this regard would be minor tardiness, arriving at school 
a few minutes late on a few occasions. The third general criterion 
specified by the court for invalidation of termination decisions was 
charges wholly unsupported by any facts put forth in the record. I 
would think that these three criteria are rather obvious, but tiie fact 
that the court - s review o f eva lua t ion s tandards was 1 imi ted to such 
clear examples of gross arbitrariness is iridicacive of the Judicial 
posture at the time. Courts were prepared to Invalidate a totally 
irrational evaluation process, but if any aura of plausibility were 
involved, the Courts would defer to the judgment of tlie experts. 

However, in the past 3 or 4 years this entire judicial attitude 
has shifted dramatically. The courts are now beginning to look very 
closely at the specific substantive standards that are being utilLzed, 
the manner in which they are being applied, and the groups who are 
being affected by these decisions. The initial thrust for this new 
direction came from racial discrimination concerns, which have been 
broadened in recent years to Include issues of' sexual discrimination. 
The early cases in this area emerged in southern faculty integration 
situations, where in order to be sure that a school district was 
carrying out a mandate to integrate its school staffs, the courts 
would require a showing of objective evaluation standards before it 
would permit a school district to lay off or demote Black faculty 
members. 

Judicial Involvement in evaluation questions accelerated as a 
result of the passage of Title VII of the 1964 Civil Rights Act, 
Under Title VII, employers' decisions concerning hiring, promotion, 
retention, and numerous other aspects of the employtnent process must 
conform to certain regulations and standards set forth in the law. 
This law originally applied only to private conipanies and the specific 
enforcement guidelines creatgd by the Equal Employment Opportunities 
Commission (the "EEOC") , the enforcement agency created by the Act, 
estalbished requirements for the types of selection devices ^ and the 
types of tests which private companies could use 'in making their 
employment, promotion and retention decisions. But in 1972 Congress 
extended the provisions of Title VII, and indirectly the EEOC regu- 
lations, to state and local governments- and municipalities , iricluding 
school districts. 



*Drown V . Portsm outh School District 451 F.2d 1106 (1st Cir,, 
1971), / \ 
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■ Two recent: docislona of the United States Supreme Court have 
uphold and unhnnced the Impact of the KKOC ru^ui la t ions in thla area,* 
The CoLJ^ in these cnses (which specifically involved private industry, 
but now apply also to school systems and other state agencies) upheld 
the applicability of the specific guidelines that were issued by the 
EEOC, This was somewhat extraortl inary , because these standards were 
far more detailed and exacting than the general anti--discrlmination 
pronouncements enacted by the Congress, and because these guidelines 
were not full federal regulations which, had been submitted for public 
scrutiny and comment as required by the Administrative Procedure Act, 
But under the Supreme Court decisions, the EEOC guidelines have 
virtually been given the effect of law. 

It is important for these reasons for us to briefly consider the 
precisie content of the EEOC guidelines. At the outset, it must be 
understood that the major thrust of these guidelines is on the initial 
employment selection process. Although I was asked to discuss evaluatio 
which I assume means on-^the-job evaluation in particular , I understand 
that initial selection is also an issue at this conference* In any 
event, the two are inter-^related , Thereforq,, we must understand the 
nature ot the specific EEOC selection standards before we can relate 
these considerations directly to evaluation issues. 

'Basically, the EEOC guidelines st#te that no written test or any 
other employment selection device may be used unless it is "validated." 
Now validation under the EEOC -guidelines comes under two main headings; 
"predictive validation" and "content validation," Predictive validation 
is the higher standard which is norraally required of all employers. 
Stated simply^ it means that if an employer utilizeSi for example, a 
written test as a basis for hiring, he must demonstrate that this is a 
valid indicator of actual competence on the job. He must show that 
those who pass the test and those who get higher grades on the test 
perform better on the job than those who fail the test or get lower 
grades. In other words^ he must empirically deinonstrate ^that this 
test validly predicts competence on the job. To establish such pre-- 
dictive validation obviously is a very complicated, expensive and 
t ime-^consuming process. 

Although predictive validation is the preferred standard and is 
required generally in cases involving private companies, in many of 
the public sector cases which have arisen, the courts have invoked a 
clause in the EEOC guidelines which permits the use of "content 
validation" where predictive validation is not "iimediately feasible," 
Content validation aims at the same general result as predictive 
validation^ i,e.j assurance that a test is an accurate measure of 
competence on the job, But^ instead of requiring empirical predictive 
correlations, content validation requires the employer to show that 



^ Griggs V, Duke Pow er Company 401 U.S. 424 (1971); Albemarle 
Paper, Co^. vr Moody 95 S,Ct. 2362 (1975), ~ 
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the content of his test, on its £ace, is rationally related to the 
specific descriptions of the* job which the employer himself has 
promulgated. For example, if a test is given for a position such as 
speech teaching, wherein 50% of the person's perforinance will depend 
on. his oral competence and fluency, a test which has one question 
involving verbal fluency and 99 questions asking for familiarity with 
famous authors of English literatures would not satisfy content 
validation requirements because the person is being tested for some-^ 
thing that is not related to the actual demands of the job* 

Although it would seem that content validation is almost a common 
sense approach since it is obvious tliat any test should be directly 
related to the job at issuer it is interesting to note that in many, 
if not most, of th6 cases that have arisen involving public sector 
defendants such as school districts ^ police forces^ and civil service 
bureaus, these agencies have failed to satisfy minimal content' 
validation standards* Their eKaminatlons on their face were not. 
rationally related to the job. One reason for this lack of job 
relatedness is that very few of these agencies had done an adequate 
job analysis* When the courts asked for a description of the 
particular jobs to correlate with the test questions , they were often 
presented with a job statement which was nothing more than a short, 
vague, virtually meaningless tautological statement. Lack of an 
acceptable job description was the pritnary reason that many of these 
examination systems were struck down* Therefore, in recent years, 
emphasis has focused on initial job analyses, i*e,, preparing an 
accurate, detailed, statement of eKactly what is required for success-* 
ful performance of a particular job. Once a valid job description Is 
available, the development of a suitable test or evaluation standard 
is a relatively simple operation. 

Before turning our attention to specific application of the con- 
cepts discussed in the preceding paragraphs to particulat evaluation 
problems you may be facing, let me Interpose an important cautionary 
statement* I have generally been talking about the EEOC guidelines 
as if they automatically apply across the board to any employment 
situation* However^ these guidelines, which emerged from the Civil 
Rights Act, specifically apply only in cases where dlserlmlnation 
against minority groups or women has been established. It is 
important to note, though, that the attention that has been focused 
on employment standards because of the EEOC guidelines and the 
intensive involvement of the courts in these cases has caused the 
judges to become Increasingly educated, dn this area* You will 
remember that I previously said that traditionally, a judge would not 
look at specific evaluation standards because he lacked Gxpertise, 
and had no criteria for probing educational judgments* Well, now 
they do have such criteria* The EEOC guidelines have given the courts 
a handle for analysing evaluation standards, and therefore , we can 
expect that judges, even in cases not Involving allegations of racial 
or sexual discrimination, may begin to require something similar to 
the EEOC standards of all employers* In effect, the EEOC has given 



Che courts tools for nsBonsing unipioyment and evaluation standards^ 
and once theBo toolH nro avail abli.s tlu' courtn are not likely to 
pianiiit: irrational standards to be maintained merely bocau-He no 
negntlvo impacc on a minority group lias been shown. 

Now let us turn to a considerat ion of specific p ragmatic^ guide- 
lines for college admin is t ra t o rs which might be drawn frova the legal 
cases decided to date. The first cons idem t ion In this regard would , 
be the specific criteria to be used in the cvaiuation. As 1 stressed 
above, tlie most important consideration Is to compile a meaninoful 
and rational job analysis. Obviously, if a rational Job analysis 
which muetH the legal standnrds fk)r initial selection tests is avail- 
able, it will also provide a solid basis for developing standards for 
on^the--]oh evaluation, 

Based on the United States Supreme Court's opinions in the Griggs 
and Albemarle cases, cited abovei as well as my personal aKperience in 
the Chance^ litigation in New York City, I wouid emphasiEe the follow- 
ing key components of such a Job analysis. First, the specific job 
areas should be clearly defined, but at the same" time, the specificity 
should not ba atomistic. For example, in the Chance situation, ^the 
consultant -s report, identified approximately 19 major duty areas and 
well over 100 specific tasks for the job of high school principal and 
recommended these elements as basis for the job description. The 
number of task areas in this report clearly appear to be unworkable^ 
while the major duty areas are too vaguely defined to be useful. 

Secondly, a representative cross section of persons who have an 
Interesc In t^he selection or evaluation process must have input into 
the job analysis. This means, for example, that the job cannot be, 
defined eKclusively from the perspective ^f present job holders because, 
especially with current pressures for upgrading and updating Che entire 
employment situation, newly-hired personnel may be expected to perform . 
different functions or to apphasize different approaches to the job; \ 



^ Chance v. Board of Examiners 330 F Supp, 203 (S.D.N.Y. 1971), 
aff^d 458 F 2d 1167 (2d Cir. , 1972). This case involved a civil ' , 
rights attack on the examination system used for licensing all 
principals and supervigorg in the New York City school system. The 
federal district court declared the examination system anconstitutlonal 
five years ago for the reason^ discussed above. We have spent the 
last five years in New York City attempting to draw up new standards 
that would be acceptable to the court. Some of the points to be 
discussed here emerge from criticisms which the plaintiffs in Chance 
have lodged against a job analysis prepared for the Board of Edu- \ 
cation by a professional cons^jlting firm, (The boarB itself \ 
apparently has concurred in some of these views, since it has Indi^ 
cated to^ the court that It may not adopt the evaluators- reconTmenda- 
tlons.) 
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Moreuvtirj prcBcmt Incuniben ts may not nGcessarily be performing 
correctiy or in nccordnnct} with the perspecClves that contemporary 
policy makers wish to stress* In other words, the Job dtiscription 
must contain a sense of direction. It cannot be a status quo 
report on how the job is presently being performed* Furthermore, 
in order to satisfy the courts, especially In a discrimination 
situation, adminis tratorH must be sure to include input from 
minority applicancs or women who may have been prevented from 
obtaining this position in the past , 

A third factor discussed by the Supreme Court in its Albemarle 
decision, is the importance, in many cases, of having independent 
outside consultants undertake the job analysis* If in-^house admin- 
istrators who, so to speak, have an investment in the outcome 
monopolize the process, Che courts may be suspicious. 

The final consideration is the question of proportions* A job 
description may identify 20 basic elements of the job, but that 
does not mean that each element is necessarily as important as every 
other and that each should therefore receive an equal weighting in 
the overall evaluation* Obviously some aspects of the job are more 
important than others and these proportions and priorities must be 
reflected in the evaluation criteria which are developed. 

After specific evaluation criteria are developed, a second major 
area of concern is the question of reasonable application. In the 
Albemarle case^ the company's employment ^selection system was 
invalidated by the U,S Supreme Court la^rgely because of a lack of 
objective application of the relevant job standard^. The supervisory, 
rating standards ware applied inconsistently, with the same standards 
not being utlliEed in the same proportiona by all supervisors across 
the board . 

A further specific example of judicial concern with objective 
application of standards was provided by a case decided by the 
federal district court in Pennsylvania** In that case four major 
criteria for appointment on tenure had been identified in the . 
faculty handbook as *'ef f ectiveness as. a teachers'' "research and 
schdlarship, ".'professional stature," and "other constributions , " A 
teacher was terminated on the basis of an evaluatften which consisted 
solely of a close analysis of four lectures that she had given. The 
court indicated that even if the evaluation of her lecturing ability 
were fair and proper, the admlnistf at ion ignored four previous years 
of teaching, and the laboratory and doctoral advising components of 
her teaching responsibility and they also did not evaluate'her in (' 
areas of research and publication, professional stature and "other 



^Johnson v. Unive rsity of Pittsburgh 359 F,Supp, 1002 (1973), 
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contributions," Tluu-tjfore, LhQ court emphasized in its opinion the 
sLgnlflcance of the fact chnt the school -s stated evaluation 
staiuUirds were not objuctiyoiy applied, 

I should make clear that the concept of "objective application" 
of evaluation standards does not mean that a reasonable degree of 
discretion will not be purrnitcecl in these decisions. Obviously an 
twaLuation canfiOt be rigid or based only on quantifiable standards^ 
but reasonable dlscrbnion must be applied within a context or overall 
objectivity, of welghtin^^ of the elements and, if possible^ of 
obtatning multiple input and judgments on ^ the teachers performance. 
For uxample, a rueent case^^ concerning a faculty member who apparently 
had very serious difficulties in getting along with other faculty 
members, was upheld by the court which emphasised Llie fact that five 
members of the department took part in the decision not to renew his 
contract. If only one faculty member's opinion had been the basis 
for the evaluation J the result might have been different • 

The final point I would Ilka to emphasise is the* necassity for 
strict compliance with procedures. Courts are conversant with pro- 
cedures, and feel more comfortable in making decisions on the basis 
of procedural inadequacies, even though, as I have mentioned , the 
EEOC guidelines have begun to involve courts in substantive analysis 
of education employment problems. If a sthool has agreed to follow 
certain procedures, and if these procedures are ignored in a 
particular case, the courts are likely to overturn the administrative 
action. For example, in a recent Federal case^^ applicable adminis- 
trative regulations and practices required that evaluations be dona 
in the fall and that the teacher involved to be promptly notified of 
any negative evaluation and Intention to rate as unsatlaf actory , This 
would permit him time to respond to the allegations and presumably 
t;o try to improve his performance before the spring when employment 
decisions for the next year would be made. In this cases the admin-- 
Istration had failed to formally send out- a copy of the evaluation 
report as required by the regulations. Even though the teacher 
apparently knew in .Jact that some negative evaluations had been made, 
the court insisted on strict adherence to the procedure and required 
reinstatement and a re-hearing for the teacher, 

I hope this broad perspective had clarified at least some of 
the issues and somS of the current judicial directions, I think 1 
can summarize the . main point which I would like to leave with you by 
referring ^to advice I read two or three years ago in a guide book on 
legal/ problems in education. In regard to the question of hearings 
for probationary teachers, the authors advised school administrators 



^McEnteRgart v. Catald o 451 F. 2d 1109 (1st Cir,, 1971). 
^^ Sigmon v. Foe 381 F. Supp. 387 (W.D.N. Car,, 1974), 
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to play safoj not give notice to any teachers concerning t\m specific 
reasons f:or their dismissal. This would avoid the pitfalls of having 
to Justify tht} dacialon or to explain away tho possible stigma caused 
by specific charges. 

, That advice may have been sound thrae years ago. Todays fortu- 
nately, or unfortunately, admlnls trators are increasingly being 
required, to provide specific reasonB and to hold hearings* Therefore, 
the best advice I can give at the present time is to confront the^ 
issue head on and assume that you cannot avoid full disclosure and its 
consequences. In other words, take care before you get to the notice 
and hearing stage and be sure that your hiring and your evaluative 
criteria are carefully developed and rationally related to the 
objective performance requirements of the Job, 

If these tasks are approached seriously and professionally, there 
is no need for apprehension concerning possible future law suits. 
For, in a nutshell, all the courts are really asking for is reasonable 
adherence to basic standards of rationality and fairness, both in your 
procedures and in the substance of your decisions. 
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FACULTY iWALUATTONB"-WllAT DO THEY HISAN? 

William 0. Gall. , 
AssnclatC! Dean of Faculty 
Marcur County Cominunlty ColLage 
Trenton, New Jeryuy 

T'hu outcry for greater accountability For tlie academic world 
ai^aln raiBeH i\m iHHue of tlia yalidlty of thu uvaluation sys turns 
ho in J.; utili. Kod in two year and four yoar ("ollej^us and universities, 
A r V < J r o a 1 1 y u t i 11 2 1 n g me t ho d s wh 1 c h w i 1 1 n v v 1 d 0 m e a n 1 n g f u 1 
Ln I (;rmat ion concerning our stewardship of the public's money and 
c^ducational systoms? Today education is big business. The ope^itlng 
budgets of all colleges and universities are and have been for the 
past decades on an upward spiral with personnel costs at the fore-^ 
front. 

Questions are being raised from all quarters concerning the 
amount of learning that is taking place in our colleges and uni-- 
versities. It is clear that the educational world must conduct its 

i 

affairs in such a manner that the gener"£il public is convinced that 
we know what is happening and that we are making the best use of 
resources that are provided* ^ 

Since the faculty is the cutting edge of our educational pro-= 
cess, it is clear that our faculty evaluation system must provide 
the needed information concerning this most impoptant element. 

Mercer County Community College is attempting to develop a 
faculty evaluation system which will: . 
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1) aRBlsL the farultjy membar in Improving! his performance 

2) provide in t □ rtna L Lun fur managerial decisions regaiding 
promotion, reCention, tenure, merit incraases, and nornial 
increments. ^ 

It muHt ht! noted that MCCC utilizes the academic rank System, 
llowevf^r, the same B t ra t i f ica t ipn is equally appllcabla to any 
Gxisting perBonnel management procedures. 

During the progress of this attempt, it was found that faculty 
of various academic ranks were teaching the saine courses and per^ 
forming the Bame duties within their departments. Logically, the 
question was raised as to why an Associate Profassor was performing 
duties of no greater challenge than those assigned to an instruGtor, 
Examination. of the various job descriptions indicated that these 
were written in terms too general to be of substantive value. 

As a consequence, the Faculty Performance Standards Outline 
(Figure 1) was developed. These standards are to be a part of a 
numerical evaluation system with varying numerical waights being 
given to each type of function. 

It is hoped that a total numerical score (which will take into 
consideration any written comments) can be developed for each faculty 
member. Additionally, it is eKpected that a college standard for 
each academic rank will be established. A score for each faculty 
member will then be plotted on a graph (Figure 2) which is to be ' 
maintained in each individual's personnel file. This can be used 
as a management by exception tool, it is expected that, after a 
trial period, the system will be refined and Improved. 
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*Such involvement includes a combination of some of the following; deiign of w couriei'or programi, 
updating of existing programSj operationaL coordination of a coinplex program, (ievelopment of acadeiiiic 
policy rfconmendations, development of course or prograni placement syjteoi, davalopfflent of student 
recruitnient systems or infoniational materiali, developmint of Gofflniunity Service or IntBrnational 
Education activitiesi facilitieg or equipment development, etc, ' ' ' 



Figure 1 ^ 
Faculty Pirforiiiance Standards and Suinary Evaluation 

Diviloped by Hebir County CoMniunity College 
mii,ani lo. Gill 
. Associate Deaii of Faculty 
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FACULTY EVALUATION TN COM>aiNiTY COLLEGES 



Charles Doty 
Rutgers University 
New Jersey 
and 

' Rose Koclnski 
Middlesex County College . 
Edison, New Jersey 

In the Spring term 1975, members of the graduate class titled 
Issues in Technical Education concentrated on developing video 
recorded modals of teaqhing and supervisory skills chat might be 
used in personnel development programs in post^secondary institU'- 
tions* As a result of thift al ^.live, the question of what teach- 
ing skills were essential for the community college Instructor was 
asked . ' . ^ 

It was deuided that one way to determine essential teaching 
skills for community college Lnstructors was to collect and 
analyse the evaluation instruments from all seventeen community 
colleges in the state of New Jersey. A letter requesting the 
instruments was sent to each college president. Within one month 
every college sent their instrument (s) . 

' Sixteen of the colleges had an Instrument or Instruments that 
was used throughout the entire college. One college had an Instru- 
ment for each department. It was decided to analyse the sixteen 
InBtitution-wide instrumentH, 

The analyslB revealed thnt there are four major categories of 
assessments 1) ndmin I strative evalu/atlon of teaching ef f ectivGiiGss; 

^ * 57 . • 
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58 

2) administrative evaluation of non^teachlng contributions; 3) 
student evaluation of course ef f ectlvaness and; 4) student 
evaluation the instructor. These are shown respectively in 
Figures 1-4. . = 

In order to obtain some meaning from the data shown in 
Figures 1-4, a sumjnary for each of the major categories was com- 
pleted. The, sununarles, shown in Figures 5^8, show four columns 
of inforniat ion * The first column gives the ranking, one being 
htgh. The second column is the faculty behavior and the third 
shows how many times this i^em was Included in the sixteen instru- 
ments* The last column gives the percentage^ i*e. , the percentage 
of inclusion In the sixteen instruments. 

The administrative evaluation of teaching effectiveness 
(Figure 5) has a major emphasis on a wide assortment of behaviors 
categorized under the broad heading-^-^General Comments or Narrative, 
As specific instructor behaviors are delineated it is found that 
communication of ideas/knowledge by the Instructor is held to be 
important by the majority of colleges, but only a small percent 
(13%-19%) regard as iinportant behaviors that are directly related 
to this characteristic of teaching, l.e.^ stimulaClori of students 
to learn, interdisciplinary eKperlences for studenCs, feedback^ from 
, students and influence on students, / 
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Frequency 

Rnnk ' rarulty Bohavlor of Rating Percant 



1 CiOnorol ComrnGnts or Narrative 13 81 

2 ConiTTiuni ca t ion of Jdans /know I edge 10 63 

3 Rapport with students 9 ^ 

3 Ad oq unto ttsst tng/ reporting/gradiiig 

pructHliireH 9 5G 

^» Faculty response 8 5n 

5 FFfectLve use oF mater ials 6 38 ^ 
OrgantzatLon oC subject matter 5 31 

6 • Willingness to invest ig/ite new 

ideas 5 31 

7 Stimulation of s t ud e n C s t o J ea r n 3 ^19 

7 Development of interdisciplinary 

experienres for students 3 19 

8 Uses fetulback from students 2 13 
8 I n f I u en c e on s t ud e n t s 2 13 
8 Housukueping/security 2 13 

Fi gu ro 5 

Summnry=AdmlniHtraCive Evaluation of TDachiag Effectiveness 
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TijacluiiH t'Tf tH»t: IviMU'HH viuwlh! by ■tiKinnnt^nit'iU .ipponrs La hv 
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no ninrt' t:(ian 10 ari' i luM udL^i-l in iUu iiiHt: runitMit nf a rullt'^H*. 
'IhrL't' of ihi' t;oI lu|',oH roly only fm the i;L'iu'ral (M)ijinu.'nt s t^r 
! 1 a r ?v 1 f 1 v't ^ t v 1 w > ! M i » va ] n . ! (. 1 i M i i 



I-'rt'cf u(;M"i t-y 

Rank Non-lL'a^ hlnv.^ ConL ri but i ons oi Rati nj; Percunt 

I f'nnt r i buL 1 onn to c^i>lle);u/ 

{a)miiinii i t y ] A 88 

P r ( ) f u H s i o n a 1 i; r o w 1 1 1 II 6 9 

3 Goneral communtH 10' 61 

'] Stindent: /ul v i.stanonl 10 63 

A Part i r ipat Inn in Cn rri (Mi I iim/ 

( ' o 1 1 r R u ti o V 1 o p m Q nl 9 3 6 

A Ar o i^p t. aiico of roT]lt',^u f*on 1 h 9 56 

5 Human ru lat ions 8 50 

6 Fk' ';m r b / p n h 1, f t 'a t 1 o n / I o t u r i na; / 

c onHu I I a 1 1 on 7 4'* 

ft I'arui ty rc*Kpc3nso to i ns t i t iit: i ^ui 

noiMls 7 

7 Du / '.Tt't' to wii i o ii i n tl i. V i dtia I i vi.*h 

btnaincJ wliat's ox|)erteci 5 U 

H PiN^jfoRR i ona 1 o r^>a n 1 :* 1 1 1 oris 25 

Fir,iiro 6 

Suniina rv^Aclm i n i st ra t i ^^ va 1 *ia i i on of NcMi--'f\^ach in>^ Con L r ibut: i ons 
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There was ^^runrur cMinHtMiHiis nninii)^ admin LsL ratora regard ing 
non-'toaehinH eont r Ibu tions of faculLy (Figuru 6) than for Luaehin^^ 
ef f act IvoneBS . Contributions to college/community arc included in 
14 uf chu 16 evaluation Ins t runicnits , howevGr,, the form these con- 
tributions take were not defined. Note that the degree to whieh 
an indivlchial gives beyond what is expected and membership In pro-- 
fessional organisations are considered by a small percent of the 
colleges, whereas proCessionai growth is highly ranlcerf. Tliere is 
evidently little or no relationship between professional organi-^ 
zatlun membership and one's professional growth as viewed by those 
who designed the inst rumen ts, 

ReFcrring to Figures 7 and 8, the evaluation instruments 
designed for students were more specific than those for adminls-- 
trator evaliiatiun. The student in.-it ruments seem to lifcludt- 
balance of pedagogical sklJ Is reflecting an orientation towaril 
the individual student plus an emphasis on efficlencv and per-- 
sonallty. 

The results of this inventory of evaluation instruments used 
in the community colleges in New Jc^rsey were distributed to nliiety 
admini Bt rators and faculty representing all seventeen colleges. 
They wure asked to critique this inventury. No critical feedback 
from any college was received so it can he assumed that this 
i n ftirmat Inti is correct . 
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Rank Chnracteristics 

1 RQluvant toxts/mnLt*; .iLs 

2 Rol evnnc / fair tasting 

2 rt^pa rat i on t imo 

1 DtiBcriptfon of ccnirst^ oh;) et' t ivus , 
cpntuiit clarified 

3 Ltivei pC cQursGS 

4 Student st lniiilat ion 

5 .General comments 

6 Course organisation 
6 Amount learned 

6 Overall r a t L n g o f the c o u r s e 

7 Laboratory facilities* 

8 Improvements 

8 Class size 

9 Effective use of AV media/ 
ma ter in I s' 



Frequency 
of Rating 



S 
8 
8 

7 
7 
6 
5 
4 

4 
3 
2 
2 



Percent* 

8:? 

, ,i 
73 

64 
64 
55 
45 
36 
36 
36 
27 
18 
18 



*U. out of 17 N.,I. community colleges reporting this 
i ns t rumen t 



Vigure 7 



Summary Student F*va luation o f Course Ef feet ivenuHK 
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Rnnk Behnviors 

1 Communicnciori of Ideas/knowledge 

2 Overall t^ating 

3 RecoRniCion of students; 
LdaaB/quoB t ions 

3 0 e no r a 1 c ommcn t s 

4 Testa — relevant/ graded fairly 
A Rapport 

5 Speech 

5 Manner Isnia 

5 Effective use of: med Ln/materiala 

5 Variety of teaclilnf, techniques 

5 El;foc;tive use oC class time 

5 Office availability 

5 Reliability/consistent 

5 Range of interests 

6 Level of assignments 
6 Student stimulation 

6 Returns examination papers promptly 

,6 Student advisement 

6 Teaching improvements . ^ 

6 Student's grade point average 



Trequency 

of Rating Percent* * 



90 

ao 



7 
7 
6 
6 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
k 
4 
k 
4 
4 
4 



70 
70 
60 
60 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
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ank 



fk^hav LorH 



of Rat; i ]u\ Puri/tMit^ 



7 Appua ranc I? 

7 DiBCLpLlne of clnsB 

B " StU r con L ni 1 



.30 
30 
20 
20 



*10 out ot 17 N.J. eominunitiy cullt>^;uH had thiB typu of 
iiiH t r umont 



Figure? 8 

Summary Studont; Kvaluatinn of the? Instructor 
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Thnru wc»re tiu durinltt' i.HHuMuK:LunH drawn from laxamininH 
thuse uiHr runinnCH niuU uHpucMaily, vurv few clues as tu what 
Bpuclfic teaching skil.lH iiiiglit bu usauntial excupt for the 
gunural arun,. of coniiiiuii [cat iun of. iclcaK nntl knowl'^d^^e. Teatdiin^ 
skilJ.B in Uhis ari^a dovelopud by the gradaate x^lass an mtulelR 
weFL' 1 oi: t iir iauu dLMUunH t ra I i lu; a cuncupt ^ dLMni:aia 1; ra L iiu'; a.niaiiipn=- 
\ntivv Fikflls, b ra i HH t t^rin i tn^ and Icadin)! a d l^u' itss lun . 

Ah a InsL . nient it: shtujld be reported Lhat a lawyer 

s|)ee ia I LzinR In educational evaiuation dec la red t^at in his 

opin.i.cm th.esci instrumentB wnuh.i nciL be derinitrve enou^;h to iield 

Up in enure.; . ' ^ . 

I 
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When lliuKt^ primnry dfCLslons have been reached, consideration 
can he given in soiuct iri^', thu carnpunonts (sLib--systems ) of tlie 
systGm. Such deto rminn t ion must be based on a knowledge of an ideal 
set of cpmponents. An assessment of the present organizational 
context is necessary for the purpose of determining 1 f any of these 
components are in existence; how well existing components are 
functioning; and if they are not in existence is it desirable to 
install them. 

The remaind er of the discussion will be related to the develop- 
ment of a relatively comprehensive, ideal model for implementing a 
pro^»ram of compctGncy based personnel development for post--secondary 
vucational-technical education. 

/ 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE MODEL 

Figure 1 depicts a model competency based personnel devflopment 
program. This model is generalizable to many educational settings 
even though the text which describes it speaks basically about 
vocational-technical education programs. 

.7 

The eub--systems used are fairly comprehensive in scope. They 
constitute an elementary system" which may be augmented with Other 
components as the need for such appendage^ is identified in specific 
situations. Each sub-^system is designed to facilitate and complex 
ment the central system goal. That goal isi "the personnel develop-' 
ment program shall provide services and activities which will enable 
individual administrative, supervisory, instructional and supporting 
staff members in the organization to upgrade their required per^ 
formance." Each sub--system is explain^ briefly in the text which 
follows . ' 

S 

ASSES SMENT SUB-SYSTEM \^ 

This component is the Alpha and Omega of the personnel develop^ 
.ment systeni. All pre and in-service education efforts must be based 
on the needs of the clients to be served. The needs are discovered 
through staff assessment. Similarly, assessment must take place at 
the completion of a personnel devGlopment activity in order to 
determine its effectiveness and needed follow-up. 

The assessment sub^system is composed of several interrelated 
parts ^ Some of these are: 

1, standards for staff employment and advancement 

2, pre--employment assessment 

3, performance assessment 
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Stan dards Cor Sta LL^^'iPlPXfEiyi^^ i]J\^[..A^=HilQJ5LSIM5i 

Riich criterion sLnndnrds are usuaLly based on the philoBOphy and 
goals of the organization. More specifically, they are usually based 
on the competencies needed to perform the duties and activities 
specified in the position description to be filled. The standards 
should be observable and nieasurahle if possible. Items such a:i pre-^ 
requisite experience and/or education are legitimate. Characteristics 
, which may be Identified by placing the candidate in a situation which 
slmulaLes the conditions under which he/she will be working are 
LUrHirabiu Cor Inclusion. This use will be. discussed under the com-- 
ponent which advocates the use. of an assessment center. 

The following discussion of position descriptions may be helpful 
as a basis for developing standards for staff employment: 

1 , P ositjon. Des crip t ions for P ersonnel 

It is extremely important that everyone in the organisation under-- 
stand their function and relationship in the education process* 
This is necessary for several reasons- 

a. It can serve as a basis for developing standards for staff 
employment and advancement. 

b. It gives productive and meaningful direction to one's 
activities. 

c. It develops high morale and confidence in knowing that one 
is on the right track. 

d. It minimizes the interpersonal conflicts which occur when 
one staff member invades another's turf, 

e. It serves as a guide in the development of personalized 
evaluation criteria for programs and persons. 

f. It gives organized direction to the orientation of new or 
reass'lgned staff members 

All too frequently posit ion descriptions serve only two very 
shallow purposes,' (1) they serve to guide the selection of 
replacement personnel; and (2) top management requires sub- 
ordinate levels of workers to prepare and maintain copies in 
their files as evidence that ''they know their jobs/! Position 
descriptions must become more than an "academic exercise" If 
they are to contribute to the improvement of personnel programs. 
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Rat inna j u and Procuclur^^B Fo r Ma king ^osl^lon Degcrl^t lon_i i 

in order for an organip.ation to funccion effectively and 
t^f f Iclently , it must clearly specify the relationships of the 
component parts to one another and to the organisational 
objectives. Initially, three key relationships must be cstab^ 
LlBhed and analyzed* 

a. Re'spons iblliLy--What are the obligations of au individual 
in perforrning the functions assigned? 

b. Authority---Who has the right to decide what should be 
done and the right to do it, or to require someone else 
to do it? 

c. Acountabllity — To whom is one to answer for one's per- 
formance? 

The first. relationship , uhat of assignment of responsibility , 
should be established and based on an analysis of the 
functions which must be performed to accomplish the objectives 
of that component of the organization. In delineatirg this 
relationship* functions assigned to a given Indlviduii should 
be grouped on the basis of homogeneity* Such assignments 
take advantage of the specialised backgrounds of personnel. 
In addition j efforts should be made to avoid assigning the 
same function(s) to two or more persons (unless the scope of 
program Justifies it) and to avoid leaving gaps in responsi^ 
billty for assignments. 

The second relationship , that of e stablishing authority / 
j^atterns, is commensurate '^^jith the delineation of the first. 
The assignment of authority should be based upon or accompany 
the scope of responsibilities delegated to a given individual. 

Finally^ the delineation of the requirements of accountability 
should be based upon the Idea of single accountability. Each 
person should be accountable to only one superior* If the 
needs of the organiEatldn prevent single accauntabili ty , 
attempts should be made to Insure the demands of the several 
superiors be coordinated so as not to contradict each other. 

In order to clearly specify these three relationships, it is 
desirable that the duties and responsibilities to be per= 
formed within the organization be identified and divided 
into units that individuals ar^ capable of performing effec- 
tively. This division of the work into separate jobs serves 
to define the organizational activities that each person is 
to perform. It also links these activities with those of 
other persons. Job or^ position titles" should be kept 
general and brief to avoid confusion and add flexibility • 
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when iRHHliKL 'iUv i\iit [oh of unfil ]nh Khonhl bu . dotormined by 
the liouds of tlu? orifati i^al iiMi , ff untth jab in nu£: do I lnc»*i tud 
throuidi a proruss of prLor i)inntiiiiK tuul o r^an i /^a t i an ^ U 
bGcoiiius ticciiinii lat ton of Lnsks tliat Just "ocfur" ns tlio 
iieed arinua, Tb i s may nr niay not si^rvt* tu be an uffuctive 
and ufficitjiit: unit far contributing to tbi^ ncbLevement of 
organii^a t iona I Hoals* For exnmpUs soinotlmus tliexiutlos 
aBBoclatud wUli a job may ho Ihnso wblcli havo havn ^u.ithorud 
togetbci. r by chu Incumbent or tbuyo wbicdi liavu boon asniKiU'd 
Co keep t:|ii2 job holder busy. 

To ussuro that the planned relationships aman^* tho component 
parts to tho organi^^a t ion aru man i fen ted in the behavior of 
the person holding posit ions within the organisation, it 
nocessary that the dutioa and responsib U Ities of eaeli Job 
be ' get forth in wrl t ten . f o rm . ' Such a written statement 
at least partially precludes tlie possibility that a ^iven 
task will be performed as intended and in a way chat Is 
consistent with the needs of the organ izat loti . 

The written form asually includes two major parts: ^ 

a. Position Descripj^ion — written statement covering the 

*^ duties and responsibilities assigned to a given position. 

'\ ' ^ 

t^ion_$pec 1 f ica t ions--A statement of the personal . 
qualifications that an Individual must possess to carry 
out the duties and responsibilities specified in the 
position dascription. These qualifications should be 
stated in the form of competencies. Position descriptions 
thus become comnetency based and can be useful in assess- 
ment and upRrading of personnel. 

Position Analysis 

The development of position descriptions and specifications 
requires that some type of analysis be conducted, A position 
analysis entails gathering, recording, and scrutinizing 
information relating to the operations and responsibilities 
of each position within the vocational organization ^ The 
first step is to prepare a list of all positions in the 
organization and their locations. Secondly, information 
should be gathered about each posltrlon* The information 
gathered should include such things as i 

a* titles 

b. number of emproyees ln= each position ,J their organi- 
sational location 

c * name and /or title of immed late superv i sor (s ) 
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d, work nr instructions runtiived rrum and to whom delivered 
e* materials nnd equipnient: used or workad with 
f* salary l3vel 

g. -complete listing of major duties, divided according to 
those performed dally, weekly, monthly, and estlmatcjd 
time spent on each 

h. education and eKperience requiremants 

i. skills, aptltudas, and abilities required (competencies) 
j. miscellaneous information and comments 

The process of gathering this infornialton may be accomplished 
through the use of one or more of several techniques. It 
may be accomplished by interviewing incumbent personnel and/or 
their supervisors; by having Gither of these two groups 
complete questionnaires; by having Incumbents keep a daily 
record of duties performed; or by checking previous records 
of tasks and accomplishments attributed to each position, 
Wtiatever technique, or combination of techniques used, every 
attempt must be made to assure the accura^cy and completeness 
of the data gathered. 

Once the information has been gathered, it must be analyzed 
in terms of its relationship to and implications for the 
planned program development. ^ This analysis should address 
such questions as^ ^ 

a. What types of tasks must be accomplished to meet the 
objectives of the organization? 

How many of these tasks are presently hulng accomplished 
within the present organization or positions? 

c. If they are being accomplished, is this division of tasks 
the most efficient and effective method for meeting the 
objectives? 

d. Is the present allocation of responsibilities and tasks 

^ reasonable? In ocher words, how much work can any given 
employee reasonably be expected to accomplish? Are there 
inequities in this distribution tasks which might be 
undermining the effective and efficient accomplishment 
,of tasks, 

e. Can the present distribution of tasks be preserved and 
still be effective in meeting projected organizational 
needs? 
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C. What aro Che projcscted manpower needs of Che organization 
given its objectives? In particular, what specific 
position alldcationB may need to be changed, either in 
terms of numbers of persons or in redistribution of tasks. 

After the analysis of this informatiun in terms of its rela- 
tionship to these and other relevant questions is completed, 
position descriptions may be written to specify the redie- 
trlbution of tasks which results. 

Writing the Position Des cription 

There Is no standard format for writing position descriptions 
relative to content organization* .What is included and what 
is excluded varies with the purposes to which the descriptions 
are to be put. However, there are several sections which 
are generally specified. They include: 

^* PQ-^ition Identification Section —essentially made up "of 
the position title and/or its organizational location- 

b. Position Summa ry SectiQn---which generally provides a short 
definition of the position to orient the reader toward 
understanding the detailed information which follows, 

c* ^Po^lt iojt Duties Saj^Eiun --specifying in detail the major 
duties and responsibilities ascribed to the position. 
It should describe what the incumbent does, how he/she 
does it, and why* That description should . include the 
materials and equipment used, the procedures followadj 
the degree of supervision given and received, and rela- 
tionship tn other positions, 

d. Position Specification s Section—providing the skill 

requiremencs of the position, including the aducatlonal 
experience, and knowledge requirements* In addition, it 
may Include the personal traits that are deemed appro^ 
pria te , . ^ 

In deciding what to Include '/ithin these broad categories, 
there are several things which should be taken into account. 
Care must be taken not to overestimate the competency require'- 
ments of a given position* Rather, the requiremants should 
be defined in terms of the minimum acceptable standards' 
judged necessary for the successful performance of the tasks 
involved. Those functions which are performed only occa^ 
slonally should not be allowed to distort the overall repre^ 
sentatlon in the position. Further, it Is eKtremely important 
that the inter^relationships among positions be* checked. 
This promotes the Integration of the work of the various 
positions. In addition, it is important that the descriptions 
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speclfLecl are not too 'rigid, either from the viewpoint of 
the incumbent or the supervisors^ A certain amount of 
flexibility must be allowed In order to accornniodate the 
accomplishment of tasks which are unforeseen and unplanned. 

Pr e - e m p^l o y me n t A s s s e s s m e n t - 

Business and industry have been using the assessment center 
concept for years ^ Exercises such as In^baskot and other 
job simulation techniques have. proved to be not only success^ 
ful but efficient as well. 

Pre-employnient assessment in education consists of having one 
person who is an expert in the field or position In case ' 
assess or evaluate the competencies or abilities of another 
candidate individual in that same field or position. This 
activity may involve candidates who are now outside the 
institution but' who aspire to become employed or it may con^ 
cern persons who are already employed In the institution and 
who are interested in changing to another (different) 
position* 

This type of pre-employment screening is especially useful in 
vocational'^technical areas where a ready supply of prof esaicnaljly 
prepared teachers is not available and it is necessary., to. rely 
on eKperienced persons from business and industry as 
Instructors. 

The following steps may be helpful in initiating a pre- / 
empl03nnent assessment programs ' ^ 

^ ^ Establish program goals and plan the program . .. ...^ 

Decide what should be accomplished by the assessment pro- 
gram then plan to facilitate these goals. The planning 
of assessment programs is relatively simple but the 
fitting of such a program into an organisation's current 
personnel development program can be a sensitive process 
that requires much serious thought and difficult decisions. 

A good first "step in planning is to rev^iew current 
literature for ideas and guidance,. Several good 
resources are i 

Grant, K. W, and Sllvinskl, L, W, The Assesatnent Center 
Approach; A Literature RevlGw and Implications for the 
Federal Government, Mimeo, Report » Personnel Aas^ssment 
.,.and Reseai-ch Division^ Public Service Conmlaslon of 
Canada, March 1970,' " . " 
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Kraut, A, T. A llnrd Look at Management AssessTnenC ^ 
Centers and Thulr Future. I^rB()mie^l jDuni£^ May 1972 J = 
317^326. > ' ^~ ^ ^* ~ " ' ' ^[ 

/ Mackinnon, I). W. The Identi fieation and Developmend of ' 
CreaCive Personnel, l^^somTol^Adminis^trat^ 1968", 

31,9=17. ; ""^ " " '"^ - . 

MeConnell, J. H. The AsseHsnient Center In the RninlJur 
Company. Pe rsoni Tel . 1969, March/April. ' . 

MeConnell, J, H. and Parker, T. An Assessment Center 
Program for Mult i^Orgnnizatlnn LIs^c. Tra 1 n ing^ jjid 
Dej^^ ^ijMTi ent Journal, March 1972. ; ' 

Tm pl ^m^n^t t h e r o g ram ^ . 

It is best to begin in a small way wlt^' an isolated = 
instructional area. As an eKaniple, assume yoii are 
attempting to find a^^ meehanlca I engineering teehnpiogy 
instructor.^ The following steps can be followed:. 

a. Organize an assessment, task force made up of an 

incumbent' mechanical engineering technology instructor, 
,.an engineering technologist from industry (or a 
foreman) and the staff nerson in cha^rge of personnel 
deyelopment/seleetion. ' 

b% Determine from all available sources the competencies 
needed by the new' instructor. " 

c. Tdcntify projective techniques ^hich can be used to 
, assess the candidate's competencies with ragard to 
the position requirements. If no tests are readily 
available the task force should be able to develop a 
combination interview/simulation e^xercise in the 
laboratory. 

Assessment centers can be operated In the institution's 
own facilities and may be expanded to include the asse|S- 
nient of all types of personnel. ... 

The indoctrinution and training of persons who serve as 
assessors is eKtremely essential. The proces^need not 
be a long one but should include: (a) discussion of the 
dimensions and competencies to be identified, (b) 
-familiarization with the techniques to be usedj and^Cc) ' 
'^practice in observing, recording bejiavlor, and Reporting 
perceptions. 
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Tt ahould he emphasised that the assessment centor pro- 
cesH mny he uKpniult^d nor use in diagnosing technical 
and pro f ass lonn 1 do. f ic ianc las dmong cmployod piarsnnncl . 

A sound personntil developmenc program begins with t4ie 
proceES by which the individual employee ir. s^Lected 
for Gm.ployment, ^ . - 

Perf ormancQ Agye ssmen t 

' = I' 

The basis for in-^service upgrading activities with prestmtly 
employed persons in education institutions should^be a 
..realistic and comprehensive sta.if as^Hessment , This activity 
. is a vital dimension of the performanco assessment dimension 

The assessment of : nonnei requires the assessor(s) to 
^lif ferentiate and v. ,e human behavior. This is exceedingly 
diffi^cult. But, assessment is mosfc- Important because of its 
potencially positive effects on the quality of educatiuu and 
because the members of. any profession must be responsible . 
for assessing tKeir performance and for developing and 
attaining higher standards of competenca. ' 

The following are some activities which should>= be considered 
in organizing the perforniance assessment program. ^ 

I. Standardised inve^ntorles of personality, morale, and 
general performance attitudes are helpful devices for. 
gaining a preliminary and supplemental insight into the 
individual and group to be evaluated. 

2* Assessment procedures should neyer become stereotyped 
or limited to a singled device; ^Persons to be assessed 
should have input Into the way they would liku to be 
assessed, A number of useful methods may be used: 

a. classroom and laboratory observations ^ 

b. videotape recording of. Instructional or other, 
activities by the person conducting the activity 

c. group or individual sessions with personnel 

d. assessments by students, parents, employers, and/or 
peers , , ^ ^ 

e. use 0^ personalize^ criteria based on perceived needs 
-ob targets, behavioral objectives, etcJ) 
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Staff cissessment should be designed to rLUnforce those 
factors which Indlvidui.ls are dning well and to/improve ^ 
those activities which aro substandard. 

Following are seven basic principles nf personnel assessments 

First , there is no single pattern of behavior that should be 
adopted by all personnel. Each persdn must be assessed on 
the basis of his own unique, overall Influence; he must 
also discover his own rules and cTiteria for measuring the- 
effectiveness of his efforts. 

Secortd, fear of professional or administrative rraprlsal 
through salary adjustment or dismissal must be mLnlmiged, 
Assessment as a basis for developing professional growth 
programs should be emphasized* 

Third, a person must want to change before change can occur. 
In order that one's desire for change is self-directed, one 
must be in a position to share In the assessment activities* 
Even though administrative support is essential, the 
organization and conduct of assessment Is basically a 
responsibility of the total profession* 

Fourth,^ members of the administrative team must help pro- 
fessional staff members develop sound techniques of self- 
analysis and assist in the correct Interpretation of judgments 
relating to accomplishments* 

Fifthj professional assessment has too. long been relegated 
to^^e category of something unpleasant which causes more 
trouble than good and which should, there fore 5^ be avoided* 
To overcome this negative situation all professional staff 
must be shown the valup un *^a personal basis. 

Sixth, .the findings of eseatqh—although piten Ihconclusiye-'- 
should be' utilized in planning and op.eratlng the prograi^'>dT 
assessment* ^ 'h'^ 



Seventh , assessment must be based on a rdooperatively deter- 
mined concept of performance ef f ectiykness 1 

The importance of planned assessment in .a ' progi^ of ^ersonn 
development Ilb firmly es::ablished , kimQ&^^t ;±b the 
beginning point in the improvement of ptq^tf^ms and services. 
Before desirable changes, can be pr^rriUed careful analysis 
must be made of the existing situafion* 

The criteria against which ^frhe p^erson or ^program are measure 
may originate from one of two primary sources,. First, and* 
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most frequently used, is the uniform rating instrument which 
is s tan'diirdizcd eithGr by the collective groups being 
assessed or by some outpide agent. The gecond method is one 
whera Che democratic process is employed and the instrument 
is dev^eloped cooperatively on a ona^to-one basis by the 
appraisee and appraisor. In this process parsonnel and group 
goals, aims, and objectives are ^considered in formulating 
the criteria" A third possible approach may involve the 
generation and use of a combination of the previously mentione 
criteria, * . 

The climate in which assessment takes place Is exceedingly 
Important, Assessment conducted in an ecology of threat, 
stress, low morale, artificial motivation, distrust, sus^ 
plcion, .or tension are doomed to failure from the start. 

It is basically the responsibility of the Institution to set 
the stage which insures proper outcomes. The following are 
suggesced conditions to prepare an- assessment programs 

a. ^ Professionals grow when they possess a feeling of achieve^ 

m'ent , have - the respect of others, and feel self-esteem, 

b. Professionals grow when they set up clear and worthwhile 
purposes within their reach. 

c. Professionals grow when they have a varied, free, and 
open avenue of conununlcatlon with others, 

d* Professionals grow when they have a feeling of belonging 
to the group , 

Pro f ess'ionals grow when they have the flexibility to 
experiment wltTi their own hypotheses and plans, 

^, Prof esslonols grow when work activities are centered 
around relevant educational problems . 

g,^ Professionals grow as they participate In experiences 
leading to an understanding of the total program of 
education, 

h* Professionals grow when they have responsibilities they 
are capable of fulfillijig. 

i. Professionals grow when personal matters are satis- 
factorily adjusted. 

Professionals grow when they are working In jpbs they 
are tralnad to hnndle and for which they are emQtionally 
and physically adapted. 
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k. Professionals grow as they are able to develop gradually 
and when they do not have to take on duties and retsponst- 
bilities they are not ready/ to, assuttie. 

1. Professionals grow when they r^ci econoniic security and 
have sufficient money to live the "good life" and to buy 
the small things necessary to mental ease. 

The clarity of the professionals' purposes increases as 
they see definite results of their efforts. As they 
try many types of things and see results, they come to 
have an increasing clarity of purpose that will act as 
a guide for future action, 

^ . // 

In order for the assessment process to be effective it must 
be continuous. This element of continuity may be achieved 
by building into the process the following three elements* 

a* cooperative appraisal which includes* 

~a clear definition of the appraisee-s job and goals 
of the program for which he is responsible 

—determination of Job objectivee or goals which are 
relevant to the individual 's professional performance 

— in--depth evaluation of achievements insofar as job 
objectives are concerned 

b. psYcho-dynamic appraisal which incl-udes a series of group 
and individual conferences held by the evaluator for 

the purpose of "getting to know" the evaluated. He 
observes the subject In a group and individual setting, 

c. formal structured appraisal which consists of an appraiaal 
of The indrvidual*s overall performance and achievement 

'as measured by a formal and structured rating instrument* 



LEAnERSHIP DEVELOPMENT SUB-SYSTEM 

Perhaps the most^complex goal which must be addressed by the per- 
sonnel development system is in the dimension which deals with help- ^ 
ing staff members achieve their full leadership potential. 

Unfortunately for the task of cultivating luadera, there is no 
science of londerBhip. Leadership is not the function of a given 
status or authority as much as it is the quiaity of the relationahip-- 
the interaction— between leader and led. Liadership may be and is' 
exercised nt any level of nn organisation for, while the license to 
manage other poopla is glvpn by higher authorities, the title of 
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leader is a gift of the followGrB', Th^fir gb objective oC compet ency 
based laador ahip duvoiupiiiuiiL , lIk-u, Ih Lo "idunVi ly the cluiraccec- ~ 
Istlcs,- skills , and talents of effect ivG "leaders". If there aru^ anv 
traits common to all leaders, they are Tikely to be whatever traits 
help in the performance of the tasks of personal discovery, group 
adjustment, and consolidation of skills in the group-^task situation. 
It must be noted too, that an act of leadership is never general but 
always specific. = - 

Crlbben (1972) describes 1 eadership "a process of Influence on 
a group in a particular situation, at a given point in time; and in a 
specific set of circumstances that stimulates people to strive will^ 
ingly to attain organizational objectives, giving them the eKperience 
of helping attain the common objectives and satisfaction with the 
type of leadership provided." ThLs definition may be used as a basis 
for a systematic and empirical analysis of leadership in pasr= 
secondary education. ^ By examining each of the. key concepts it may 
be.^possxble to identify and generalize the group/ the situations and 
circumstances, and the common organizational objectives of such 
agencies and focus empirically on effective influence processes. 

A second ob- lective of the competency based leaders hip dev elop meiit 
program is to construct p re-service and in-service programs for the 
development of leadership skills and "techniques . "^"Lead ers "in ed uca t ion 
need more than a curriculum of effective techniques and a Dale 
Carnegie course. It would be a mistake to conclude that the major 
objective of a leadership educatlbn program is to provide techniques 
to develop and Improve the skills of persuasion and guidance. Leader^ 
ship educatlDn must not ignore the ideas and values held by leaders 
because there is a direct realtionship between the thoughts, beliefs, 
and values of influential members of a group and the quality of the 
membe rship and production ot the group. The purpose of any educa^ 
tlonal program is to change behavior patterns, but it is more 
important for a program to concentrate on the overall patterns of 
thought and action, values and belief s / and approaches to societal 
and organisational problems than it is to attempt to change how a ' 
leader performs specific tasks. Techniques are esfientlal, but the 
program must not neglect the development of a leadership philosophy 
which encompasses organizational and social realities and emphasizes 
learnini^, understanding, and environmental control In the Interest 
oi creattve human and organigationai development* 

To meet the first oh^ective of identifying the character istics , 
skills, and talents of effective leaders it is desirable to construct 
a cnnceptual scheme or paradigm, (A conceptual scheme is a method 
of classifying variables, relationships, and categories to identiiy 
areas where empirical analysis are poHsihle.) 

The squares in the paradigm (Figure IT) are the major Identifiable 
variables. They can be considored as fn 1 lows ? 
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Theieader 2n^^y any of the f ol loj^ing i 

a. individual in a given office (appointed) 

b. influential or emergent individual 

c. individual chosen or elected 

The initial decision in the empirical task of identifying leader- 
ship characteEiBtics is to decide which individuals are con^ 
sidered leaders and why. The leaders Lo be studied and the 
rationale for choosing them muse be clearly specified. It is 
suggested that while it may be most convenient to select a 
population of possible leaders from categories 'a' and 'b^ * 
elticted or appointed individuals, a sample of influential and 
Gmorgent individuals should also be selected for study. 

\- : ^ ^ ^ 

L eader behav^lor^aY. ba analyEed or considered along several 
dimensions. The follo wing four dimensions may be considered 
for use as criteria in analyElng leadership behavior * 

considerati m (of other individuals) ■ 

b. initiating structure (defining relations within a group) ; 

c. production emphasis "'^ . . 

d. sensitivity (awareness of what's going on in the groups 
e.g. conflicts) 

An alternative approach would be to Isolate certain actions per- 
fOTmed by the designated leaders and decide, preferably with a 
quantltatiye criteria, which actions are effective leadership 
acts. An effective leadership act may be defined as an act which 
sol\red the problem; an initiation of structure into interaction 
which contributed to group effectiveness. 
1 

After the sample of leaders has been selected and it is determined 
what factors or aspects of their behavior wil]"" be analyzed, ^ 
methods of description and evaluation- must be utilized* Evalua- 
tions of the leader and descriptions of leader behavior must be 
included as major variables. Both are essential* 

Desc riptions of leader behavior to examine the content of the 
behavior=-what the leade r does and how he'-does it. ~ . 

It must be decided who will make the observationa and descriptions 
and what method will be used. Descriptions shQUld be straight 
forward and objective. In the paradigm (Figure 11) the variables 
of leader behavior and descriptions are considered to interact 
because the descriptions could be used as an operational definition 
of leader behavior or could be used ao an ideal to influence or 
encourage effective leader behavior. , 
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^ . Evaluati ons of the lead e r may be either group-centered or 
Individual-centered . 

Group-^centered evaluations are measures of the success of the 
entire group and might include measures of goal achievement; 
group morale and integration; and group efficiency and survival 
Individual-centered evaluation focus upon, the personal success 
of the leader. Such ev^: .uations might include number of votes 
of socio^metric choices for the leader; merit ratings, 
expressions of personal job satisfaction; or number of changes 
or initiation of structure-into^interaction acts. Evaluations 
of the individual leader may be made by his subordinates and/or 
superiors. 

Although description and evaluation may often be carried out 
simultanepusly , they are theoretically and procedurally two 
separate operations. Ideally, description should precede 
evaluation. ' 

5, Follower behavior is a vari able which can be observe d. 

Follower behavior can be considered as, leadership climate, accept^ 
ance of the leader, identification with the leader, and follower 
satisfaction. Although follower behavior is not Included as a 
major variable in the paradigm (Figure II), it is impossible to 
study leader behavior without considering follower behavior. An 
effective leader meets .his objectives in a material sense, but 
accomplishes nothing without followers. 

The circles at the top of the paradigm (Figure II) are character^ 
istics which affect the leader and are, "therefore, theoretically 
important but are not major variables. They are too unique to 
the individual, the group, and time to be of empirical value, ^ 

6, The individual characteristics of the leader are important . 

They include his personality (e.g.. Is he authoritarian? Demo-- 
cratic? Sensitive? Self-confident? Intelligent? Does he have 
good personal adjustment?); biographical data; personal 
statistics; status and position in the group; and attitudes, 
values, and identifications (e*g., politics). While a leader 
is obviously tnfluenc|d by his personal characteristics, he is 
also influenced by the characteristicG of the group to which he 
belongs (even on a temporary basis), 

7, Group character istics affect the leader. 

Group characteristics Include the history and tradition of the 
group, its organiEation and structure , and the group activities, 
tasks, and ^nals. For theoretical purposes It must be noted 
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whether or not niembership in the groiip is voluntary. Staff posi^- 
tlons in post^secondary agencies generally would not be considered 
as voluntary because it is necessary to be a member of the 
organization to make a living* In a non^voluntary groups the 
leader gains more or loses more from the performance of his 
followers than the leader of a voluntary group such as a church 
c^ub. It is the follower behavior which dlstinguiahes between 
headship and leadership and between management and manipulation* 



8 * Other character^lstlc^ which affect and interact with the group * 
and the l^ndividual are those of thelr environment- — the .world 
around them , ' . 

Such characteristics would include geographical locations social 
and physical environment , and political situation* 

All the categories and relationships are important in a complete 
theory of leadership but only a few variables and ralationBhips 
should be considered in. a systematic empirical analysis* The terms 
leader and leader behavior must be operationally defiried before 
analysis begins* The personnel developer must specifically answer 
the questions* ''Which individuals are the leaders?" and "How shall 
we determine what behavior can be considered as leader behavior?" 

Once the operational definitions .are specified the empirical 
operations must be selected. It must be decided what descriptions 
^wjll be used, who will be deBcribings and what method will be used, 
OUviously, a systematic and rigorous method must be f»mR,loyed* The 
same decisions must be made for the evaluation pTocedures. The 
results of the evaluation and description can be used as feedback 
techniques for educating leaders, With quantitative j factual answers 
to the questions of "Who are the leaders?" and "What do they do?", 
it will be theoretically possible to construct a curriculum to 
develop leadership skills, 

^ . Another critical but more Intangible relationship is that between 
leader behavior and follower behavior. It is this relatlonsH^ 
which can be considered the process of influence referred to in the 
earlier definition of leadership. It may be difficult to empirically 
analyEG a^ factor such as group morale, but it is cruciai to develop 
a concept or understanding of the interaction between leader and led. 
The quality and content of this = relationships is one gauge of the 
effectiveness of leadership. It is necessary for a leader to develop 
a social philosophy of values and ideas before he Initiates this 
process of influence* The acceptance of followers, the morale of 
Che group, and the realiEation of common objectives and mutual 
satisfaction are the goals of an effective leader. These are 
attained through the process of influence; the interaction between 
leader behavior and follower behavior. 
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. ■ The other variables, _lndividual, group and other characteristics, 
are certainly theoretluaUy Important *but may be bmitted j f rom ^ 
empirical analysis, A consideracion of individual characteristics 
of leaders has' been actempted many times as a trait analysis of leader- 
ship. For many reasons, the concept of leadership traits is inade- 
quate for personnel development purposes. Individual characteristics, 
however/ are important for self-assessment before an individual begins 
a program of leadership education. Group characteristics and other 
characteristics must be considered constant in post-secondary 
institut ions , 

- The second objective is to develop pre^servlce and in-service 
programs for leadership education. The following factors must be 
considered in designing such curricula ^ 

1, Organizational Realities . Reality may be divided. into three 
parts; the realities of the physical world, the social worlds 
and the personal world. An individual either has a knowledge 
of the physical world by the time he is an adult or he must 
' acquire it on his ownt^ Social realities include established 
power relations, status hierarchies , and the standards * 
rules, and mores of society. It is one duty of leadership 
■ to help the. group consider the social realities as a part of 
the problems to be solved. These considerations, however, 
y are incidental to the personal realities of the group. 

Personal reality consists itelnly of th6 personal problems^ 
many of them subconscious , which prevent niembers from think- 
ing and working effectively as a group. 'Leadership education 
must concerned with what goes on in the group In terms_of 
role, power, prestige, and status; and with dealing with the 
fears, anxieties, and hostilities making up the personal 
reality of each member of the group. 

2p Leaderships Patterns , Four variables may be considered in 

t"he development of the leader of a certain group. These are 
the personality of the leader, the nature of the group, the 
situation, and organizational factors. Organisational 
factors and the nature of the group were considered in the 
area of organisational realities • ^ 

Each individual possesses unique patterns of abilities, 
skills, attitudes, habits, experiences, perceptions, prefer- 
ences, sensitivities, values, interests, etc. Also, every 
situation is unique and calls for a different' type of leader- 
ship behavior. However, humans tend to repeat successful / 
actions, and situations within an □rganlEation seem to recuv 
as the B^me type of situatldn witli different variations, 
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Leadership education should first Identify certain common leader 
ship patterns; for example, democratic/authoritarian, and 
, lalsaez faire leadership; yformal versus non-formal leadership; 
and charismatic leadership. Second , a leadership program should 
help a leader gain insights into his own patterns of leadership. 
He should not atcempt to pigeon-^hole his personality but rather 
to analyze his common approaches to situations requirlhg his 
leadership behavior. Third , the individual should be trained 
and conditioned to accommodate his leadership actions to the 
demands of the situation. He should not expect to manipulate 
the situation to fit his personality. To meet this objective 
such techniques as simulation training and role--playing might 
be utilized, 

3' Hum an Understandings-D evelop ing Leadership Technique^ > Most 

persons in education institutions are not paid primarily to lead 
but to accomplish organizational goals , Leadership is one of 
the instruments one may use* A leader must be able to interact 
:^uccessfully with people— superiors , subordinates, and peers, 
A potential leader must develop an understanding of the people 
with whom he/she interacts and' develop a variety of strategies 
for coping with different situations, 

Dlfferent'-\sub-areas of this global area of developing human 
unaerstanding might include* ' 

a, understanding subordinates 

b, developing subordinates , 

c, delegation of responsibility 

d, interactions with superiors - ■ 

e, personal adjustments 

f, development of self-^cdncept as a leader 

g, communication skills — a leader's chief resource 

Of obvious importance as a technique of developing human under=* 
standing is a positive type of sensitivity training* There are 
many sensitivity training packets which can be procured as teach'= 
ing techniques* There are also many excellent books available/ 
which can be adapted as textbooks* Two excellent references are 
" Effective Managerial Lead ership, by James J, Crlbbin (New Yorki 
American Management Association, 1972) and Leadership and the 
Power of Ideas , by Martin Tarcher (New Yorki Harper St Row^ 1966) 

It is IrNt^s curriculum where the essential elements of leader- 
ship techniquesN^re important because it is through smoothly 
functioning organ^l^ations that society produces and dlBtrlbutes goods 
and services, maintaiqs order, improves health and welfare, and edu- 
cates^ its people. It however, a further responaibillty of the 
leaders of organigations ^tq create and foster environments where 
persons can beconiu commltted\to goals and activities which are mean- 
ingful to Individuals, the orgnnization , and society* Leaders must 
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be committed peopl©. They must develop a soclpl philosophy, a frame- 
work or^scheme of values ^ upon which knowledge, techniques, and skills 
can be tested, evaluated, and Incorporated. 

Committed leaders must therefore" 

1, have a broad understanding of their society and world that reflacts 
the social and technological realities of contemporary time, 

2* concentrate much of their energies on one area of major organi-^ 
zatlonal intei"est and competence, 

3. be able to solve problems, within their area of interest and: 
compe tehee, in a scientific manners and 

.4, be aware that they are educators becaufee the organizational 

philosophy , policy , and structure they Influence will decermine 
thfi character of an environment which claims the time and- 
efforts of many people* 

The program to be developed for pre^servlce and in--servlce lender- 
ship education must function as a laboratory for social eKperimenta= 
tion, ' The curriculum must enable the learnera to develop a theoretical 
' framework within which leadership techniques are related to the major 
principles of the social and natural sciences. Additionally, it is 
imperative that a system of values and assumptions exists that is in 
tune with the realities^ of the time. , f ■ 

A program of leadership education must emphasl^se a closer rela- 
tionship between all personnel in schools , and teach leaders^ to apply 
the scientific method and valid educationai = theories to social and 
organizational problems. The program must not be finite; that is, the 
theoretical framework must undergo continual adjustment, challenge, 
and change * v 

ORGANIZATION DEVELOPMENT SUB-SYSTEM ^ 

The whole concept of competency^based personnel development is 
rooted in a very democratic base. The identification and utilization 
of tasks and competencies in cijrricurum construction cannot be 
accomplished without a great deal of cooperation and coordination, 
among many indivl^duals,* It would naturally follow that competency*^ 
based programs should function best In an organiztition where the 
structure is open and democratic. The discuss ion which ensues will 
outline sucli a structure* 



The T r n d 1 1 1 ona 1 B u reajjc ^r £^ t j j_0 r ga n i z a t ion 

The typical educational agency has traditionally been a bureaucratic 
organisation with well-defined offices or bureaus, somewhat well" 
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defined j*obs and responsibilities, and a more or less strict adherence 
to rules and regulations. Hureaiicratic organizations typicaiiy. have — ^ 
the fpllowing characteristics i ' = 

1* An organization of official functions bound by rules. 

2* The specification of a sphere of competence for each inember 

including (a) an obligation to perform functions which have been 
designated by a systematic division of labor, (b) providing the 
Incumbent the necessary, authority to carry out the functions, and 
(c) defining rhe-^ means of compulsion that can be employed, 

3* The offices are organized into a.JiiteraTChy * i,e*j each lower 
office is^ under the control atid supervision of a higher one. 

4, The rules that c^gulate the conduct of an office^fnay be such 
that they tequire speciaiized training of the iricumbent* 

5, Administrative acts^ decisions, and rules are formulated and 
recorded in writing. ' -. 

6, Incumbents are only subject to authority with respect to their 
impersonal official obligation, ' ' 

7* Incumbents are selected based on technical qualifications and 
are remunerated by flKed salaries* 

A bureaucratic organisation assumes d high degree of certainty or 
stability both within and outside the organization* That is. In most 
interactions that the education^' agency has with other organlEations 
or individuals, it is assumed that all events are predictable or 
certain* However, most organizations do not have the pleasure of 
enjoying certainty ill their environments* In the case of .the educa- 
tional agency, students, federal agencies, contractors, suppliers, 
teachers, and administrators make it impossible to assume that any 
event will occur with .certainty . As the environment becomes more 
variable and compleK , ^^many organisations continue to act as bureau-- 
cracies even when it is no longer appropriate. For example, many 
educational institutions have been criticized for trying to treat 
students and teachers as though they were Identical to each other. 
This occurs when rigid adherence to' rules is the enforced norm of 
any organization* . By st-Vlctly ndhorlng to rules', many educational 
institutions have forgotten that the primary goal of the organization 
is tu educate its clientele* 

The increases in knowledge thnt have occurred In the past fe,w^ 
y4Uirr4..have been overwhelming to many education agencies* Management 
Jnfarmation systems are now f r ant Leal ly being aMcmbled to assist 
admin Lstra tors in the integration of vast amounts of informrition. 
Thi.H need for mnnngemont Informotlon^'MiaH Introduced much risk and 
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uncertainty into the organizatlnn*- That is, there no longe^ is one 

sou rce lnior.ma^tio-n=^4i a^ wH ^^^^^^rttlTgt^ aupport or Vefute a particular 
point of view; data is available from so many sources and is of such 
F6mpliBiri:t-y— ^hat^dec^^^ are not easily verified. . 

Another factor that is causing the bureaucratic organiEation to 
become outmoded is the fact that new managerial strategies are 
necessary to cope with rapidly changing environmental conditions, 
proliferation of infiuenpes, and diversity of power groups. Pre-* 
vlously^ rules and regulations could be adopted for most situations.^ 
and hence management was basically a controLling function, but today 
policy and procedures manuals are btten outdated before they can; be 
reproduced* Today, never management techniques, such as management 
by objectives s PPBES, and goal setting are necessary to deal with 
__the uncertainties that eKis£ in the educational agency. 

Along with traditional management techniques ^ the concept of 
centralization 'of authority in the top level management is being 
replaced by more decentralized approaches. The mass of information 
that is often needed for decision^maklng^ today is'so vast that 
transmitting this information from the bottom of the hierarchy to 
top management may be a very expensive and . time consuming process. 
Consequently 5 administrators are seeking ways to create an organic 
national climate in which complex decisions can be made by the 
people with the information, regardless of their location in the 
organization* A^more dynamic organisation differs from a more 
bureaucratic one in that* 

■ , . . ■ ^ ■ 

1* Unrestricted exchange of ideas, c'r-iticisms j and advice improves 

communication, 

2. Organization members are bound by a norm of service and a code 
of ethics to represent the welfare and Interest of their client 
(students), rather than primarily promoting the interests of the 
organization* That isj a bureaucrat's decisions are. expected 

to be governed by compliance with directives from superiors, 
whereas the 'nonbureaucrats (professional) are governed by 
internalized i professional standards. 

3. doordination of effort is accomplished by holding members account^ 
able for attaining goals and objectives, rather than relying upon 
a hierarchy of authority. 

Or ganizational Development 

One method of moving from a bureaucracy into n more dynamic, 
flexible body is organiz ation development . This is a planned y 
organization^wide effort that Is managed from the top 4nd seeks to 
increase orgnnlzational ef fGctlveness and health through planned < 
interventions in the organization's processes through the u«e of 
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behavioral scienre knowledge. An organizatlpn development program 
is a planned change effort in that it involves a systematic diagnosis 
of the organization and the dBvelopment- of a strategic plan for 
improvement in the mobiliz'atlon of resources to catry out this 
effort. An organization development program is related to the total 
organikation ih ,that an entire system rather than the sub-systems 
of the organization is changed. Such a program is managed from the 
top wl,th administrators being committed to the program and actively 
supporting : the methods used to achieve" the goals, , Ef farts like this 
increase organizational effectiveness in .th^at tliey accomplish the 
following* / , 

1. Members of the drganizatlon manage^ their work against go^ls and 
plans for achievement rather than rules and regulations. 

2. Decisions 'atfe made by and close to the sources of Information^ 
regardless of where these gources are located pn the organi'= 
zatlonal chart , .■ ) 

3 * . Communication laterally and vertically is relatively free from 
distortion* ^ " . , 

4, There is a high interchange of ideas and possible solutions^ 

with relatiyely little energy spent in clashing over interperspnal 
difficulties. " = " "-^ ^ 

Organizational development achieves its goals through planned 
Interventions by using such processes as Individual motivation, powers 
communicd'tions s perception, cultural norms, problem solving ^ goal 
setting 5 interpersonal relationships, Intergroup relationships, and- ^ 
conf^rlct management, Organigatlon development capitalizes upon many 
processes in order to realize positive changes in organizational 
^interactions. For eKample, individual motivation Is ^nhanced by* 
giving individuals more control over their work (autonomy) through 
goal setting and management by objectives. The process of setting 
goals also enhances coTranunicatlon between subordinates and their 
superiors and of ten Includes group oc team goals wnlch'foster coopera^ 
tion. Goal setting is often. followed by delegation of Authority " 
sinct the subordinate now knows how he is expeGted to perform (goals), 
rather than trying to simply please his superior. Once the superior 
perceives, that subordina|es can assumg and do desire more responsi- 
bility in their Jobs, he can delegate more authority to them, ' This 
process perpetuates itself a^pd leads to increased effectiveness* 
Subordinates take, more interest and leads* to Increased effectiveness,, 
Subordinates take more /Interest In their works are committed to the 
goals of the organlEa^on, communicate more with their superiors, and 
eventually their superiors delegate more autho^rlty. ' . 

As subordinates become more rcGponsible for their Jobs and -pee 
their duties more? In^terms of the organization's goals, the need for 

a hierarchy becomes less important. Relatively few levels are' , 

/ ' .. k ■ ' * 
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needed^ In an organization in which each member assumed the responsi 
bility. for his job^ and many supervisory positions cease to^ be 
"controlling-' orienced and beconie goal oriented* The reduction of 
the number of levels in an organization decreases'^ the filtering' of 
information, promotes efficiency by reducing the number of super^ 
visory personnel, and enriches the jobs of subordinates. Organic 
zatlon development effprtr usually adopt the followi^ig operational 
^oals : ^ 

1* To develop a viable system that can be organized in a variety 
of ways depending on tasks . This means'^ systematic efforts to 
produce flexibility in the way the organization operates j s^, 
that it can organize its members' depending upon the natiire of 
the task. , : ' 

2* To optlmlEe the effectiv eness of both the stable (the basic 
administrative organization) and the temporary systems (the 
many task forces* p^jects, committees ^ etc, through which much 
" of the organizatiori'' s work is accomplished) by bullt-=inj con^ 
tlnuous improvement mechanisms, 

3, To move toward high^^cdllabo ratidn .and low competition beti^een 
incerde^pendent units One of the major obstacles to effective 
organization is the amount of disf unctibnal energy spent in 
inappropriate competltion^^energy that. Is hot available for the- 
accomplishment of tasks* . 

4. To reaeh the^point where decisions are made on the basis of 
information sources rather than organizational role . - This mians 
that there is a need to move toward a norm of authority, of 
knowledge J as well^ as the authority of role.- It does not meaA 
that decisions should be moved down in the ocganiEation; it 
means that top management should determine which is the best 
source of information to work with m particular problem. 

, / ^ ' 

^An underlying assumption of organisation development is that 
groups and 'teams rather than individuals are the basic units of 
organization to be chang^ed as one moves toward organisation health - 
and effectiveness^.' Individual learning and personal cljanqe do p^ccur 
in organization development^ but as a spin-off (not a primary go¥l)i 
An organiEadion is a -^group effort* It is made up of individual work 
groups structured around specialized fun'ctlbns. Such groups rather 
than single individuals are the basic components through which an 
organization gets ^ its mission delineated and accomplished. 

Organization development efforts' are indicated vhen any of the 
.following organizational Conditions occuri 

1, The need 'to change a managerial, strategy. 
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The Matri x Or ganizat ion 

The matrix plan is one alterrflflve organ l^^a t ional pattern for 
ereating an open and democratic cllinntp in which competency-based 
porsonnel development programs can succeed. This format provides for 
basie administrative ^'skeleton," while incorporating a potential for 
great- fleKibllity in assignments. Special project groups^ task forces, 
and/q'r committees can be formed and dissolved without disrupting 
dny-^to-day operations. When problems are only 'vaguely understood, 
when solution strntegles do nox yet exists and when resources have 
not yet been developed, groups of indiylduais with varying backgrounds 
organized ijito project groups or tdsk forces foster the development 
of quality programs.. Manpower redundancy is minimiEed by "borrowing" 
people for temporary or intermittent assignments, ^ 

Project teams can be used for almost any temporary task that is 
hlg enough or complex enough to requlrfe the establishment of a 
standard organization. By designating someone as a task force 
coordinator^ the agency can create two main branches in the organi- 
zation, One will be the operations branch involving the typical 
i!>s truct lonal and/or administrative personnel, The otheri the task 
force branch, will be a parallel branch in the organization. It will 
"borrow" personnel intermittently or temporarily from the operations 
branch for special assignment on task 'forces . ^ Figure Vll depicts 
this kind of organization. 

As nan be seen in Figure III, the cAordinator of task forces will 
accept assignments from the chief administrator. The coordinator * 
main task Is to develop task force groups \ whose members *are selected 
hecause of their expertise which relates, to the particular problem of 
concern. The coordinator must haye^ the authority, and status within 
rhe organisation that allows^ hUm to approach middle management per- 
sonnel with requests for assignments of various Individuals to task 
forcesr Task forces should be made up of members from wlthlrji^s wall, 
as outside the agency or institution. 
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The coordtnntur must have a broad Icnowled^^e of the human resources 
avallabltf to t\w organi^^at ion , and inuHt undergtand the comprehensive ^ 
spGCtnmi of yocationAl. education. This individual must also possess 
sound and accurate iudgment so that personnel can be most efficiently 
and effectively combined into task forces or project teams. Task 
force membership should vary widely in personal and professional 
characteristics of the members, as well as the number df members in 
each group. One of the Important functions of the coordinator is to 
insure that certain staff members are not overloaded while others are 
undercut 11 1 zed * 

Organizations which make the most effective use of new and 
improved technical and organisational procedures display the follow-^ 
ing charac tariBtics : 

1. The organisation's personnel do not fear change* 

2. They have as a pervasive value the desire to be excellent and 
to adopt new and better procedures , 

3. They are receptive , consequently , to new ideas and practices 
and are able to use them well. They can be innovative with - 
new ideas of their own, 

4. The organization is flexible and adaptable. There is an organi- 
^^atlonal climate' of expectancy that changing structure and 

methods will permit ah even better performance* 

5. Employees, supervisory and^ non^supervlsory ^ participate (to the . 
extent they expect -^and have the skills to do so) in deciaions 
affecting them and their work. 

6. There is high motivation to implement the decisions that are 
reached * 

7» In shortj the organisation and its staff generally— rather than 
just some of its leaders-^see change as a constructive force for 
progresSj rather than a threat to be resisted. 

The most effective way to organize an educational agency so that 
it applies new research findings like competency^based personnel 
development programs Is through a matrlK organization. In such an 
organisation, the individual in charge of all short'-term projects has 
to accomplish his goals by working collaboratively across Institutional 
and functional lines of supervision-. In such a system^ organizational 
influence is secured, not through a grab for power, but rather by 
constructive probldm solving in cohesive groups. The staff in a 
matrix organization is quite interested and willing to commit effort 
to innovative practices, 
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Resiaarch findingB show Chat: ChG rGsults achiuvaci by an urgani^ 
zntion depend boLh on t:h,e qiuiiity n\ t\w docLHvons nnd the GXtGnt to 
which thoee decisions are adcepted. The matrix organization achlevns 
better results than other systems for two reasons: First, its 
problem solving is better than the win-lose confrontation of other 
nianagement systems and second^ the decisionB reached are executed 
with greater understanding and greater motivation by the personnel 
involved. 

An organization is a group efforts It is made up of individual 
work groups structured around specialized functions. Such groups 
rather than single individuals are the basic components through which 
an organization gets its mission delineated and accomplished. By his 
own behavior, the work group leader Ci,e*j the nianagerj administrator, 
or agency head) becomes a major "linking pinj" or a major obstacle, 
In helping fit his work group ^s performance into the total task of 
the whole organization. By his own leaderships he sets the examplo 
of how subordinates deal with him as a supervisor, and they with each 
other as individuals or as members of a peer group. 

One factor which must be kept in mind is that a change in structure 
does not necessarily cause a change in the processes that occur 
within the organization. Changing the structure of the organization 
is the first step in a long-terrfi organization development strategy. 
Changing the organizational structure is a nece^ssary_^ but not a 
sufficient condition to bring a^ o ut^ organi zational effectiveness, 
Onlyj by increasing the capabilities of the individuals within the 
organization, and fostering flexibility with the organization, can 
any educational Institution become a dynamic organization in the 
future. „ ^ 



COST ANALYSIS SUB-SY STEM 

One of the principle criterion of any accountability activity is 
"cost effectiveness," Personnel development programs should be no 
exception. 

There is a great need to design and perfect a practical cost-- 
effectiveness analysis methodology which can be applied to pre and 
in^^service personnel development. 

Cost effectiveness analysis plays three roles in personnel 
development i , 

1. As a_ planning device it can assist in the selection of an inno-- 
vative approach from several alternatives, 

2. As a n asses sm en t ji^e v 1 c e it can serve as an indicator of 
whether or not expenditures in a given area were justified. 
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3* 4^ JI niuji 1 ti^r l.ng dt3vU[0 it can htj used to decide if a given 

prac t i c'e/pro)'.riini RluMilti |iu cuintiniuMl on the basis of return Cor 
expend It Lire. 

The cost anaiysls sub-system may be defined as "a structured series 
of acClvities and techniques whLch facilitate a systematic e^: ination 
of an alternative or single educational program/activity in teuiis of 
Its advantages as measured by a fixed level and quality of outcome, 
and di Badvantages , as measured by the economic cost," 

Cost effectiveness as an nnnlytical tool For cassessing outcomes 
of single or altu rnritive p rog rams /ac t i vi t ies in achieving specified 
objectives as related to costa cnrisists of the following basic 
elements: 

\ ■ . • 

'f^A _OlLiA^- ^ ( g ) ^ the first and most important elements, 

of the analysis is to specify certain goals or ohjectlvjs in 
measurable terms. 

The Alternat ives . The second element is to Iden tlf-y ^ the relevant 
alternatives in achieving the specified objectives ^ the program 
under study, 

3- The Cost . The cost is estimated for each alternative to actom- 
plish the objactives. In analyses for a multdj-year time period j 
the cost can be measured with consideration of the discount rate, 

4. The Ou tputs . The outputs are the expected results from an 
alternative program* They are often numerically expressed 
indicating the degree of actual performances or predicted out- 
comes resulting ftom an alternative, \ 

5/ The Eff ective ness. Effectiveness is am expec; ted output equivalent 
to the program objective or a measure 6^N the extent to which the 
objective is achieved. 

6^ The Efficiency . Efficiency a measure of^ the relationship 
between the-, output and the cost. 

7. ^Cr ite/ion . A criterion is an index or ratio used to rank the 
alternatives in order of desirability on the basis of the 
degrees of e f f ec t ivaness over efficiency. 

Much exparimentation and innovative practice still needs to be 
undertaken before a workable cost analysis sub-system can be installed 
in the compatency-based personnel davelopment system , The first three 
elements; objectives, alternatives ^ and cost are easily determined 
for any program. It is the fourth element, the outputs^ which are 
extremely elusive and difficult to measure in quantitative terms. 
It iSj of course, imperative that both the cost and outputs be 
reported in numeric form if an index or ratio is to be computed. 
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This sub-system pruvitltas a challenge to researchers and practi-- 
tloruTS whu:h must hu met if perHonnc!. devc 1 npnien I: is to contlnuG 
at an expanded rate, 

IM^OJKTION/PiyvDICTTON SUB-SYSTC-i (future persnnnel needs) 

The projection/prediction of future personnel needs in all job 
categories is an essential factor in the long range plans for per- 
sonnel dovelopmentp This, is a complex process which may be rtiore a 
function of planning than personnel development,^ Nevertheless, it is 
the personnel developers who must analyze available data and make 
expert judgments about future needs. 

This projection/prediction output is input from annual and long'- 
range personnel development plans. All pre^service- and in-service 
activities should be predicated on these data. Likewise budget 
requests must be based on such data* 

Several of the factors which must be an. i /zed in formulating 
projections/predictions are: 

1. Anticipated technological or pedagogical developments which may 
require the retraining of personnel (e.g.^ change to the metric 
system) * 

2*" A change in the type or scope of the business^lndustrial 

community (e*g. , a change from heavy industry to service occu-- 
pations and/or an anticipated influx of industry from another 
area ) , 

3- Changes in the type and scope of personnel development programs 
at colleges or universities (e.g,, the establishment or expansion 
of technology programs) * 

4, A change in student /parent interest which may change enrollment 
patterns (e*gp, decreased emphasis on professional college 
preparation with an accompanying ^increased emphasis on technical 
programs or vice versa) , 

Projection of personnel needs is a matter of analyzing past trends 
and projecting on the basis of apparent directions* Prediction on 
the other hand is based on anticipated trends. Predicting may or may 
not alter projections. It is important, however, that projection/ 
prediction be a simultaneous activity, 

A need exists for someone to adapt projection/prediction tech- 
niques and devices which have been developed by manpower forecasters 
in business and industry to the needs of vocational personnel fore^ 
casting as well as to others areas, e.g,, music, medicine, law, or 
art. 
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PFJiSONM ^TY p EVELOPMENT SUB-SYSTEM 

Pei^sonnel who work in education are coinplex organisms made up of 
cognitivu pBychomotor and nffective knowledge and endowed with iinique 
personalitles. They embrace both intrinsic and extrinsic values. 
The individual personality is probably the most valuable working, 
tool he or she posseBses* This is only true, however, in cases where 
they have loarned to use self effectively and constructively* An 
individual's personal tr«its and characteristics are exhibited out^ 
wardly in the following ways: 

1. objectivity or lack of objectivity in performing assigned duties j 

2. expressed values, 

3* attitudes toward the job, self, and the personnel with whom he/she 
works, 

4. capacity to facilitate the growth of others^ 

5. capacity to emphasise , 

6. ability to motivate others positivelyj and 

7* ability to communicate effectively* 

Worker personality is important enough to warrant special treat- 
ment in the competency-abased personnel development system* Pro- 
fessionals usually come to the organization with their personalities 
already well developed. All personnel develppers can hope to do is 
provide a climate in which each unique personality can function to its 
fullest potential and to help workers establish a viable congruence 
between their personalities and role expectations^ 

In order to help individuals foster the full deyelopment and 
utilization of their personalities the following two steps are 
needed* ^^s^ 

1* an assessment of individual personality characteristics, 

2, an individual and/or group program to produce needed personality 
adjustments or changes. 

One note of caution is in order here. It is best for the personnel 
developer to work closely with a competent psychologist or psychiatrist 
in the development' and imprementation of this sub-system. 
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Assessment of Tndl vlclunl Personnlity Cjumijc^ 

S tandardi2t?d InvenCorios can he used as a vahicle for asststinR In 
the assessment of personnel persunalicies * A number of good and 
reliable InstrunienCS are available. When selecting and using such 
Instruments the fallowing guidelines may prove helpful: 

1* Select an instrument which can be self-administered, self-scored, 
and requires a low level of time (45 minutes or less). (One such 
instrument is the Personal Orientation Inventory j developed by 
Everett L. Shostrom, and sold by Educational and Industrial 
Testing Service, San Diego, California 92107). 

2. Select an Instrument chat measures personality dimensions which 
appear to relate to the individual job assignment (e.g., 
teachers — ^regard for nature of man, all men are good or bad), 

3* Assure everyone that results are confidential and that they 

control the use of such information* They may or may not choose 
to share the results with others* (Although they should be per- 
suaded that it would be helpful to have someone else share 
in the interpretation.) 

Small group and individual sessions may prove useful in= gathering 
information about personnel behavior^ values, attitudes^ and other 
external characteristics. Here are some guidelines to considers 

1, The personnel developer must minimize any feelings of threat 
he/she may potentially present to the individual or group. This 
can be done by limiting input to starter questions and non- 
controversial statements based on personal observations of 
situations. The leader should spend as much time as possible 

in listening and observing. ^ 
' y' " " 

2, Structure groif^s to achieve certain desired effects • This can 
be done by keeping groups homogeneous or heterogeneous as 
needed (e.g., all teachers vs. teachers and guidance counselors- 
all aggressive persons vs. aggressive and non-aggressive persons- 
all minority persons vs. a racial mix). 

A great deal of personality related background data can be 
gathered through the regular performance evaluation system as well. 

Several significant uses can be made of personality information 
when personnel developers are taught to" properly interpret such 
data. These uses: 

1. Allow supervisory personnel to anticipate indlvidual^^ehavljCLr— ==— 
in given s i t ua t ion£^____=„_=^^-— — 

2. Enable the personnel developer to guide and'dlrect the pro-- 
fessional growth process of Individuals or groups. 
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3. Allow rulminlstrritors to assipji individuals Casks which fit 
theii: uiiiquu parHonat i ty ci hn rac L ur i h L i cs . 

When the results of personality Invencorles are shared and the 
results of these inventories are' analyzed under the direction of a 
competent supervisor the individual begins to possess a better under ^ 
standing of his Innerworklngs , Once Che Jndlvidual begins to realiae 
his strengths and is able to recognize weaknesses he has taken a 
giant step toward Imp roving h is work process under Che supervisor ■ s 
direction. An understanding of self by the individual should also 
aid in formulating realistic and actainabit.' goals. 

Professionals, In order to meet the requiremGnts of their 
positions and to develop the type of climate In which learner growth 
and creacivlty can occur, musC conClnually be ready to make personal 
and program adjustments. Seven chciracteristics of this adjuscmenC 
are briefly reviewed here: 



1. The individual must maintain an integrated personality. This 
involves a coordination of the person's needs and goal seeking 
behavior into a smoothly functioning Interaction wich the 
environment. 

2. Conforming to demands of school society. The successful worker 
must have a degree of harmony with the standards of the peer 
group, students and professional leaders without surrendering 
individual spontaneity. i 

3. The individual must adapt to reality conditions. He must.be 
willing CO expose himself to present hardship condicions in 
order to make gains toward long-range goals. 

4. The worker must maintain consistency. This /is the qualitative 
facet which makes possible prediction of behavior and permits 

^'the assessment of adjustment- 
s' The person must mature with age. He must make allowances for 
maturation and development of himself as an individual along 
with the concomitant growth of more complex adjustment processes. 

6. The individual must maintain an optimal emotional tone. In the 
face of emotionally loaded situations, the well-adjusted person 
is nelthe'r conscricted In emotional involvement nor overwhelmed 
by personal reactions. 



7^__X!l^i^o^te^-=irr^ t-=e^ to the school society 

thrqugh an increase in efficiency. He must have the assurance ^ 
that adjusted behavior re^^^s beyond sel f^centered goals. 
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Pursniui I.i ty nssusHnitMU inuHt bu a continuiiu; effort: since changes 
arfd shifts can takG place in individiml rtaelings, attitudes, and 
behaviors. The mental health of personnel should be under continual 
monitoring, especially in times of great emotional, physical, and/or 
professional stru.^i. 

As a basis fur fully^ understanding personality differences among 
workers we will need to take a look at the differences between the 
normal and abnormal period of personality adjustment experienced by 
indiyLduals* 

]. The normal individual seenis to have a relatively well^organized 
perBonality; the abnormal a relatively disorganized personality. 
However, in paranoia, the personality becomes relatively well- 
organized, but psychotic, almost Invariably beliefs are diagnosed 
as a delusional system because they markably deviate from 
customary beliefs. So, in spite of the seemingly inter-personal 
character of this distinction between the normal and abnormal 
-- personality, it has a cultural reference. 

-2. The normal person seems to be able to gratify his motives 

effectively by means of his behavior; the abnormal engages in 

' ineffective behavior. However, psychopaths gratify their motives 
effectively, but by violating custom. Also, those who conform 
to inadequate customs are, by definition, engaging in Ineffective 
behavior. Thus, the criteria of effectiveness and inef f ectivenee 
tend to be culturally conditioned. 

3. A normal person has a personality approximating the average of 
the peer group ," the abnormal has an aberrant personality. How- 
ever, it Is at least theoretically possible that most members 
of a group may be neurotic or psychotic, in which ease the 
aberrant personality may be neither. This is temporarily the 
case in mass hysterias. 

4. The normal individual conforms to group customs; the abnormal 

is a deviate. However, in order to engage in effective behavior, 
it is necessary to violate inadequate b^stoms. AlsOj a group of 
persons may have social laws which the nkurotlc or psychotic can 
assume satisfactorily; in which case he be^omes_a__caa£armist . 
Thus,^ ^_scJiaQl_sox4.e=t5?x^st^^ be channelized 

~~ Tn^^certain areas, and the neurotic, as a result may become a * 
succesiful and respected worker. Finally, conformity itself 
can be a neurotic symptom, as we see in the case of many ultra- 
conservatives in education, - X 

■ ■ 

As symbolic capacity that endows a person with foresight develops 
in an individUfil* there is a corresponding increase in ability to 
control one's behavior by anticipating its probably long-range 
consequences. 
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This incranHu in sol n-contral is ImporLant irt' the supervisory 
relationship wi t li thu intlLvLdiiai since it mocins a lessened need for 
cbntrol by an external authority. Conformity consequently becpmes 
a relatively unimportant Issue^ The Integra tively adjusted person 
either conforms to group standards been use its acceptance leads' to 
the most rewarding long range personal consequences, or the individual 
relxels agn Inst, author 1 ty , whether of persons, regulations, or customs, 
£2illiiS£££l grnunds\ 

The ability of most pt'ople to assume an attitude toward the 
"merely possible" suggests that the normal individual has ideas and 
standards' that he tries to live up to even though^ they often exceed 
his grasp. 

Learning is not determined directly by pleasure or pain, but by 
the reduction of drives and achievement of adjustment. Organisms 
tend to repeat and learn responses that lead to tension reduction 
and to the completidn of motivated activity, ' 

Theoxgtj^l__Fran jewQrk for Understa nding ^Personality 

The following propositions relating to a theoretical framework, 
for understanding the personalities of individuals who work in edu- 
cation are adapted from the work of Carl Rogers,^ In describing 
man's behavior, Rogers feels that humanity is positive, forward- 
moving, constructive, realistic, and quite trustworthy. There are 
four significant facts in his formulation of a theory of personality. 
These major themes are the self as an experiencing mechanism, and 
the three subsidiary themes of self-actualiEation, self-^maintenance , 
and self-enhancement. It should be noted that Rogers' theory of 
personality is a client-centered approach and pays great attention 
to the individual. 



Propositions Rela ting to a Theoretical 

Framework of Teacher PersonaTity / 

1. Each person exists in a continually changing world of experience 
of which he is the center. Individuals all live in their own 
private world of experience, in worlds that are never the same- 
one day to the next. This viewpoint, of course, stresses intro- 
spection. It is called by some, phenomenology. The experience 
may be conscious or sub-conscious, t^en the experience Is con- 
scious, it concerns the world of symbols. One's private world 
can be known only to one's self, 

— ^ ^ . ^• 

^Rogers, Carl in Ledford J. Bischof , Interpreting Personality ' 
Theories : Harper and Row Publishers , New York City, 1964. 
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Tho porBon ruacrH la the \ \aA.d ns iv is experiGnced and per= 
ceived, This ptjrrupiuai fiyld Is, fur tht? Lndividujil, rL^a I i ty , '* 
Reality may bo absnracc to elm* philuHopher but to thu worker, 
reality is tested and accepted by his own perceptual syBteni. 
When one has a perceptual system which is consistent for oneself, 
one has a certain degree of pred 1 g tab 1 1 1 ty upon which one can 
depend, 

Tlie professional reacts as an organized whole to this phenomenal 
field, Ono of the muHt basic character isticB o\ his/her life 
is tlie tendency toward total or organized goal-di^rectgd 
responses . 

The individual has one basic tendency in strlving--tD actualize, 
maintain, and enhance the experiencing organism. 

Behavior is basically the K^^al directed, attempt of the professional 
to satisfy personal needs as experienced, in the field aa per- 
ceived. All of these are basically related. Further, reactions 
are not to reality as others may see them but' to the individual's 
perception of reality. Motivation eKists primarily in the 
present* There is no behavior except to meet a present need, 

/■ 

Emotion accompanies and in general facilitates such goal directed 
behavior, the kind of emotion being related to the seeking versus 
thM consummatory aspects of the behavior, and the intensity of 
the emotion being related to the pe-rceived significance of the . 
behavior for the maintenance and enhancement of the organisifj. 
Personality trUes to integrate the two kinds of emotions, the 
unpleasant or excited feelings, and the calm or satisfied emo^ ^ 
tions. Perception determines the Intensity of t^e^^emotlonal 
reaction, 



7. The best vantage point for understanding behavior is from. the. 
internal frame of reference of the individual. What may seem to 
be meaningless and strange behavior to an observer may be very 
purposeful behavior to the individual* There are many drawbacks 
and immense difficulties in getting at the introspective feeling 
of any particular person. These drawbacks are a function of 

-counterparts in our own life, to the life of another individual. 
Consequently, we may become able to infer introspective behavior. 
Preconceptions on our part, however, may destroy the ability to 
see within the internal workings of another human^ 

8. A portion of the total perceptual field gradually beconies 
differentiated as the self. How the self develops is extremely 
difficult to study. ^ We have not made too much^progress in this 
area. 
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9. As M fi'sult (if i n tome t ion with tho tsnvironmcant: and particularly 
as a ruHuU of e va 1 ua t Lima 1 inturaciion with uthers* the structure 
□ f self is formed, Tlio rft^ir is an organised, fluid, but con- 
sistent conceptual pattern ol percept'lonB of character lat ics and 
re Lacionships of t!ie "r''\ir' the ''ME'' together with varues attached 
to tliese concepts. Kxperience with others helps to develop a 
sense of Helf. Hupervl bo i:>: influence is essential In this stage 
of structuring the self. ^ ^ 

10. The values attached to exnc r i ences , and the values which are part 
'^'ot the set restructure , in some Instances are values experienced 
directly by the professional* , In sonie instances they are values 
introjected ,or taken over Frnm others, but perceived in distorted 
fashion, as if they had been experj^nce^ directly. Experiences 
have values, These values may bo direct experiencos, gained 
from others^ distorted, hut whatever their source, they grow out 
of exper ie nces . 

As experiences occur in the life of the individual they are either 
(a) symbDlized , perceived , and organized into some relatiohship 
to the self, (b) ignored because there is not perceived relatloq^ ^ 
ship 10 the self structure., (c) denied symbol Iza tio^n or given a 
. V distorted symbolization "because the experience is inconsistent 
with the structure of the self. Again we find the self as a 
keystone to open perception or to perception which is below the 
level of consciousness. 

12, Mdst of the ways of behaving which are adopted by tlie person are 
those which are consistent with , the conc'ept'of self . The ^self 
hopes; to maintain behavior which is consistent w'ith thte picture 
it has of the self. 

13;' ^ Behavior may, in some Instances, be brought about by organic ' ^ 
'f^xper icjices and needs which have not been symbQllEed, Such 
'behavior may be inconsistent with the structure of the selfj 
but in such instances the behavior is not "owned" by the indi-- 
vidua!. ^ When behavior is not controlled, it is regarded as not 
' belonging to the self. ^ . ■ " 

14. Psychological maladjustment exists when ^he worker denies to 
awaren.es s significant sensory and visceral experiences ^' .which 
consequently are not symbolized and organized into the gestalt 
of the self^-structure. When this situation exlsta, there is a 
baSiC pr potential psychological tension. The persona lij;y cannot 
actualize itself if thy exper iences ^ a re not trye to the real 
'-self, ^ 

:5* Psychological adjustment exists , when the concept of the self' is 
such that all the sensory and visceral experiences of the Indi- 
vidual are, or may be, assimilated on a symbolic level "into a 
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uonsisttHit: reiat ionshlp with the concept of self. Inattention 
Ifi retluced when the purBonaLity hay a xaqw feeling about itself, 

16* Any experience which is inconsistent with the organization or 
structure -of the self may be percelyed as a threat^ and the 
more of these perceptions there are, the more rigidly the self 
structure is organized to maintain icH^elf , Events which 
threaten the personality may frequently make the personality 
stiff and rigid , . ^ ■ \ 

. ■ ■ • ' * 

17. Under certain conditions primarily involving a complex absence of 
any threat to the self-structure, experiences' which are incon- 
sistent wlth'it may be perceived* and examinedj and the structure 
of self revised to assimilate and include such CKperiences* 
Change in a personality comes about when the personality can 
accept a new facet of itself. f 

18. When "he individual perceives and accepts, into one consistent 
and integrated system^ all sensory and visceral experiences , . , 
then the individual is necessarily more understanding and 
accepting of others $nd their Indlyidual differences. When the 
personality can develop a conaiatent self concept ^ it develops 

a good interpersonal relationship as ^ natural rtsult, 

19. As individuals perjeive and accep^t into theit self^structurea 
more organic experiences , they find that: they replace their 
present falue systema---based so largely; upon^- introjections which 
hnve been distortedly symbolized^-^with a continuing organlsmic 
valuing proceaa\ As individuals gain conf idehce 'in the valuing 
process s they find the old systems unnecessary and no longer, 
threatening. \^ . 

20. The professional desires social esteem., Ajt times, the desi^re to 
be right and praised and esteemed worthy by others In Society 
over takes and over^rulea the values that' the individual desires. 
When it is important for the personality to be considered V 
worthwhile by otherSj.it may^^over-^rule the inner functions and 
inner dynamics of the orgajilsmic self,- 

21* An extremely strong desire for self-esteem operates In a parallel ' 
system with the flesire for social esteem. Because workers have 
this need or desire for self'-esteem which grows out of experience^ 
it is possible for the personality to ignore the pressures of 
society which gave the individual the desire for social esteem, 

22. Because of the forces ^ desires ^ and demands of social and self- 
esteem, there develops an attitude of self-worthiness. The 
condition of self-worthiness helps the individual In the hurly- 
burly of everyday life. Thefef ore , the personality which feels 
worthy of something helps buttress theMesire for self esteem 
in his capacity to obtain the feeling of social esteem. 
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General ConBlderatlons ' . « . ' ^ 

1. tine at the greatest strivings of the personality is foi: self- 
cons is tency. ' . , . . 

2. The personality or self attempts to seek independence^ greater 
spchf -incicy, and integration of all the life forces that Impinge 

* upon i t . ^ \^ 

3. UTien the self attempts ^o change its behavl^, the change results 
not- only from= learning* Changes in one's picture of one's self . 
are highly involved * <€ir"^ort the personality Is more than a 
learning mecfianism. It looks within itself to determine that 
whatever It is learning is worthwhile, follows its own value 
system, and can be Integrated into the self picture, 

4* Pei^sonalities desirinR to examine what they are can best *^'explore 
within" rather than coldly or objectively Vo^erve the self*"^ 

It Is obvious that our theoretical framework of personality is 
painted toward one goal, ..and tfhat is an examination 'Or consideration 
of the self, '^fhe, self may be defined as 'the awareness of >eing^ 
f uhctloning.; the stri^vinss, emotlonalj'f eellng, anS ideaa that the^ 
individual recognizes, interpretSs and values as his very own. 



Subsidiary Theme^ Related to ' ^ ..^ * 

Consideration of -the- Sel£ . 

1 , Self =Ac^uaftt gat j^on_ Theme ' ^ 

The term self--actualliarion is a convenient one, tKough not 
necessarily all-=incluslve , for the"^ dynamics whdch describe a human 
being as starting as an infant and growing to adulthood* We 
cohs^ider in self-factual J nation all the processes by which one 
ca,S:.\^ir^^ one's oelf from others and one's organic 

functions from social functions and moves in the direction of 
self ^responsibility . ^ Refore the personality can do any thing at 
all. It must actually beglji* Self "actualization goes from the 
simple to the complex. It' begins at Conception and continues 
throyghout mFtuVlty. The goal the individual most wlw'/i^,s to 
achieve, the t^nd which one knowingly or ' unknowingly pursues^ is to 
, bef'ome one', silf, ' - ' » ' 

The urge to crea^te seoms to be innate, or Inborn, It follows, 
then, chat the greatest thing the professional can create in an 
entire life span ij4=the self. The self is th^ epitome of 
creativity,. Out of the self "that the profeislonal creates from 
childhoold emerge all the oth^r things that are normally con- ^ 
sldered a^i cjeativbi artistic works, inventions, social systems, 
but the worker hilfa to create a. self before anything el^e can be 
created, * . ' , 
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One of the central themes in, actualizing a self is to undergo 
as many experiencas as possible. Only by Che personality eKperi- 
' encing activities and knowing what It is experiencing can the 
self be actualized. Some of the isxperiences the persanality 
goes through may not be at the fully conscious level. There is 
a difference between the conscious and unconscious levels of 
experiencing* One of the prime factors in experiencing which 
leads to a true self-actualization Is congruence: being aware 
of and being open *o all /the eKperiences which are integrated by 
the self. It is not enough however, simply to experience things 
in haphazard fashion with no other dynamics involved. Experience 
must tell one Its own meaning, " 

■ % ! • 

Self-Maintenance Theme 

Once the professional has ^become actualized to the fullest extent 
possible, self-maintenance myst continue. It' is not enough to 
be something, /one must keep being something* 

It Is generally considered that at the self-maintenance level one 
achieves self-understanding at Its fullest potential. The self- 
maintenance level brings out the richnesSi maturity, and ramifi- 
cations of total personality. Self-maintenance dynamics operate 
from current pressures or tensions. Behavior is not directly 
caused by things which happened In the past. There is no behavior 
except to meet a present need, ^^This is not to deny that behavior 
is caused by past experiences. It is that we can never accurately 
know those causes^ which are often complex and remote. The best 
way of understanding behavior Is in terms of the function it 
serves In the present. 

Self-maintenance Is not to be confused with homeostasis. Indi- 
vidual profea^onals move and change, and therefore there Is a 
"flow'-^ in the cbatlnuum of life. To put it brleflyj life Is a 
process, ngt ^^^^s^tion. 

As part o/ the process of maintaining one's self^ the worker 
should have an "openness of experience," Only as a worker is 
willing to try new things can there be a constructed feedback of 
the self* If the workers personiality ignores the richness of 
the process bf experiencing for self, hta is likely to create an, 
extremely faulty ''frame of reference* 

Self-Enhancement Theme " 

— -- , .n 

As much as the person wishes to get started in self-actualization 
and then keep and enrich what he had in going beyond dead center 
by s^>l f-malntenanco, the persnnarity also wishes to enhance 
itself. Life is more than getting and preserving what we have. 
One also wishes to transcend thb status-quo* 
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Self-enhancement does not flow smoothly but consists of struggle 
and pain, Jt la a process of going backward and forward; the 
losing and gaining of goal structures. 

It is a professional's privilege to enhance himself. They should 
be more than a robot or controlled ploy of another individual^ 
There should be complete freedom for the Individual to enhance 
his own personality. The subjective vklue choice of any given 
personality must never be threatened. We must use the behavioral 
sciences in ways which will be free, not concrolled ; which will 
bring about constructive variability , not conformity; which will 
develop creativity, not contentment; which will facilitate each 
teacher in his self^directive process of becoming; which will 
aid individuals, groups, and even the concept of science to become 
self^transcending and freshly adapt to ways of meeting -life and 
its problems, , ■ ^ r^^. 

Attention must be given to the self-actualization, self=maincenance 
and the self ^enhancement of Individual personalities in planning a 
persDnallty development sub-system. Advice* and guidance must be 
secured from a competent and reliable psychiatrist or psychologist in 
planning and implementing the sub-system. If done properly such a 
program can have a great positiyc impact on overall effectiveness and 
morale of individual workers in an institution. 



BASIC DATA ANALYSIS SUB-SYSTEM (Task/Competency Inventories ) 

The foundation of any competehcy-based personnel development 
system must be laid on the tasks persons in the organisation perform 
and the competencies requires to perform these tasks. Such tasks 
and competencies should become evaluative criteria for determining 
worker deficiencies and needs as well as a framework upon which to 
construct the curriculum for overcoming identified deficiencies , 

The basic data analysis sub-system is concerned with two. primary 
activities * , 

1*. the Identification and inventorying of tasks performed by workers 
2, the identification, of competencies needed to perform the tasks ^ 

The following Is a brief discussion of each activity' 
Ta s k I n ve n t o r 1 e s 

Typically task description and inventory techniques have been 
applied to workers performing manual tasks ,ln Jobs that can he readily 
observed. The inventory of supervisory, administrative, or instruc- 
tional positions, such as those hold by moHt professionals in 
education, has occurred relatlvnly Infrequently, Thus, there eKists 
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no one "accepted'' method. It Is, therefore, necessary for a 

reasonable and reliable method to be selected or developed for 

this sub-system. The followtng is an attempt at outlining such a 
method* * 

1, A comprehensive list of candidate tasks must be developed * 
Such a list must address every conceivable job related 
activity which could be performed by a person in the target 
position. This may be accomplished in one of several ways* 

a. Position incumbents may be surveyed in an open-ended style 
by asking them to "write down every task you perform as 

. a part of your job," , 

b, A committee of job incumbent experts may develop such a 
list/ 

/ ■ ■■ 
— c, A^/ independent observer may record what the incumbent 
does, 

d^' The incumbent may be asked to keep a record or diary of 
/ his/her activitias. 

/ 

/ (The first two methods are the only practical ways to record 
/ the tasks performed by prof essionals # ) v 
/' ■ ' ' , 

2* Ail candidates must be screened for duplicates^ edited for 
clarity^ brevity, etc. and formed into a list of candidate*^ 
tasks , ^ 

3, Job incumbents should be asked to respond to the prepared tkak 
inventory in relation to the perceived importance/difficulty 
of each candidate task. Responses may be made on a siK-point 
scale such as the one depicted In Figure IV » 

4* The Instrument shown in Figure IV is a fixed response question- 
naire. Task statements are segmented into action words and 
task areas. The action word indicates the type of activity 
performed within a specific task area, 

5, Frequency distributions and means can be calculated for each 
statement. Significant tasks can be selected on the basis of 
a pre-detarmlned cut=off score, 

6. A list of most significant tasks based on importance to the job 
and difficulty of performance can then be constructed. 
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RATING SCALE t As a part of my positldh, this tasks 



0 - does not apply; not a part of my position 

1 ^ is not very (important, difficult) 

2 ^ is slightly (important^ difficult) 

3 ^ is moderately (important ^ difficult) ■ 

4 ^ is very important ^ difficult 

5 - is extremely (important 5 difficult) 



ACTION WORD 



TASK AREA 



u 



H 

P 
U 
M 



approve 



technical programs 



coordinate 



develop 



direct 



establish 



evaluate 



plans 



survey 



WRITE IN ADDITIONAL ACTION WORDS 



technical- programs 



^card column (CC) for keypunch purposes onLy 

Figure IV 
EKnmplo of Task Analysis Instrument 
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Competancy Inventory . 

The methodology for identification of competencies is baaed / 
on the assumption that the operation of a vocational education 
institution has one primary function* That function is to- help 
people enter and process In a job* Thus the function of such an 
agency can be subsumed under the process of education or instruction* 
This assumption does not overlook the fact that . there are many 
ancillary services which facilitate the instructional process/ 
All non-instructional functions must be studied in terms of their 
relationship to the educational process , 

Following is a suggested set of procedures for converting job 
tasks to competencies needed to perform those tasks i 

1* Competencies are. defined as the knowledge/understandings, 
skills and attitudes necessary to perform a given task* 

o wl e d g e / u n d e r s t and 1 n gs^ are the conditions of knowing some^ 
thing with familiarity gained through experience or association; 
the power to make experience Intelligible by applying concepts 
and theories. Skills are defined as the ability to use one's 
knowledge and understanding effectively and readily in the 
execution of tasks. An attitude is defined as a mental position^ 
feelings or emotion toward a fact or state; a predisposition 
to act in a certain way; a state of readiness that influences 
a person -to act in a givep manner* ^ 

2* In order to reduce redundancy in the competency generation, 
clusters of action words should be used rather than using 
single task staterteritl or action words* Tasks shouW be 
clusj^ered based upom the similarities ^of action words* That is, 
tasks^ should be clustered in accordance with judged similarities 
required of humans to perfopn those tasks* For instancej it is 
likely that "to plan'' will be an action word common to many 
task statements, and that it may be associated with otl^er 
action words such that the knowledges , skills, and attitudes 
needed, to perform planning and associated activities could be 
generated at the same time: As depicted in the right-hand 
column of Figure IV, the action word "to plan*' is clustered 
with the action words "design" and "predict*" The competencies 
needed £o "plan" are similar to the competencies needed to 
"design" or "predict*"*, .It would be wiisteful to separately 
generate coriipetencies for .different action words which all 
Involve similar abilities , when it could be done once and more , 
exhaustively for one cluster of action words* The action 
words, planj .deslgni and predict, ar^ clustered under the general 
function of designing as seen in Figure IV* For this function, 
the following competencies ar,e needed i 
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A, Knowledge of 

-the planning process 

-basic problem solving procaduras . h 

-the dacision-making process 

^schematic cechniques for planning (PERT) 

Skills in ■ 
-making daclsions 
^-astlTnating resources 

-receiving and assimilating information 
-arranging activities in a logical sequence 

^ C, Attitudes 'that 

-planning is a worthwhile and fruitful endeavor 
-program quality is strongly influenced by t^i 
quality of planning that precedes the program 

3* A committee of experts can be used to generate competency 
requirement statements for each of the action word clusters 
as shown in item number 2, Human judgment is necessary in 
this state since the translation of observations of events 
to useful data inevitably requires a human semantic operation* 
This becomes an act of Judgment in a greater or leaser degree. 

4* The competancies must be edited to eliminate overlap and 
redundancy* 

The competency list can be utilized in the construction of pre 
or in-service curricula. The tasks under each competency can be 
-used as examples for instructional purposes under each competency 
unit. ' ' 

The basic data analysis sub-system is an ext-remely important 
part of the entire competency-based personnel develo^merit system. 



CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT SUB-SYSTEM ' y 

The personnel development curriculum should have the following 
characteristics i 

■ ' - ^ / 

1. Responsiveness to the needs of both pre-servlce arid in-service 
staff. 

2. An organlEed sequence of instructional units* 

3. Units that are arranged in such a way that learning in each- 
unit is accomplished Independent of other units* 

4. Units that are based on the competancies required by staff. 
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5* Units that are adaptable to individual as well as group 
instruction. 

Competency-based curricula . are achievaraent-based whereas, tra- 
ditional curricula are experience or activlty^based , 

There are several well-defined steps which should be followed 
in designing a personnel development curriculum* They are^ 

1. Diagnosis of the educational needs of the clientele to be 
served. (Use Competencies as criteria.) 

2* Forrnulation of objectives* 

3. Selection of unit content to be covered, 

4* Organization of content into sequential steps, ^ 

5* Selection of appropriate learning experiences to fit content 
and clientele, 

. ^ -. ^ ^ . 

6, Organization of learning experiences, 

7* Choice of methods for evaluating the instructional process 
and outcomes* 

\ In-service programs are generally the most prevalent types of 
personnel development activities which are conducted in post-- 
secondary schools. Personnel developers in business and Industry 
have recently begun to question the effectiveness of conventional 
in-'Service methods* Many feel that such methods have not achieved 
important and desired attitude or behavior modifications* 

Perhaps it Is time that we take a long, hard look at the con- 
ventional in-service education programs wg are using in education* 
In order to examine this situation we must create a hypothesis 
about in-service programs where conventional training niethodologies 
were utilized i , 

!• The education resulted only in limited, if any, attitude change. 

2* There is almost no evidence to support the contention that the 
little attitude change that did take place was of" a sustained 
duration, 

3. There is almost no evidence that conventional education resulted 
in on-the-job behavior char?ges of BlgniEicant duration. 

It may be helpful to define what Is meant by conventional in- 
service activities* Conventionnl methods generally consist of the 
Identification of a topic or topics by various means. These topics 
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may or may not be perceived by the clientele as being important. 
The learning experiences generally consist of group meetings 
where either a local "expert" or an imported "expert" proceeds to 
"tell" the participants how "it" is» Typically there is little or 
no f ollow-^through with participants after the series of meetings 
are completed. 

We must also answer the question "What is it ^hat we hope to 
accomplish through in=service education?" There are usually 
aevaral outcomes which are sought* Among them arei 



1, 


providing inforiratlon about new 
cedural changes , etc. 


programs, policy, and pro- 


2, 


attitude changes 




3. 


behavior changes and 






developing or upgrading various 


programs. 




Convent ibnal in-^service programs 


have generally been more 



successful in accomplishing purposes 1 and 4 than in achieving 2 
and 3. This is probably due, at least in part, to the fact that 
1 and 4 elicit commitments and produce results which are largely 
external and visible whereas 2 and 3 are more likely to develop 
commitments and results which are more or less intrinaic. 



One conmionly held belief among many personnel developers is 
that in-service tral^ilng efforts will result in an attitude change 
which will then be translated into a behavior change. There ISs 
however, some doubt about the extent to which this happens, . This 
gives a good rationale for questioning the efficiency and effec^ 
tiveness of conventional methods. This concept is Illustrated by 
Che first sequence of events in Figure V* 

Another not so commonly held belief is that to obtain lasting 
change ope does not try to change people^ but rather to change the 
organizational constraints which oeprate on them. This tenent is ^ 
shown by the second sequence of events in Figure V, Behavioral 
psychologists specialising in attitude change have directly 
challenged the concept that attitude is directly linked to behavior. 
There is probably some link between attitude change and behavior 
change but it^is not clearly understood at this point In time. 
For^bur purposes then, we will hypothesise that changes in attitudes 
are not necessarily accompanied by changes in behavior. Furthermore 
when changes' in behavior do occur, they are rarely, if everj 
general or enduring. 

The question then arises i "What is an alternative approach to 
in-service education which will achieve desirable behavioral ■ 
changes?" The following is one optional method i 
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Stimulus Used 
to. Start the 
Change Process 



Primary Effect Secondary effect 



Influence effort^^ 



Attitude change 



■ ' i 

Behavior change 



.Structural change^^ Behavioral change m- Attitude change 



^Training, consultation, reasoning, eKhortatUon, persuasion, 
etc * " " 



^'*Change in job content, interaction patterns, work pro- 
cedures, physical arrangements , etc. 



Figure V ^ 



Alternative Approacljes to Achieving 
Attitude and Behavior Change 
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Structural change can lead to behavioral change which may lead 
to attitude change Behavior is frequently a function of job 
structure or organiiatlon. Structural change Influences job 
perf ormacice (e*g. forced school integration produced behavioral 
changes on the part of many staff members which in many cases 
changed attitudes about minority s,tudents)*' 



Perhaps the best approach to structuring the curriculum dgvelop- 
ment sub«system would be to consider all alternative approaches to 
in-*aervlce education irv light of the expected outcomes and then fit 
the strategy to the outcoTne wanted* It Is important, however, that 
the personnel devel:oper understand the characteristics of the 
individual or group to be served and mMke every attempt to suggest 
a method or activity which will compliment their needs and learn= 
ing styles* ^ ' 



SIM4ARY / 

The personnel development system shal^l^ provide services and 
activities whiQh will enable individual^ administratdve, super-- 
visorys instructiopal and supporting staff members in the 
organization to upgrade their required performance , i 

"he basis for in--service upgrading^ activities with presently 
erqployed persons in post-secondary InstitCitlons should be a 
realistic and comprehensive staff assessment. 

The program of leadership education must emphasiEe a close 
relationship between all personnel, and teach leaders to apply 
the scie^ntific method and valid educational theot'ies to social 
and orgahiF.ation^l problems* * 

The 'most ef^^ectlve way to organize an educational agency so 
that it applies new research findings like competency-based 
personnel development programs is through a matrix organi- 
Eatlon. ' \ ^ - . ^ 

There is a great^^eed to design and perfect a practical cost- 
effectiveness analysis methodology which' can be applied to 
pre and In^-service iDersonnel development/. 

\ ■ ^ ' 

A need exists to adapt projection/prediction techniques and 

devices which have been, developed by business and Industrial 

manpower forecasters ' to\the needs of education personnel 

forecasting. ^ \ 

The personality of individiials who work in post-secondary edu- 
cation is probably the most valuable working tool he or she 
possesses. It/ Is important fpr the personnel developer to 
work closfei,)^ wlth^^a competent 'psychologist or psychiatrist in 
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the planning and implementation of the personality development 
sub-system* 



8. The foundation of a competency'-based personnel development 
system must be based on the tasks workers in the organiEatibn 
perform and the competencies required to perform those tasks. 
Such tasks and competencies should become evaluative criteria 
for determining staff deficiencies and needs as well as serving 
as = a framework upon which to construct the curriculum for 
overcoming identified deficiencies , 

9. The best approach to structuring the curriculum development 
sub^system is to consider all alternative approaches to In^ 
service education in light of expected outcomes and then to 

^ fit the strategy to the outcome wanted. The personnel develope 
must understand the characteristics of the individual or group 
to be served and relate the in-service methods or activities 
to their needs and learning styles. 

Above all, the personnel development system must be a total 
organized system if maximum benefits are to be realized from 
staff improvement efforts * 



AN ON^CAMPUS TEACHING CONSULTANT^ 

Joseph S^eidlln ' 
State University of New York 
Agricultural and Technical College 
Alfred, New York 

■ ^ ■ ^ 

As far as I know* my title of Teaching Consultant is unique. 

Periodically 5 I get inquiries from near and far %eking me to explain 

the title and to describe my job, 

On June 19655 I retired as Dean of .the Graduate School at Alfred 

University, in September 1975, I joined the faculty and staff of ' 

the Agricultural and Technipal College, SUNY^ at Alfred^ New York, 

as a teaching consultant. The President (Dr. David H. Huntington) of 

the college and I were pretty mutn In agreement that my job did not 

entail any formal evaluation off the faculty nor the consequences of 

that"my involvement in tenure, promotion, raises in salaries, 

f#tention, etc. —nor was I to be imposed upon the faculty, if and 

when any one on the faculty felt that 1 could be of use to him or 

her, I was available. By mid-semester, members of the faculty (40 or 

50 of them ha'd been either my students or my advisees when I was 

professor and De^n of the. Graduate School at Alfred University) 

began conferring with me on all sorts of problems. Late in November 

came my first Invitation to visit a class in session* That first 

/invitation came from a member of the faculty who was well estab- f / 

llshed, --the chairman of his division. After the fifty-minute period, 

he came to my office and we talked about my observations and comments 

' ' 122 ' ' ' ' , 
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and his own evaluations for a little ovisr two hours; Soon after Chat, 

.. \ 

* . .. \ ■ , 

hfe invited me again and this* time there W.ere two- other young members 

of his department priesent. Other invitations came in quick succession 

and before long I nearly ran out of t\xm. The more time-consuming 

part o^f my class visitation was the f^llow-up^ o-f the recitation 

Itself. 

Toward the end of the year, even ^he most skeptical of the 
faculty realized that I had absolutely no connection with the prtsi-- 
dent or^the dean or the committee on promotion and tenure, .The j 
faculty^ in gerveral, referred to' me as "a friend of the faculty. '^j 
Tuwards the end of the second scho6l year%^ many members o^^f the 
faculty gave me a" sort of blanket 'invitation, sayings "you do^not 
need an invitation. Whenever you pass by and a class is in session, 
come in.*' By the way* I consider that the , acme of achievement. 

Is thisj activity ^of a Teaching Consultant transportable to 

other colleges? I really don't know. It would seem that if we 

\ ' \ •/ • " ■ ■ .. ' ■ ^ ^ ' ^ 

could duplicate the general- conditions there is no reason why other 

colleges, especially two=year colleges, could not adopt the same 

scheme of things* The conditionsyt have in .mind are, first and 

foremost, a genuine desire oji the part of. the administration, 

especially the president^ to assign to the process of teaching the 

top priority* In my dealings with college and university presidentSi 

'I hflVG^ound that most of them exirfess their high regard for^ teaching. 

nm sorry^to say, more often than not. It Is sheer lip service. 

The second condition is the complote separation of the teaching 



consultant from th^f administration* The raculty must be convinced 
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that thv rt^lnL ioruUilir botwueii Lhu tuanhlti^^ consultant and a mambtir 
ot tho tacuUy ih abHoIiituly privntu-and oun f iden t la K Under no 
c iniumstancus, niuBt thert! duvolop even the Bllghtcst suspicion that 
Che teaehinK consiiltant is involvecl in any afficial way with tenure^ 
promoclon, retention, etr , ' The third condition is the cluster of 
cliar/uaeriHtlcs, perh/ipB essential, certnlnly desirahle, that 
del irie or daiu'ribc a teaching consul tant^ 

(1) He does NOT subscribe to the premise that "teachers are 
born." ; ^' 

(2) He believes strongly that most teachers are iraprovable. 

(3) He must be a TEACHER. 

(4) ITpwever enamored he may be with his spaciallzed branch 
of human learning, his Interest must be broad. He must 
have to concede importance and value to all branches of 
human learning. . 

(5) He must have spent a good share of his time in observing 
teachers at work, not only in his ''mkjor,">ut in many ^ 
uLher specialties. In fact, his interest in and concern 
^^5r aiding teachers must be almost as strong as his 
interest In taaching. 

It goes without saying that there are other desirable 
characteristics and traits, some personal in nature, but the above 
five are perhaps the most important. Educators are aware that much 
learning and teaching occurs incidentally. Nevertheless, it is in 
Che elassroom or the laboratory where actual observation of teaching 
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muHL Lnuuir. 1 1: HeuiiiM In vno /ilmoHt prof usHlanally dLshonest to 
uvnluatcj n Tl^AClliER on ac t Lv j t Los---hQwtJVor impor tantr-^-^othur than 
actii;il tench In which to Gmphasize again, occurs in the classroom 
or tho labDratory. Tiicru Is still, uiifortunately, a persistent 
myth that the process of teaching is so Intangible .as to defy any 
ovalnation of it. I am appunding a list of the OBSERVABLE deter- 
minants of teacher effectiveness. 

**** 

What essential determinants of the quality of teaching can be 
obtained from actual observations of teachers at work in their 
classrooms? I have accumulated, through actual observation of 
teachers, a long list of such determinants. But dominant among 
them are the following ten: 

1. Exposit ion (are the "explanations" clear, specific, 
pointed; involved, indirect, long tedious?) 

2. Organization (is there any discernible plan, or order, 
or sequence^ or arrangement of both the content and the 
conduct of the recitation?) 

3. Presentation (is the teacher dramatic and vital; informal 
and relaxed; laborious and sullen; dismal and dull?) 

4 . Motivation (aside from required work and examinations, 
what incentives ^ , or genuine Inducements, or real con-- 
slderations are adduced to actuate ^'learning"? ) 

1 
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5- Enthu sinsm (is th any contagious "force-' or "energy" 
emanating from the teacher?) 



Rlchnes, 


3 of Application 


sources 


of app licat Iqns 



7. R^es Qij rc e fulness (what' la the teacher's reaction to an 
linexpected question, as unusual comment, or a strange 
turn of events? ) 

8. Questions (a. what kind of questions are asked by the 
teacher? Do they serve the purpose of orienting and 
developing; or awakening interest; or regaining attention; 
or providing an oral quiz? b* Are the questions asked by 
the students intended to gain informations to earn a grade 
to test the teacher?) 

9. Use of Textbook (is the teacher guided by the CeKtbook 
merely in plan and sequence; does he ignore it; is he 
enslaved by it?) 

10. Tests and EKaminations (are the tests and examinations 
an integral part of the teaching-learning process| are 
they a "necessary evil" imposed upon the teacher by . 
"authorltlea"; are they dreaded by the students as instru- 
ments of torture?) 

P.S. How do teachers react to or utilize the somewhat bewildering 
array of gadgets loosely referred to as audlo-^visual? 

a, "It's expected of me, I better do it." 

b, "I am mechanically awkward but I get along well with the 
overhead projector." 
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c. "T tUn so c'nnmnnv'd with gndju'^B I Homutinu^H foruot to 
tench." 

d. "In a sense tlie whole laborntory Is j^ndgets, UsQid judiciously 
they are the most elTuctivti teaching instrument." 

e. "I often ask* M)oas this help me teach more el'fectlvely? ' 
My answers vary from n qj^i t jill to appreciably. " 
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TOWARD MAXIMUM KFFK CTIVKNESS r STAFF 
DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS FOR POST-SECONDARY 
VOCATI0NA[.-TECHNICAL PERSONNEL 

Richard R. Smith 
Glaasboro States College 
Nqw Jersey 

A cQitipeUent cartopniat could readily publish' an Illustration 
depicting concerned faculty and administrators clothed in cavalry 
uniform being surroundGd by students, taKpayers and legislators; 
their quivers well stocked with arrows, each arrow labeled to repre- 
sent one of the many challenges or charges tiiat have been increasingly 
directed toward the educational community. We (instructors and 
administrators) cannot allow ourselves to panic , but we must not 
view our schools as an insuLator that can ward off the highly 
charged issues that have probed our "defenses." We should learn 
from the Custer dilemma, we should evaluate , plan and develop our 
resources (troops if you will) to the degree they can function at 
their highest level of efficiency and effectiveness* \ 
The Custer analogy seems to be more appropriate when we consider 
that like Custer , our mobility is limited. Fewer new positions for 
faculty are available , and faculty cannot look to other posC-- 
secondary institutions for employment as readily as in the past. In 
the past we were more free to hire new faculty with specific skills 
Co react to or develop programs that required specific professional 
or academic expertise. As Rose and Gaff (1974, p. 2) pointed out, 
. . new blood in the form of new faculty is not necessarily the 
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primary suurcu of instructional improvement and institutional 
rGnowal." In fact* they eKpressed the opinion that academic 
mobility may have presented an obstacle to effective staff develop*- 

ment programs during the last decades (Smith, 1975, p. 50), 

\ 

Fiscal exigencies such as increased taxes, high unemployment 
and double digit inflation have prompted an increasing number of 
taxpayers and legislators to demand a greater level of '-account- 
ability" from our instructors and institutions* Not only must each 
school attain a higher level of efficiency a^^ effectiveness, but 
so much each staff member be increasingly effective in the attainment 
of those goals resulting from his "fit" or role within their post- 
secondary institution. It is ironic that while demands are being 
placed on us to initiate valid personnel development programss ^e 
are also most frequently told that additional funding for such pro- 
grams is not available. We are often challenged to provide "low'' 
cost-high quality" programs. 

Programs under the rubric of "faculty development," "staff 
development" and "personnel development" have existed for pome time. 
These programs have often been ineffective and at least boring, 
often providing a basis for the attitude that "due to previous 
experience, many faculty look upon in-service education in much the 
same way as some people view their in-laws , , , something to be 
endured" (Hanmons & Wallace, 1974, p, 3), We are not frees in a. 
psychological sense (in the perception of staff) to start anew - 
toward designing affective personnel development programs, we are 
required to beat down the barr Jeg ^f prior negative bias.^ 
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Tha Ibsuus thnt luivo combined to cIcMnand thu umc?rgc^nc:ci of vital 
clovuiopmonua I prof»rnniH aru botli niinierouH and interdopontlunt: * Many 
institutions hnvu failed to recognlFie that prc-sorvicc programs arc 
dcsi^>nod toward entry, tluip rQsulting in a freque'nt: waste of talented 
but ineKperlenced personnel wliu possessed great potential but aould 
not survive the "sink or swim" Gnvironment into whicb they were 
placed* Prolessional development programs are also ill designed if 
they attempt to provide a "salvage service" to obviously Inept 
teacherB or administrators; our profession must builcl upon its 
strengths, those numerous teachers who are motivated , intelligent 
and creat Ive . ■ = 

Instructors can no longer hide behind the "tower of tenure" to 
the degree they could in the past. The concept of tenure is being 
attacked with greater frequency and fervor. Citizens and their 
representatives have sharpened the teeth of the old saw that tenure 
protects the incompetent and allows instructors to sit back and 
relax J oblivious to current developments and contemporary deinands,^ 
We are required to keep abreast of those philosophical, peda^ 
gogical and technological advancements relevant to our professional 
function. It is obvious that we must continually attempt to increase 
our level of professional effectiveness* After all, the term "pro- 
fession" implies a standard of service that can only be maintained 
through the continual renewal and upgrading of professional skills 

... . 

and knowledge. \ 

■ / ■ ' . ■ ' \ 

What do we mean by the term "personnel development?" We can ^ 

borrow in part from a statement by Phillips (1974, p, 14) that it 
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is . * QclactLc; drawing on the skills of the psychologist, the' 
prof ess Lonal educator, t\m technicinn and even the humanist* it is 
also mulci-^diinensional, embracing a wide range of strategies and 
cipproaches. Hammons (1973* p, 50) has defined faculty development 
as '-all pre^service and in-service activities planned to assist new 
or rpjturning staff improve their functioning as faculty meniberSp" 
Myre (1974 5 P* 1) has stated that "... the ultimate goal of any 
efforts falling under the general rubric of faculty devalopment is 
the ^ improvement of instruction and the learning process," The pro- 
posed taxonomy for the National Conference on Personnel Development 
for Poat-Secondary Vocational and Technical Education Programs of 
Less Than Baccalaureate Degree Indicated that parsonnel development 
embraces all pre-service (teacher education prior to teachings 
recruitment, selection; and orientation) and in-service (technical, 
pedagogical, and administrative) activities* I am of the opinion 
that all elements of the prior definitions are valid, but we must 
recognize chat a personnel development program must be concerned 
with the personal and professional development of each professional 
within the context of an organizational setting* An effective pro- 
fessional development program must increase the level of predict- 
ability for the individual within the organization; it must promote 
his perception of peer acceptance and esteem (requiring a specific 
level of skill and cognitive attainment) while freeing him to 
utilize and apply his professional abilities to the maximum. This 
complex challenge requires ine coordination of all avaliable resources 
both within and between Institutions, Many universala exist between 
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varied typus of gducational InsCitutions concerned with post- 
Hecondary vocational-technical education, 

E XT STING PROGRANS AND RESOURCES / 

That the prior InefrfectiveneBs of staff development programs 
has promoted new structural trends has been reported by Education 
y 'jiiA - (1975, p, 19), School districts are training teachers in 
cooperation with professional organizations, universities, and 
teacher groups * Taachere are involved in identifying content 
through needs assessinent, while also being involved in administration; 
evaluation, and determining credit criteria* In Hawaii the Institute 
for Advanced Study in Vocational-Technical Education sponsored a 
program, to identify collaborative roles and functions of occupational 
education programs between secondary and post^secondary schools. 
The overall purpose was to provide opportunity to participants to 
update their knowledge of national, regional, and local occupational 
programs and trends and to provide an opportunity for them to meet 
and share program content and prepare written articulation agreements 
between the community colleges and the State Department of Education 
(ED 081 416). 

The fact that all staff should be involved in professional 
development has been highlighted by Collins and Case (ED 101 780) 
through their report that the W, K', Kellogg Foundatlqn funded Los 
Medanos College to develop a model for the induction and professional 
development of community college staff members* The model was 
designed to serve new and inexperienced faculty, experienced 
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faculty, classiflGcl staff, /uiJuncL faculty, and ndminls tra tors , 

Thu recognition that the resulcs of improved methodB for Lncrt.*as 
ing student learning through inservice training are seldom evaluated 
against that input led Leffargc (ED 055 577) to report a plan to 
use in-service training lis a pr unary veiilcle for tihange and the 
improvement of instruction* The plan stresses coordination, indi^ 
vldual initiative, accountability, and the '*right-to--creative- 
failure," This viewpoint has been supported by many professionals 
and ampli f led" by the opinion that the process of collective bargain- 
ing can be supportive of faculty development activities and that the 
criteria presented in master agreements should be expressed in 
specific competency measures related directly to teaching effective- 
ness* Master agreements resulting from collective negotiations 
increasingly contain articles related to professional growth and 
the establishment of a program for professional development . 

All .vocational and technical teachers have either listened to or 
participated in the ongoing debate focusing on the role bf humanities 
and liberal arts courses within vocational technical curricula* 
Infantini (1974, p. 18) has. reported that a grant from the National 
Endowment for the Humanities has enabled Westbrook College to 
analyze the content and instruction of humanitleg/llberal arts 
courses within their nursing and dental hygiene programs* LJlti^ 
mately they hope to accomplish a functional integration of the 
humanities with medically related instruction and provide a regular 
professional seminar for their faculty involved in that development* 
Hall (1974, p. 32) reported that the general education and auto 
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macihan.LCS cauraua within LliCi onu-yoar autoinobLlQ niGch/mica pro^:irani at 
Jamas Sprunt InstituttJ ware structurcci to rGinfarcu ono nnuthur to 
"halp tli'^ stuclunt npprGciate the gone ml eclucn t Lon couraes and aid 
tho stuclunu in t raiiB f e r r i the cancGpcs learned in genoral uducation 
to coaceptB luarnad In auto meehanii^K/' This required the inHUruetorn 
Ol auto inechanics, applied acionces, English, iTiath, and human rela- 
■ tlons to niGGt regularly^ to jointly develop common learning experi- 
ences, 

A uork.shop in the preparatioa of mens.irable perforinance objec-^ 
tives was funded under Che Vocational Education Act of 1968 in 
' cooperation with the State Department of Education and the 
California Community CollegGS. , The purpose of the workshop was to 
produce measurable performance objectives for every education .pro-- 
gram in the Technical Industrial Division at Fresno City College, 
The initial impetus for Che workshop came from the State Department 
of Education with thirty-three ceachers being selected as partici-^ 
pants (ED 073 258). It is commonly recogniEed that if the concept 
of accouniability is to function, inscrucCional objectives must be 
stated in measurable performance terms. The recognition of the 
critical need for vocational educaClon leaders to be aystem-oriented 
resulted in a program whereby eighteen vocational education laaders 
from districts throughout the State of California received training 
in' producing comprehensive system plans for accomplishing practical 
pro"|ects compatible with state and local prloriCy needs (ED 081 419), 

Pl^ 91^230 provided staff development project funds to be 
administered by each of the ten regional offices of the U,S, Office 
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of Kducation. In Mnssnchuset ts , Che Buraau of Adult Services in 

couperabion with iiho Univorsiey of MassachuSGCts attcanipted to 

i J 

uciliFG apprapriate techniques for the in-service training of adult 
educators* In^servico trainees wery provlddd with the opportunity 
tn sharpen their teac hlng ■ skills by experiencing the microteaching 
technique (Borden, 1973, p* 179). The National Institute of Health 
(DHEW) sponsored a program designed to broaden faculty use of - 
instructional teleyislon in the community colleges of .Kentucky 
(ED 070 296) . 

A series of workshops were offered in California to make voca- 
tional administrators more aware of institutional research methods 
and £0 acquaint them with research ^nd planning resources available 
to them (ED 086 296) . The workshops were offered by the Nor Cal 
Research Group and sponsored by the Division of Occupational^ Edu'^ 
cation of the California Community College Chancellor-s Office. 

An institute designed uo improve the skill of two-year college 
faculty in working witfi minority group business and engineering 
technology students was funded by a state grant (New York) through 
the Bureau of In-^Service Education under the Education Professions 

■■ ' - . - ■ f'*. 

Development Act, Part F (ED 068 637). 

When reviewing staff development programs the term "hetero- 

geneous" must come to mind. It is possible to isolate a specific 

\ ■ " . ' 

portion of a state and yet identify varied approaches to" staff 

« 

development, Salem Community College is located in Southern New 
Jersey, afi'd prior co 1971 had been a post-secondary vocational- 
technical institution* They have experienced both the concerns of 
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a post:--suc:nnclary ^uhoal and t host!- of an emergiag comiiiunity college. 
When they bef.anie n community college it was apparent that thB majority 
of their faculty were vocationaliy/technically oriented* A staff 
developnient program was developed that offered experiences for 
graduate credit both on their campus and the campus of Glassboro 
State College. Instructors could participate in courses that wo^re 
relevant to the growth of rheir college while also enrolling in 
credit ret Ivities that suited their Individual professional growth 
needs* All courses and eKperlences were conducted by members of uhe 
graduate facurty of Glassboro State College (Sinith, 1975), 

The bulk of* the literature related to personnel development 
activities for vocational/technical faculties in post--secondary 
institutions seenis to focus on the community colleges. It shouldrb'e " 
recognized that many vocational/ technical l concerns are universal to 
both the post-'secondary Vocational/technical school and the commu- 
nity college. To plan staff dfevelopment activities In splendid 
isolaoion of each other is sheer folly. The terms "'consortia," 
"interdependent," and "universal"^ have significant meaning when planning 
strategies for the improvement of the cognitive, psychomotor or 
affective aspects of those faculty who are responsible for^the . 
learning that occurs in" those classes responsible for phe occupa^ 
tlonal preparation of our students* ^ ' = 

PLANNING FOR FACULTY DEVELQP^tENT / 

Hamnons and Wallace (1974, p, 2) eKpressed the hope that the 
"consideration of the following questions and' Issues prior to 
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initiating a program will significantly improve the results achieved 

by that (faculty development) program*" 

1* What answer can be given to staff who ask, ^'Why do we 
need a staff development program?" 

2. Who will be responsible for doing the planning? 

3. How will specific staff development needs be identified? 

4. What Is the balance between institutional priorities and 
Individual needs? 

5. l^Thlch staff should participate? ^ 
6* How flexible will the program be? 
7. How can staff be motivated to participate? 
8: How should the program be scheduled? ' 

C - 

9* Who will conduct the^program? . - 
10* What Instructional techniqueCs) work(s) best 
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11; .What pui^llcity should be made of ^the program and how 
should the program be disseminated? 

12. Should the program be evaluated, and if lo, how? . 

13; ilow should the program bo funded and what other kinds 
of support, besides funding* are needed? 

^( 

. It should b^ emphasized that a succe^aful program requires a 
broad base pf -support, I submit that the structure for planningi 
organizing and conducting, a faculty development program must "fit** 
within the system of Institutional governance* A valid program 
should /ilfio bd inter-related with the eKlstlng curricula and 
Inst riicL InnnK practices within an inBt|=tutlon, To not recognise 
the inipcu (nnrc of these two conditions would bo* foolhardy , slncu not 
gnly wnnld n Ht,it4* of ''nggravnted conflict'* be promoted, but a 
m(MiumtMUal wautu of reHuurc!c»H would rifHuLt* Wu Hhould alHo respond 
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to the following quest inns before initiating a program for faculty 
development : i . . , 

1, What relationship will or should exist between the program 
and promotion recontracting and tonuring procedures? 

2, Is the program compatible with the negotiated contract? 

3, What relationship should exist between the program and 
faculty representative organisations? ^ 



4, How can developmental resources ^nd facilities be 
incorporated into the existing instructional prograr 



ORGANIZATION 



/ 



Martorana, Purtell and Reynolds (1973, p, 56) have taken the 
stance that positive change results when faculty are deeply in|/olved 
and "better when an even broader Invol^vement of supportive intferests 

^ Is generated,'- They reported on the dooperative development if a 
statewide model (New York) for Improving the learning process. 
They stressed the attitude that both |/oluntary Involvement and new 
systems of rewards are necessary for Program effectiveness J 

Collins and Case (ED 101 780) pr^aent alternative structures 
for organizing staff development progr^s* We are faced w^th the 

options of the "Profesilonal Development Facilitator-' (PD^) approachi 
the /'Committee^ed" format, the "hyphenated" option (asslgii task to 

an^ existing administrative role), the "Grnss Roots" optiin (surge 

of interast from within), the ''Command Perfprmonce" opti/on (from 

abuvcO? or the "VlsitinH Fireman'- appraach, 

Foothill College (ED 095 951) has Initl^ked a prodesBionnl 

d(w«*1uumgnt prngram roBulting from the Icndcr^hip and iooperntlon 
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of the faculty senate. The program includes many act ivities = that 
would be considered to contribute to the development of each pro*- 
fessional while also allowing for credit for related work experience* 
O'Banion and others (ED 103 059) have identified several organic 
zational schemes when approaching the task of Initiating a staff 
development program. Organization "A" would establish a "nuclear" 
committee of faculty^ administration^ support services students and 
cominunity with responsibility to implement the program and reporting 
to the Dean of Instruction or President, Organization "B" would . 
Identify a present faculty member with present or potential expertise 
give him released time, and place him under the Dean of Instruction 
or the President, Organisation "C" would require the hiring of a 
full-time person as coordinator of staff development. Organization 
"D" would provide the option of Identifying a staff member from 
within the district to be the district staff development coordinator 
wl^th a specific institution serving as a pilot project. When 
analyzing the problem in light of tHelr situation, it was suggested 
"that a comblri4tion of several of the organizational schemes pre- 
sented above would^ be most appropriate, , , ," 

The organizational options are numerous, but it is clear to 
the blindest of men that no one option can serve all InatitUftlons . 

PRINCIPLES 

An effective program of parsonnel development must be continuous. 
Probably tht* most essential Ingredient is an on-going program of 
Instructional HUpurvision, The wholo is gronter than the sum of its 
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parts. As an impressionist painter Is aware of the importance of 
relationships 5 so must be the facilitating personnel for a staff 
development program. The total commitment of the Institution is 
essential toward the development of the complex components of the 
institution and each professional within* If the goal of personnel 
development is to increase, teaching effectiveness, then the goals 
should be expressed or expanded in terms of teaching competencies. 
The program must include effective motivational strategies j incor- 
porating the concept of successive approximation toward the goal of 
promoting an intrinsic desire within each professional to fulfill hi 
function to the maximum without the need for external reinforcement. 
The program must maintain a balance between the needs of the indi- 
vidual and his '*fit*' within the role of the institution* It must 
promote responsible independence, self-criticism, security j inno- 
vation, and above all the "security to fail," 

ACTIVITIES AND SUPPORT SERVICES ^ 

Faculty Development programs vary in terms of both structure 

and scope of activities. The following list of activities Is not 

all-inclusive, but does present those activities most frequently 

mentioned in the literature i * 

Institutes - Summer and Year Long 
Sabbaticals - 
Mini-Sabbaticals 
Orientation Programs 

Newsletters Publications Roviews of Educational Research 
. Recogni tlon of Teaching Excellence 
Clraduate Tuition Payment 
Courses on Site with credit 
Wt)rkshops 
Colloquium 
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Staff Retreats 

Recontracting , Tenure and Promotion Policies and Procedures 
Encounter Groups 

Sejninars - . 

Conventions 

Professional Days f ^ - 

Obsarvation of Master Teaching 

Packaged Programs 

Leaves of Absence 

Staffing Policies and Procedures 

Periodic work experiences 

SUI^tARY 

_ - - — , 

Consistency is critical* Any Institution that espouses the value 
of a total institutional commitment to faculty development must 
involve all constituencies to the fullest extent . The program must 
clearly evidence concern for increased ef fectiveness at all levels; 
institutional s divisional , departmental and individual. This requires 
.that judgment be used, while at the same time priorities must be 
established* Management theorist would also require that the program 
incorporate a system whereby the faculty can perceive of a relation- 
ship between behavlbr^nd reinforcement. 

Many major barriers exist in most Institutions; each of which 
could throw the proverbial monkey wrench into the cogs, of the 
machinery. The initiating committee is challenged to develop a pro- 
cess and program capable of surmounting the obstacles of attitude ^ . 
fnculty load^ fiscal exigency andXthe Internal resource limitationa 
op thuLr Institution. Any of these or other considerations could 
dtrecLly affect the decision as to whether the program would be best 
implcinenttul and conducted in whole or in part on an institutional ^ 
ru^^Lunnl or staLu-wldu luve] . 
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In a sense the bugle has sounded. Rather than initiating faculty 
development programs from a defensive perspective we should utilize 
all of our forces to enable us to initiate a long-term continual 
offensive against instructional mediocrity. 
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THROUGI! PRESFRVICE PROGRAMS 
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During the late 1950 's and throughout the 196D's we saw an ex- 
plosion of post^secondary r pre-baccalaureate degree institutions and 
proqrams which has made tho talk of a population eKplosion seem taitie. 



For awhile a new comiruriity colleoe ^ technical institute^ trade school 
or business school was beinq started at the rate, of one per week. At 
the same time, universities and four-year deoree qrantincr colleoes were 
jumpinrf on the bandwagon by developing or eKpanrtincT continuing education 
and adult basic education programs? high schools and coimnunity schools 
were greatly expanding the evening adult eduGation programs the^ offered. 

ThQ 50 -s and 60 's saw almost unlimited job opportunities for those 
who wanted to teach adults either full-time or on a p^rt^time basis, 
^^ere did these faculty members come from? What was their preparation? 
What pre-service programs were available to those who aspired to teach 
in this newly expanded job market? -= 

The new faculty members came from ever^^here— from elementary 
schoolSr from secondary schools, from universities , from industry, etc,, 
and their preparation varied, as areatly as their origins. tThat pre-- 



service programs existed tended to be those preparing elementary and 
Becondary school personnel, (Fducation appatently had decided that it 
was Important to teach elementary and sooondary school teachers to 
teach but that anvono could teach college as lonn as he had mastered, 
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at least to some dGgree, the suhiect patter discipline.) 

The notion thaf j^^ono with a Master's dearee in the tRachina 
ft = 

specialty could teach college probably was not without somm v^alidity 
since, for the most part, college, students in thosD good old days , were . 
fairly well pre'-selected for maKimum probable success* If they did not 
succeed at the higher institution, the fault was in thenselves and not 
in the methods of that institution, f^owever, the post^secondary , pre--' 
baccalaureate institutions of the 60' s and 70 's are faced with the 
challenge of teaching a Uarqe percent of non^traditional students, many 
who would have previously been pre--selected out of our institutions of 
higher learning, flow, therefore, we are faced with the challencte of 
preparing faculty members to teach students with a wide variety of bh- 
perlences, abilities, attitudes and qoals. 
literaturI: rjiview 

The purpose of this paper is to examine the nature of pre-service 
educational programs which prepare faculty members to teach ,.jn .the post= 
secondary, pre-^baecalaureate institution, Pre=service educational 
prograjTis are varied, including degree granting programs at all levels 
from the Associate Degree to the Doctoral Degree, short programs con= 
ducted by the institution for new teaching faculty members, and intern- 
ship programs, nur search of the literature Uncovered programs beina 

conducted at each of the three levels'^ to prepare instructional' personnel 

\ 

to meet the challehgo of tnaching the unique student common to ^thoso 
institutions* However, there are only a fev; pragrams at each level 
which havn a bro^d national scope. Programs ranne from the tv^o-yenr 
associate dncjroo in vocational- ^achnical odunntion at the rotate Tech- 
nic^l Tnst'it,utd at Memphis, Tnnnessoe, throunh the T?ach^Tor nf Pclnncn 
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Degree in Technical Education at the University of Akron in Akron, Ohio 
(as well as the Master of Science in Technical Fducation at Akron), to 
the national Doctor of Education program for community nolleqe faculty 
at Nova University in Ft, Lauderdale, Florida, In addition, programs 
such as Burlington County College's (Pemberton, bTew Jersey) faculty 
pre-^service program or the year-long (academic) faculty institute at 
Pima College (Tucson, Arizona 1969^70) are examples of institution=c©n- 
ducted activities to prepare newly hired faculty to function more viably 
in the institution as an Instructor* 

W. L* Ellerbrook surveyed the literature to deterinine what recom- 
mendations could be made concerning suggested preparation of junior 
college teachers* Ellerbrook 's paper cited studies by Pugh and Morgan 
(1943), the American Council on Education (1949), Dolan (1950), Wood 
(1950), Jarvie (1956), Hillway (195R), Kooa (1960), and Thornton (1966), 
He concluded that there is agreement that junior/community college in^ 
structors Qught to acquire knowledge concerning the history, philosophy 
and uniqueness of the coimunity/ junior college, the curriculum, the 
psychology of the adolescent as well as the ea^ected subject matter 
competence. 

Edward Cohen reported on a study conducted under the funding of the 
Education Professions Development Act concerning a proposed master's 
collage for the preparation of junior college teachers. The Investiga- 
tion has three purposes? first, to detail suggested educational 
specifications for this junior college teacher preparation program; 
second, to specify the suggested academic requirements for the program; 
third, to propose the eatablis^lment of specific locations where a pro- 
gram of this scope could be accomplished* Cohen emphasiged the enhance-^ 
ment of the instructional/teaching competencies of the studenti of the 
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proposed program* Alonq with this emphasis would be an attempt to 

provide the program's students with more familiarity with learninq 

stratectiGs in assisting their students to master learning* lie also 

stronqly suggested a more generalized curriculum approach. This 

approach would consciously incorporate values in the curriculum alonq 

with the need for general education that would relate to major societal 

issues and would be organizad along interdisciplinary lines. 

Cohen set forth the assumption that current programs for the prep= 

aration of community college faculty members is inadequate. He seems 

to say that the present teacher preparation departments of institutions 

are not as amenable to change as they should be in order to develop 

J" ■ - ' ■ 

adequate programs. Therefore, he suggests the establistunent of graduate 

centers to systematically prepare conmtunity college teaching faculty 

members. The centers he proposes would be established in institutions 

such as Western Washington State College, the University of Michigan, 

Rutgers University, Richard Stockton State College, and The Claremont 

Colleges. VThile these centers would he somewhat autonomous, they would 

also benefit from the resources of the host institution* 

A research study supported by a grant under the Vocational Educa-= 
tion Act O/ 1963 entitled A VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL TFACHFR TECfWQLOGY 
CENTER — ^THE DEyELOPMENT OF A MODEL; resulted in a plan for a model 
facility to update vocational-technical instructors. Developed at 
Rutgers — The State nniversity of New Jersey under the direction of 
Or* Milton E. Larson ; this is an architectural model and could he used 
to implement Cohen's proposed graduate centers. 

Paul II* Carnell's report on the second year of the Cooperative 
-Tntornship Program described the project's objectives to prepare and 
upgrade community collegG prospective teachers and those already 
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employed in community colleges* Twenty-one interns ware selected and 
^admitted to the Graduate Division at Berkeley* Carnell eoncluded that 
the internship prograin was viable and that it not only made available 
to the California 'Community colleges better trained teachers Cespecially 
in' regard to working with minority students)^ but the host instltutlbns 
benefited from suggestions and recoimnendations made by the interns. The 
program also showed how a similar approach could be used for in-service 
training of existing faculty, 

E^irlington County College conducted a faculty pre-^serviee prograin 
during the years of 1969 tKrough 1972, Hanmons ref^rted that prior to 
1969 there was virtually no literature regarding in-house pre-servlce 
training of new teachers for the community college. The Burlington pro- 
gram, seven weeks in length, focused on the basic required .knowledges 

and skills as well as the attitudes necessary for the coinmimity college 

\ * ■ ■ 

faculty meit^er to assist students in learning to master their desired 

and/or necessary * knowledges, skills and attitudes. Out of the prbjectj 

Burlington developed a set of validated pre^ service program learning ©b-- 

jectives and a checklist of items to send to new conmunity college ^ ^ 

faculty menibers^ prior to their assuming their duties on ^campus* This 

careful and consistent diocumentation allowed others to develop their own 

program of pre-service training with a minimiun of effort, * 

During the same period that Burlington W|ks involved in the pre*- 

service training program, a sister college, EsseK County Colleqei was 

involved in training college graduates to teach in the urban community.. 

college with its .characteristic population students from minority 

groups and low-income neighborhoods t Ra^on|i Proctor reported t hat the 

intern program in conjunction with Rutgers University was_ successful on 

sovoral fronts. The most significant success was in the reduction of 
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the drop-out rate of students takina " rcmetiial" courses staf'Fecl dn 
part by the interns* 

^ The internship programs of both Perkoley and Rutners/Fssax included 
.instruction and experience in the psychology of the CQmnunity collecre 
student with particular ©npkasis on tho minority or non-^tradit ional ^^ 
student, curriculum considerations, teaching methods peculiar to the 
coimnunity college, innovative techniques, and group interactian, 

Gordon and imitfield developed cruiAelines for the^trainina of in- 
structors with a particular eniphasis on junior college *;eachinq/ The 

■ . • . ' In- 

most significant recomitiendation was to encourage the use of the on-campus 

internship approach. This would ensure that the Drospective teacher and 
the needs of the college are compatible* They recognized ' that the junior 
college and vocational^technical instructors needed competence in. instruc- 
tional methodolagy, strategies and use of iiedia, along with the ability 
to deal with the diverse student abilities and to communicate effectively. 

The Nova f^niversity National Ed.D. degree program is a pre-service 
program designed mainly for thoS3 faculty members who are already am= 
ployed in a community college or technical or vocational institute and 
who want to, effect a change ^ at the institution. It also presumes that 
the individual will function In a different capacity than at present L 
after completion of the degree. Therefore, this program is considered 
both prd^service as well as in-service, 

Gilbert surveyed selected universities in eight different states 
as well as meoting with state and district junior college boards in 
several states. She reported a strong trend toward the professional 
training of community college teachers whiqh involves direct comipunity 

= i =-=,-^=^-^- _ _ ^ _ f _ • 

collage exptirionce. * In addition, she rGCommended various courses that 
would im bGneficial to the afiplrinq community col lege Instruqtor, Var 
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recoromendations (similar to those of Ellerbrook) are also useable as 
guidelines for the developinent of a community col^Iege instructor train=' 

ing pr gram, ^ . ' ' . . - 

'i ' ' . ■ ' 

Glenn describad a two-year associate degree teaGher preparation . 

^ ' ■ ■ ^- ' • 

progtam in which the prospective vojcational-technidal instructor can 

receive credit for prior work, teadhing and educational experience, 

. ' . ■ fi 

Basualdo and Mann also reported on this program. The procyram includes 

courses on the principles of vocational- technical education, curriculum 

, ... 

development, instructional development/ vocatiipnal guidance,' and directed 
vocational-technical teaching experience* In addition, they Stronaly^ 
recommend courses in the- principles of adult educatipn and a seminar in 
vocational-technical education, 

Sugarman reported on an intensive three-week pre- service institute 
for newly employed or first-year technical education instruetovs. "^his 
institute was followed up by two weekend follow-up seminars with addi^ ^ 
tional field experience occurring at the institution in which the pa^ 
ticipant is employed. In the same report, Sugarman described Vne^ 
Bachelor and Master Degree p^rograms in Technical Education a|r the Uni- 
versity of Akron* The B.S.T^E* degree consisted of approximately. 45% 
individually programmed technology related courses; approximately 32% 
general studies courses; approximately 14% professional education 
courses geared to the two-year collecre level i approximately 6^ elective 
courses, and approximately 3% related 'occupationnl experience. 

In all of the articles cited above, there seems to be a general 
cesnsGnsLis that the Individual nqeded by the post-scconclary institution 
(i^.Q-^ the . eotnmunityX j^unior colleoe and the vocational-technical in.^ti- 
tute) must be the special characteriBtlce of those institutions 



1 -^r ' ■ :.'.-=■] ' ; ' r \ wi?r knuwl^^Juf t;h<- f.irticulnr probluiiin 

' ■ - : ; , : ■ . ■* - • . ' : r -^i s f M 1 i i r i t i i u ^ t r will 'iMtJii: i (. r . i f ? * coiii^- 

:; ;f ! : ir.*' .'tu ^iui, .ifMl /v,i 1 uat i ufi , in th^ torhniaunn ai\d 

/i; i.- : ,jr. i -i; !/tr;>*% lUni i ri .t n»' -.ihilitiy to t.f-arh flivfirso 

:j , ! }v ; I 1 a r.ii,(iy tjf lc//irninq nt.rntnnion and tnch- 

u. : a i ■ jf ,< lA] i :\iui ^;"urrif/ula art>roarh, 

Vn-r" . . ' ■ I ^'r':^Nt .i;^>>rin > h t t. rad i t i o;^ A 1 i nt: n and td!\^*K- 

.\r : . \y >i . i L a 1 I y i:( ■:\.\>i'tont: i:i tjin fiold in which hr 

';,-w • ^ ''th^^ Mod:;'' * w" u r r i i.: u 1 UHv' i ns 1. 1 VKJ t ic)na 1 

i-vr j'.^-:.* vkrlir;" will^nor ovr^rcnmo thf* lack of ility in the f^iibic^ct 
: ; f.«^ . ;urp' ^^mrTf " :f: i-<3*;h major arr^as is vital t:o t:he ftuccos^n of 
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. vn.at .r.olup cm In rhrawn conccrnina uhe* future of pre-Ho rvici^^ 

*:raiMn7 i^Tn^r-^r^^V 0\ir li^orarur^! review hafi yicldod siorn^ points of 
^;^^r,?.'; a 1 a uw^^r* i::oV^^o r, ^ t nn th^- lypf' of intiividuals wc Khnuld hp pro- 
::^irin-f a^.I tJu^y f>r;ould j^n.^'t^JU;, hut no ^.qreerient on a sinqlc 

tiai;--.!; r\*:.-:. t.;;*- nei'ii:^ nf all prouT *:^r:r.a ve facuUy ar All pryot-^ 

v'^a-i.irV r r '/-^i H^ca 1 aur*^'a ta^ ;Umuwm- in I i * aU. i>vf*K , In an. atttjmpL to 
v-vaI^;a'a* : r r c?-? '^^^'^ ri-;y<}riM\\ in t.h'> I ; t,i^r*^ t: ur , Wi*ro forcc?-^ 

ahly nvruck :y ri-v ?N'^:rr*^^ '^o which proqrainn worn Jydard svjccassful 
prtrvir^ly rrra\:^a:^ tV^^y wfr*' d#u;inned'lo fit np?:!cific needs, 

■ t ,W4n;i^! apnaar !;hai. althout;h thiiso iniit^tutionn have much in 
ct^^r<>^i, ^>aah i t> alra nor^owhat uniqu*?. It haa bGon this special quality 
of "fivprruty, cf rc?*iponfjf? to local noeds^ artd f^rohlcm&, that has been 

■ ' ■ . ; 1.77 / ^ ^ V: 



havo hn<'n fcircud to crcKitiu thrj r own prQqrnniK of tGachar prGparation, 
ui'ion "hoot^-Jit'raj^pi rut , " clnnirTninq whnt: wns nocdcHl an thny wont aTong, 
WhUn uhiy has not haan thn mOBt; comfortablo fjtiatc of affairs, GSpocially 
fnr t]\a in«ti|;ution^ involved, it is thn opinion of th^ authors of this 
t'apur Lliat f'ost-- nocondary institutions should not roadiily discard this 

! 

uc»unu=nqly chaotic modGl for a fUnglG national pattnrn of faculty train- 
i rn ? , Mod n J o f this 1 a 1 1 o r t y pa iia vo a pr n s s i na 1 y similar history t 
thoy takp an 'oxcoptiona] 1 y lonn period nf Itimn to achieve general 
acenptancc^' thny are usually obsolate by tme time they are implemented; 
tlujy ijDcomo part of an ostabl ishment and tdke forever to change. ^'he 
fact that one cannot identify a sincrle model for pre^ service, post- 
socoruiary prc-'paration should not bo viewed 
a sourcG of stronqth. 

V/ith qeneral demoqraphic patterns and Economic forecasts for the 
UO*p, tendinn towards the conservative, the 



as a weakness but rather as 



r.cconddry institutions ..has slowed down and 
rotrinchiTif^nt: in the next decades, HowDVor, 



explosion in numbers of post'^ 
we may expact some forms of 
predictions are that post- 



bucohdary insLi tut ions will continue to exj;terience growing demands for 
the typo of service thoy have been able y^o offor-^a flexiblei responsive 
rurriculum, employinq flexible, innovative learnino strategies. It is 
unlikolv that such institutiQnn can crihtinue to respond this wpy if a 
innqV- pre--f5ervice traminq nx)del hr^omes established. Post^secondary 
in?:>titutions, particularly in tlif^ technical 'and vocational areas, will; 
contlnuf^ to draw on Industry and ^ho actual labor force for many of; its 
inrt ru^^*:'?rn : wifh tinht^nnnn bu-^ctp, "^n increase in thn ratio of part-^ 
tiriD to f ull--tinie instructors li)i:^ly; technoloqy will continue to 
provide new optionn for ^^duc^ ional serviceoi research will continue 'to 
pruvidc new information 6n /earninq. 



Pnrhapn \:\in ruv;? i nn i. f i c^in t fnct^or th-U <Mir i nr;t; i f:uf i nrif; facn 
\ ii cont: iiHJii 1 ly '.iunininn i;t-ii{|(»nt. pfu *m 1 /! L i (j!i=' = f')l Met' nhudc^nt;^, liii rv)^- 

i. tinn, more wot'iun, r<?t;irntl pnniili*, t liciiwi rw'nilintf rct.ra i n 1 , ntc. "'hf^ 
upocinl fiotHb; of thnsn channinn catfKiorieM i)f MtudnntB oftf^n rociuiro 
tipocial :s(:?rvlann on t:hn pnrh of Lht* facuJ ty (jT our post-- r;ornrKlnry in-^ 
n t i tut ions , 

Tho imr»t iniportant trend cjur litaraturo anarch uncovnrnd was ir\^ 
plicit rather than PKplicit^-^i\ movnmnnt nway rroni a vlow of f^rn^narvi 
t r a n i n g a s a n o n d / a c c u mr> 1 i k I m d n u t s i d t3 1 1 i n n t .1 1 u t i o n a nd " nood ^ f o r ^ 
ttiG:-liro" of tlie faculty momhnri InRtrad^ thorn aDpoars to he a q rowing 
accGptancc oti thi.i part of pos t-sncondary institutions of a trainiriq model 
that I (1) given the institutiori itsnlf rnucli cnntrol ovfsr thn design and 
imi^lGmGntat ion of the pronrami and (2) incorf oratf*!? nany of the features 
of in-service programs, primarily the concGpt of continual qrowth and 
training of faculty in both subject matter and teaching skills. It is 
our conclusion that while thrnn concepts are not explicitly advocated in 
thti literature on pre-^service training^ they are a pervasive element 
which beicomes very obvious in the literature on in-^service training* 
Sucli concept's are at the core of most current faculty devolopment pro^ 
grams which take responsibility jointly with the faculty member for an 
ongoing program of individual personal growth* 

Mcrny institutions have accepted the resfKsnsibil ity for in-service 
develof)ment of their faculty, Pome have removed the objection of being 
their own credential ixing agency by affiliating with a local university. 
(The university grants credits and degrees, the program is iointly de- 
signed and much of the actual practical experiGnce takes place at the 
post-secondary institution,) Others have avoided the Question of 
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acadomic crodit: ani:irc.ly, iiijf.»*nfl tvitiu thr? ilr^ynhJi^innnL nrnqraiTi to 

BclvancuG on Hin :ial iry nnalr. 

i<i:COMMFMnATrONS 

Suniniar i>^cd , thu rucominf'! ' 1 1: i tiiir nf tin n ruview nro on f ol lown ■ 

to the locnr nnocln cd Lhp i n nt 1 1 ut. i nnn invQlvrd. 
2. Local innLir.utioiri nhouXd liavM an inipnrtnnt: rnl p in tdu* iUtuuii 

of f.H.!i:L prc5qram\> arr i i n t]\n cnnlv<^] of tltpn- iippl nmnnt a t.ioru 
3-, FKi^iti^KJ pr no r V i c;c* pj^'Uramb nhould l>ocnnif:> part of a 'Mi.fo^ 

lonu" qrowth concopt; iho proarams F^hould bo intearaUnd vnth 

tlio on-'cnrnput^ faculty df^volof^moni: f^roqrarr and vlpwf?d only a 

firiit step. 
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vAi:u\:n \mvAA)\mmT in tkk community coijJU^K 

Jamc'H n. Hammons 
CtMitor for tUv- Study of Higher Eclucatlcm 
Tho I'unnBy 1 va[iln Stncu UnlvursLCy 
Puiinay 1 vanin 

iiKiHfiuuTi nn anoLhor p/ipur is focuj^cd on prGTservicu preparation 
ul full-Limtj cnnimuntty i-'oLlogo Cncu]. ty and Ln-=Barvicc progrnnis for 
atljunrt fat ulLy, this paper will be 1 Lmited to a diBcusslon of those 
arLiviiu^H LnktMi by an ijulividual col Luge in plnnnLng, implemenL lug 
and evaluating a ccil.lege sponsored faculty cleveinpinunt program for 
fnll-LLine raculty members. The purposes are twofold: 1) to pruvido 
a riMTinion base of information about faculfy development, and 2) to 
hi)';hl ight some nf the queBt ions and i^isues surrounding faculty 
th^ve 1 tipineiiL . 

The paper is based primarily in the author's experiences in 
wt)rkLng wiih faculty at more than 50 cul leges across the country , 
althongb it th?es bouefit from the thorough review of the literature 
of coiiimunity cMillegt' staff duvL^lopment (Wall are, 197^3 earlier com-- 
iiussioneii by tiie writer. The paper itself represents a firHt effort 
at recording many of the words previously spoken at several state, 
reg{(5nal, and national meetings. It is admittedly m a develop-- 

r \ 

mental stage and fi fore begins with basic definitions id ends 
with essential ini;redients f a succH'ssful faculty development pro^ 
gram, at least as extdnsive as the author has been rtble to identify, 
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Duo to the pltithurri of tarmy now being used wiiieli rulutu to 
fnculty deve:!opnic?nt: auti t\w pntenlinl conCurfiou over deftnitions 
Intunt Lii tluiL pluLhora, n l}ric'l pnusL^ Lu dlHtinguiHh amung thenu 
inlgiiL bu in order. 

AL pruKent^ thure aru at: loasL four Lerms beitig used which havo 
Lhv word ''devuIoiJinonL" In their tltleB. 'l^iuy arc: facuiLy duvolop" 
munt , management developmenL, Htaff devu I opment , and organizacional 
devo 1 opmcai t . I ri every instance the word development- enn be thought 
of an being synonymous wfrli improvemi .t^-^iniprovement mensured in 
terms of increased eFricieiu^y (doin)\ thlugH better) and e f f ec 1 1 veneHH 
(doLng the rij^lu^ tilings better). ThuH, programs specifically aimed 
at improvliig faeulLy efficiency and ef feet ivencss are called faculty 
development^ while i5ro grams directed at tliose noii- faculty persons 
whose function is to mnuage a eo Liege aru termed management develops 
ment, In most: cases, the disLinction between these two is ra.ther 
c I e a. r . The n o t i c e a b 1 e e xce p t ioti 1 n vo I ye s t fi e d e pa r t men t / d i vl s ion 
cba L riu?rsoii who may bo Cfjusidered as either faculty, management, or 
hot h-=depend i ng on who is making the decisicHi. 

ill e t i. * nn faculty d e v e 1 o p m e n t a n d m a n a g, e m o n t d e v e I o p me n t 1 1 a v e 
betMi with us for some time. However, in the last five years a new 
term has gaitu'd prominence-- = s ta f f de vel upnien t , It provides an 
appropriate label for programs which are not oriented to faculty 
ur to jii/uiaju-ment exclusively, but are intended for all pL!rsons wiio 
staff tlu* ci)llege, including such diverse uxamples as the part--time 

\ 
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ruKimLrniiun clvrk. llw rofuronce librari/iiu n.ul llw bunrd (mMiibur. 
Mui-L' ruc'cMUly, Hfaii (U^vc InpiiKMU Iwis bran rniu'LiiHual i;u>(i an hi/inH 
liotli person/ii duvt* I upmunL ( LinprovcniunL (^r IKMipJ u--Lliol r aLLUuduH 
abuut: LbuinHol vt>8, tlurir Jc.bn, Lb.>ir pur^un,) I livus), nnd proruHsi 
duvelopnu-nt ( LmpruvcMTiuni: oT jt)])-ru 1 a L tul nkidls, knowlud^.^u nnd 
nt t^tuldc^^4) . 

Tbu Lcrni i)r^/nnlKaLiO!Ki I devo I (ipmtUiL i ^3 usoti to rp^ur Lo oLbcr 
chnnguB (buri^ cqimtud to muan imprnvuniCMU) fn thu or^m It^L i onai ' 
strucLiirQ of the cDllcigG, and its .mmato. Its usu In raccHUi i t. i uii o 
ihu l:ai:t: Ljint stnlf dovulnpmont is not sufficient in itHuLf; tliat 
charuu^H in Diu o rgan i zat inn ma y nlno ho nwdt^d bt-furu Lhu colU^^^a 
can functinn o f f er t ivo 1 y , Tn this cMMitcxt, urfian Lzat inna 1 structuru 
refers to sucdi tbin^^s as i the allocatinn of authorLty and reHponHl- 
bility; the estab 1 ishment o: elear ^nnls and eonmun lea t inn networkB; 
tiie (>xistenre of i^rfeetive dee i si nn-niak 1 ng prneeHses and teehnfquuH 
for solving^ prolVlems; procedures for managing and resolving confl iet; 
and method^i of asKi^uilng priorities. Organ ij^al ional clLniate purtalnH, 
t(. tliat intangible, but eritieally important "somatbing" which 
devclepH a'S people W(U^k toge t be r-- 1 lie "feeling" wbleh pervades an 
organiK/U ien, and wb i eb chH rm ines , amc^ng other things, the morale of 
the staff. It is the autlior's eontentiiHi that both organ izationa i 
and Htat f development are needed. One without tlu^ (Wber is 
insuffieient h ince^ini h i ng of lasting value will come T rom an effurt 
te devehip tile eoinpe t enc 1 es of the staff unless aciuimpanied bv an 
equallv vigorous effort to insure that orgnn l^a L i ena 1 strueture and 
imate keep pace with individual development. Unfortunately, we 
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art? nlrcfntly nblu to poitit: to iiiH i 1 t:u t i mih which have niountcd strong 
Hinff dovelupmonu uffurtH but hnvt? iiuglectud the argaiiizatiional 
ci 0 V Q Lo p m e n t a s pc c t s , 

C o n c G p t ua 1 .1 y , t h a r e 1 a 1 1 o n s h i h b c C wc t! n o r ga n 1 z a t i ana 1 
duvcnnpmtmt, staff deve lupnienl , faculty development, and manago= 
nit'iiL dt'Vii iupnien t twin be shown as follows: 
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Fn the pa)_u*H wlvicii follow, nnly niu» aspnct of tho modul iy 

addressed, tluiL of f neul ty dovct 1 opman L . Wo bugin witrli n discHis^^ioii 

/ 
/' 

of Llio rntional-G for CactilLy dovo 1 opmunL . 

As shown by Wallace (1974), much of thu growing 1 Ltcraturu on 

faculty developnient: has deaU with why college faculty members need 

Improving. An analysis of tlris litui^nt u t c y it' ids nuine rous rat iona 1 o 

for faculty development like the following.- 

Most of the presant faculty were not initially prepared to 
teach in the community college due to a lack of prepro" 
fessional and pre-service programs to prepare them or tliu 
inadequacies of those which existed. 

Few cotmnunity colleges have developed valid In-service or 
pre-service programs.. Thus, little has been done to 
correct tHe Lnitlal lack of faculty preparation. 

Even assuming that community college faculty were competent 
to Instruct traditional students, there is no reason to 
suspect (and overwhelming evidence to refute the claim) 
that they are prepared to cope with the needs of the "new" 
or "non=trnditional" students 'now enrolling in community 
col leges,. 

4. There is a need for Increasing effectiveness and efficiency 
due to competition for limited tax dollars and growing 
public demands for accountability. 

5. Tn the last few years, the gradual development of a tech- 
nology of instruction, including both hardware and software, 

, has greatly acdelerated. In the last decade alone we have 
seen the emergence of '■systems," P.S.I. , audio^tutorial , 
cognitive mapping, human potential training, tape cassettes, 
and video cassettes, and now video discs. Most faculty are 
unaware of theSe developments and their potential for 
improved instruction. 

6. A decline in the birth rate and a long-term trend of 
decreasing college attendance has led to a "steady-state" 
environment characterized by low faculCy turnover and the ^ 
roi ognition that needed changes will come about through 
the efforts of present staff rather than through employment 
of new persons, 
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7 * The TL-cent:. rGdut init; ion of the student ciienC^l^ thc 
cnniniurnt.y .■i^IIlhu* as boinu othur than the 18^21 year uld» 
and a truud Luward taking the eollegt^ to the student- — into 
stoves, into priBons, into f ac tories-^'-is redescribing th^ 
Ceac hing role , 

o. A riLujd to adapt to tlie Idea of chan^ itself as tiie new ' ' 
ritatuis quo is demanding adjustments in attiiiudes, valueB, 
and perspective for many faculty. 

A growing recognition on the part o^. most faculty that 
clvDy havu traininu needs, and an eKpressed willingness and 
desire to participa_te in viable faculty development pro- 
grams on the part of many* . 

/' 

The l^ist two points are worthy of elaboraCiorL* Tu its short 75 
year hiscory, the community college has demonstrated its nbillty to 
change in o^der to .meet new needs as evidenced by Its mi^ ^amorphosis 
froni a solely college-preparatory institution to one also offerini^ 
o.^eupa t ional training, and, subsequently, continuing and adult ^du^ 
^ It ion. More recently, it has begun to ope ra t iona I i ze a previous 
philosopiiical open door, and at present it is striving to earn the 
word "community" in its title. Its success has been 'founded on 
changtj and its future will lie in change, But Its ability ^to can- 
tinue to change depends on many things, chief among them being the 
ability of the staff to change or "develop," 

Fundamental to any facuLty development program (if it is not to 
become ail eKperience in futilicy)-is the recognition by the faculty 
of the need for inpro%^emenc and ^their wiTlingness t participate in 
faculty developin^t activiti^ts. For t una^ly . -there . are both survey 
.lata and the experience of numerous ^col 1 e-es to indicate that most 

faculty' aire aware of the need to change and, under appropriate' 

-? • * 
^- ■ ' - 

condlcions, will pnrcicipare in a faculty development progrnm which 
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ihuv (M)iiHLclur L£) ht* t iiiuu: i tinni. rcJc'vant and rawarcllii^:>, 

Fg^RPOSp OF FACULTY^ DEVELOPMl^NT ^ 

OliViouBly very alosely rGlaLed to Uho rationale behind faculty 

impruvumeni efCorca are tha purpoBus uf^ faculty dovelupmunt . As indi 
i:aLud uarLiur, devolopmenl can bo thought ol as being syiionymouB with 

initjruvuniunt , hiiL one lu.lght ask, "improvtnnent to what ends?'' 11 the 
cndH fu>uiUit are eRHuntlally improvement of the personal and pro^ 

fe?.BLunnl abiUtics of the facfjlty ro that hnth the goalR of indi-- 
vidual faculty mombers and the institutional goals of the organi- 
zation can he achiGved to a higlier d-^ree, then succeBBful faculty 
developmunt efforts will be those which somehow satisfy both 
individual needs and Institutional concerns. The trick of balancing 
the two Is to Lnsure that the neuds . o f^ each are refjiocted in pro-^ 
grams, the topic of the next section. ^ ■ ^ " 

Thu rubric "program considerations" can include. a multifudu of 
tt3pics. As discussed here, ft will addriiss prucechjros for, deiur-^ 
mining program content |, tonics commonly incJudtKi, t(MMinIqueB of 

impiementing the progrjim,, scheduling co ^.'ratiuns and institutional 

> . ^ ■- ^ . 

provisicms for^ staff development. 

P ri) c edur es_ for^^j^ IK^I^^J ! jjlil tlie^ Corrtetit 

Jl J^£^^lt Jleye^^ Frogrhm ^ ~ ■ = ' 

Con^ iderabl(> experience has shown that programs Tor ^faculty. - 

dovelopmoiit will { 'leir authors design chem acr irding to 

their own person reality, laillng to take tnto acruunt-- 
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Knowlodgo of ths mul t i -purposBS of the cominunity colieigcij 
sped fi £:n I Ly: 

TransfGr ejucatiun 

Adult and continuing educaticsn 

Ganeral education 

Remedial and developmental programs 

Vocational-- technical education 

Knowledge of the character ist ics and needs of community 
collage students 

Role of student pergonnel services ^ especially guidance 
and counseling 

Needs Related to the Teaching -Learning Process 

Writing Instructional objectives 

Writing test items 

Criterion'^ referenced evaluation 

Deve loping audio-tutorial inst ructional materials 
Utilizing cognitive mapping 

Selecting 5 developing, and using multi-media learning 
resources 

II Developing and using self-^instructlonal modulea 
Techniques for evaluating instructional Btrategles 
Applying research findings on teaching and learning 
Increasing student motivation 
' Accommodating different learning rates' 

Orienting students to individualized Instruction 

Using a systems approach 

Developing better course outlines 

Conducting research related to teaching/learning 
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StrLicturiin: interdisciplinary It^arning experiences for 
students 

Helping students to explore their motives^ attitudes 
and belief B 

Mastery learning concepts 

Utilising group prpcess skills in clnss discussion 
Grading systems compatible with instructional objectives 
Less favored techniques for determining needs are to rely on a 
commitcee's judgment, administrative suggestions, random faculcy . 
input, or data from regional and/or national surveys. In general, 
while each of these has some ut^ility in delineating faculty develop- 
menc needs, none are sufficient in themselves and some may jeopardise 
the success of the program* 

Topi cs to be Included " . ' 

Happily, there is a correlation between identified needs and 
topics often inGluded in in-service programs as a review of the 
topics included in several representative faculty development pro- 
grams will indicate. 

Pima C oimriunity C ollege, Tucson, Arizona 
Course modularization 
Instructional media development 
The computer as a testing device 
' Test construction and evaluation frechniques 
Alternate learning syscems 
Teacher self-evaluation 
Advising and counseling 
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DuscrLhlnj^ ccaurse content: (syllabi developmeait ) 
Th e u s c of A - V eq u t pme n C 
Pa rkland Community College Champai|yn^ Illinois 
Orientation for new stafiP ^ 

Problems and issues in the administration of Parkland 
College 

Lns truct ional ob j ect ives 

Current issues of the community college 

ICthics and education 

Individual ized ins true t ion 

Deschooling society 

Applied learning theory 

Computer aaslsted instructlon--^Proj ect Plato 
Interaction skills 
The teKtbook and your students 
Educational media 
Small group leadership styles 
Cognitive style mapping 
Human development serainar 
Test construction and evaJuation 
Personalized instruction (P * S , 1 , ) 
Practical learning theory 
Colby CoTTTOunlty College y Colby, Kansa s 
Improving instruction 
Transactional analysis 
Learning styles 
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Human pott?nLlal 
Gaming and simulations 
El Paso, Co mmunity Collage'^ EI Paso, TaxBS 
The roio of the community college 

History and philosopliy of El Paso Cummunity College 
Syscems approaches to education 
Writing and measuring ubjectives 
Devaioping learning alternatives 

Te_c J}n_lgu as of^ ImplementinB the Proi^ram 

Unfortunately, there is no book cnncninlng magic formulas or 

techniques for conducting successful faculty development prograras . 

A few ideas gleaned from field exper'aances " which might prevent a 

'^reinvent ion of the wheal" arei 1 

Clear stataments of program objectives cormnunlcoted to all ' 
involved (faculty, administratioh , consultants, etc.) 

Timely and well-^done publicity of planned pro^;,rams 

iRational plainning regarding the human needs of pai LiclpanLs 
(beglnning^ending cimes, breaks ^ tef reshments , lighting, 
tem.parature, etc . ) ; 

Adequate prior planning (necessary equipment and supplies 
present, appropriate seating, etc.) 

Minimum time with trivia (annotincements , welcomes by admin- 
istrators, introduGt ions) 



of presantation 



^ Reputable, experienced leaders 

Use of conunon sense regarding mode 

I ^ * : 

To comment on the Last two^ items* j In collage after college one 

hears the same sad story of a consultant who "set us back twq years/' 
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Once needs have hkim) duticrmintHl and topics? sec^ get good pei^sons* 
Regardless of whether your prosuntdr is a local staff menihur or nn 
outside consultant, the Individu/jl selected has got to be good* A 
few do^Jlars spent on phonu calls to referenx^es, or an i extra $50/day 
to get a sure winner is money saved in the long run* 

Common sense in selecting a mode of presentation refers to such 
practices as actually involving faculty In writing objectives when 
the topic is ''instructional objectives," or learning about indi^ 
vidualized instruction through experiencing it rather than being told 
about it* Beware of "name" persons who are unable or unwiliing to 
tailor their style or presentation to your particular situation. 

Scheduling Considerations 

To the author's knowledge, there is no solution to the schedulin 
problem which will be satisfactory to all students, faculty and 
administration. However, there are some compromise accoTmnofMtions 
which are being used which appear tc have merit* These includes one 
or two days set aside at the beginning^ end^ or during each term; 
times when the number of scheduled classes is at the minimum, e.g*, 
Tuesday, Thursday afternoons, or weekends; brown bag lunches; 
retreats; and, for departmental or divisional programs, building 
into the schedule a 3^4 hour block of time when no one in the group 
will be scheduled to teach, ^ 

Note: As discussed later, it is hot necessary to include all 
faculty. Often part ialpat ion in an interested minority 
is preferable to attendance by a disinterested majority, 
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Instif utionnl Provisions for_ FcU:^l ty JJiSyelopnv^n^ 

thus far, the focus of the discussion about faculty development 
has been on group-oriented progranis* However^ faculty development 
shvjuld not be limited to that narrow definition* Faculty developTnanC 
c;in, in fact, and often should, be approached from the perspective of 
individ ua I LEe J faculty development plans. In particularj this approach 
avoids the limitation of assuming that everyone is at the same stage 
of personal and professional development and that ong particular 
procrani will r^eet eac-ji individual's needs. To implement this approach, 
three essential elements are required . The first is a clearly defined 
statement regarding the role of faculty at the institution — a type 
of faculty job description. The second is a meeting between each 
faculty mamber and his/her chairperson regarding strengths and weak- 
nesses in accomplishing the tasks outlined in the position des^ 
cription. Out of these discussions should evolve specif ic^^^t^^ls for 
professional and personal growth. Thirds a plan is needed for 
evaluating the extent to which growth has occurred, including 
criteria and dates. (One institution following this type of pro- 
cedure is College of. the Mainland in Texas*) 

There are a variety of ways in which colleges are providing for 
facuLfey development" A listing of tho^e encountered by the author 
follows* . ' 

Travel fund^j to attend professional meetingSv workshops, and 
orher collefEs 

Funded faculty fellowships to pursue extensive curriculum or 

instructional development activities, particularly during 

the summer term * ' • - 
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Raleasod time during the school year 
Short ter,m 1 oaves (with and without pay) 

Sabbaticals (inciuding ones to develop instructional materials) 
Tuition payment for graduate work . , 

Awarding credit toward promotion for faculty developnient 
act ivl ties 

Providing a' copyright policy which encourages davelapment of 
instructional imaterials 

Sponsoring pn^campus senilnars and workshops 
Qn-'campus univeraity courses 
Faculty ■ exchange programs 

Provision of adequate support services to include: 

a professional developinent library 
madia i production 
tasting services 

Employment of a full-time faculty development person 

Carefully planned faculty pre-service programs (for suggestions 
regarding a design and Implemantations see Haimnons, 1972) 

A faculty evaluation program based on Improvement rather than 
judgmental concerns 

Howevarj if programs are based on faculty needs, if programs are 
properly implemented, if satisf tictory solutions to problems of 
scheduling are derived ^ and If adequate provisions are made for 
faculty development, there will still bel faculty who elect not to 
participate. The next section discusses some of the issues related 
to this. _ ' 

' I . ■ .' 

f 
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MOTIVATING FACn.lT TO PARTICIPATE 

One of che mosc commonly ralst^d qiiasions rislated to faculty 
development is, *'Whac are- vays in which staff can be motivated to 
participate* especinlly the older faculty?" Following closely on / 
the heels of this quastion are questions such as* "Should partici- 
pation be voluntary or a contractual responsibility? " and "Should 
thfe? faculty evaluation process (tenure, promotion, salary) be 
related to the faculty development program and 'if so, how?" These 
are the meacy questions which this section addresses* 

MotlvatiQn 

Like learning, motivation is unique and personal to each iadi- 
vidual and situation. Consequently, any single attempt at answering 
the question "How do you mocivate faculty to participate?" must 
necessarily be suspects 

Ifj as Campbell et al., (p* 340) suegests, motivation inGludes': 

The d ir eg tjto n of [a person'sj behavior or what one cnooses to 
do when presented with a number of possible u iternatives * 

/ ■ 

amplitude or strengch, of the response (i.e.j effort) once 

the choice is made, 

.. ■ ' 

The persistence of "the behavior, or how long a person sticks 
with it. 

then the task of motivating faculty members with respect to faculty 

development is chat of causing them to elect faculty department 

* 

activities over other possible activities ^ and to actively participat 
in them for an extended period of time. Clearly, the question is., 
how? 
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Masiow stnCoH that individual needs vary, Hurzberg theorizeB 
that they not only vary, but a oct d 1 f f u ren t i.ndivi^luaU d 1 f f l'^umi 1 1 y 
(that is, some needs which, if achieved, would be viewed by some 
persons as sources of diasatisfact ioa are sources of satisf^iction 
to others). Thus, what will work with one faculty membei may not 
work with another. It is no wonder, then,' that motivational efforts 
of colleges range the continuum from "we pay for particlpacion" to 
'*we require participation." Between these eKtremes lie a potpourri 
of suggestions. One such suggestion is to make participation one 
of the crltaria used in staff evaluations and award college 
(institutional) credit toward promotion, salary increments, tenure 
and retention. Still other colleges prefer to place less emphasis 
on extrinsic motivators and 'instead attempt to encourage attendance 
by involving faculty in planning, by insuring that only quality 
programs are presented ^ by attempting to individualize faculty 
development as much as possible^ and by evidencing srrong adminls^ 
trative support to the faculty development program. 

Voluntar y or Required Participation 

There is no question that participadion in faculty development 
can be made mandatory or negotiated into collective bargaining 
agreements. The author has repeated ly encountered examples of eack. 
However^ if the concern is not with numbers in a 1 1 endan£fe , but rather 
with numbers using ideas or skills to which they Were exposed - 
during faculty development sessions, the arguments are heavily 
weighed in favor of voluntary involvement, in this regard, a 
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question the author Is often asked by admifilstrators is "Should the 
adminiBtration go ahead with a faculty development program if tha 
faculty are hesitant?^' The answer given is ''Run the program even if 
only five faculty participate. Do a good job^ get hard evaluation 
data to support results, and dissemitiate excerpts from the evaluation 
to all faculty-^with the announcement of the next program. Then, 
after the first year, reassess the situation and go from there." 

Relationsh ip of c ul_t y _ P e v e 1 o p men t 
to the Evalua tion Process 

As alluded to previously , if the purpose of faculty evaluation 

is developmental as opposed to judgmental, there is, or should be, 

a close tie between faculty .development and faculty evaluation. 

Ideally, both should have the same goal of improvement and both 

should be recognised when appropriate rewards such as tenure and 

promotion are considered. But regardless of the position taken on 

the issue, whatever relationship exists should be known to all 

\ . 

faculty be tore the fact. 

ADMINISTRATION OF THE PROGMM * 

Thus far, we have considered the concent of faculty development 
program;s and ways of encouraging faculty to participate* No^i^e 
will examine several of the ways in which different colleges 
administer their faculty development programs, review funding 
requi-rements 5 and discuss several staffing ponslderatlons , 
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T\w admin LstraCive tasks of planning, Imp Itsmen ting, and evolunt-- 
Lng faculty devGlopmanc programs are presently being 'handled in 
numurouH ways, each with its advantages and disadvantages, TJie 
more common administrative arrangemsnts are discussed below in, the 
order of frequency with which the author has observed them* 

The Line Manager Approach . "In-service training should be the 
responsibility of every administrator." This statement characterizes 
the view of most presidents and deans, and is definitely the most 
prevalent view or approach practiced. Its logic is hard to refute* 
Staff developnient should be the responsibility of every manager. 
Further, since it involves no additional personnel, its costs are 
Tbw, Additionally, since It is the customary way of doing things, 
it introduces no threat of change, , 

On the other hand, few of last year*s "faculty-converted^into^ 
chairpersons" have had little, if any, |trainlng in faculty develops 
ment and most are already hopelessly ensnarled in the mote account- 
able (and visible) responsibilities such as budgeting, st f 
meetings, scheduling, and faculty evaluation—for which they often 
ha^fe^/^ similar lack of preparation. Consequently , th|^ maxim -'In-- 
service training should be the job of every administrator'- can, and 
often does, result in everybody's job becoming no o^'s responsi- 
bility. Another drawback to this approach is the pbtential for 
duplication of effort and resources unless there Is coordination 
.at the dean's level. 
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The C omin L_^t eu_^ip rinicji^ A rufont trend Involves tV 
■ 

oC a faculty dGyolopmont; cnnimi tt uu . Like otliur cunimLttij 

menus. It Is based on. three?- premises: 

1, If representnt i ven nf those who arc to be ''dtwc 
included in the planning, the resulting prugr/in 
more relevant . 

'2. Faculty involvement leads to better pnrticlpatl 
faculty. 

3. If the i'omniit tee is coll egG--wide, a coordinat.ed 
Bhould result. 

' In addition to the disadvantages of any committee s 

determination and continuaclon of membership^ lendorshlp 

vested interosta, this approach has other sho rt comings .= 

prDblem of assigning general 'responsibll ity exists. Fur 

It 'is difficult to assign budgetary responsibi Li ty to a 

the program is not llkciy to recoivo funding except on a 

item basis. Finally, committee appointment does not ins 

poBsession of sufficient knowledge and experience In the 

of faculty development. 

The ^ Admin is t ra to r- In-Charge . This approach may or 

involve the input of an advisory committee. Whether it 
., *^ 

it has several inherent merits: With the appointment of 

^ ■■ .. ' 

Istrator, responsibility is fixfd. Fuirther^ results and 

more likely to be forthcoming.^ And, when combined with 

advisory cot!iml|tee , ^this approach can be quite effective 

* However, it has at least five major d isadvant^iges . 

resulting program is more likely to ref lec t admlnistrati 

rather than faculty needs. Second, unless the approach 
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with a faculty advisory committee^ the faculty are not likely to be 
meaningfully involved in the program and thus may elect to not 
participate. Third, the assigned extra duties of administrators 
do not always receive as much attention as needed. Fourth, there 
is little in the background or experience of most administratprs to 
suggest that they are trained in faculty development techniques , 

~ an"d~f if Ch r becau^ the foregoing problems, the cost of the pro^ 
gram may ^ bye high compared with its pAToductivity * 

The Staff Position (either full-- or part-time) with an- Advisory 
Committee Approach , As early as 1969, a few colleges created a 
staff position known as the educational development officer to work 
with faculty in instructional improvement. More recently, several 
colleges have moved to appoint staff persons with broader responsi-- 
bilitles and have given them titles like "professional development 

^ facilicatar. *■ These actions reflect a growing recognition of the 
need for persons to work directly with faculty in professional and 

* - - - ^ 

personal improvement. The increased acceptance of this poaitionj 
paralleling as it does the*' growth In average slie of two=year 
colleges and the Increase In non-^traditlonal students * suggests 
continued movement in this direction despite budgetary cutbacks and 
attests to the recognition now being given faculty development on 
the part of more presidents and deans. 

Reasons given in support of this approach include dissatls- 
faction with other approaches which yielded few results, an increased 
supply of persons with knowledge and skills in faculty development, 
and the positive results from colleges which have moved in this 
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direction. Yet, the approach is not without its problems* Chief 
among them is its added cost and the lack of hard data to support 
the validity of the position. Further, substantiating the effective 
ness of the position In a valid research design is difficult because 
^^-^a^^^p^sibre '*'Hawth^^ effect*' caused by the fact that colleges 
.which use this approach are probably not very characteristic of most 
two-year colleges. And finally , there Is a .real possibility that 
programs will not be relevant to faculty needs and that faculty 
support will be lacking 'if the position is not accompanied by a . 
representative faculty advisory committee, 

As^ an aside* once a decision has been made to assign .or employ 
a person with full- or part-time responsibility for faculty dev.elop- 
mentj questions of desired qualifications often arise. The author 
considers the following as minimum credentiafs* 

- Teaching eKperience (essential for credibility with- the 
faculty) / 

= Training in instructional developments organizational 

behavior^ human relatlonss group processs theories of adult 
learning and the change process 

Good organizational ability 

- Non-threatening personality and good interpersonal skilla 

- Reali^stic expectations about what can be done 

The Industrial Model Approach * There la one otheA.' adminis- 
trative pattern which is being used enough to warrant discusaion — 
the industrial model. It involves the creation of a department or 
office of staff and organigational development, complete with its 
own staff, secretarial support and budget, A few of the larger 
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Insticutlons , most notably among them Miami-Dade Community College 
(North) ^ have moved in this direction. In this approach , faculty 
developtnent is but one aspect of an umbrella of staff and organi'- 
zatlonal development activities* Administrative support , budget, 
clearly dafinad responsibilit'ies 4ndC iricrg^^^^^ likelihood of staff 
expertise are its obvioiis strengths , while costs and the bureau^ 
cratization resulting when a previously adrhoc function is formalized 
are its major disadvantages. 

Although the writer's biases are toward the appointment of a 
fuli- (or part^) time coordinator with an advisory conmiitteej the 
clear assignment of responsibility is the key element* Whether the 
assignment is to a person or a committee does not seem to be as 
important as the act of assigning responsibility* In recent years 
an entirely new approach to managing large corporations known as 
MBO (Management'-by-Obj ectives) has developed around the simple 
^principle of assigning responsibility for a task and requiring 
mutual agreement between a boss and subordinate regarding the end 
objectives to be achieved. If the institutions known to the author 
are any indictioni adoption of a similar approach In faculty 
development is needed. 

J^nding Congiderat ions , It is an odd paradox that coileges 
which readily budget funds for maintenance and repair of things 
(buildings I lawn mowers, computers, typewriters) are unwilling to 
budget a similar amount for maintenance of people , There is no 
question that without adequate funding, the chances for establishing 
a viable faculty development program are severely dlmlnishedp An 
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answer to the question, "How much is adequate?" * depends on the needs 
Jrientifiedj the program goals derived from these, and the means 
selected to meet tUam,. Unfortunately, only a few colleges syste^ 
matlcally assess needs ^ establish goals, or consider alternative 
approaches to reach them, A budget from one college which did so 
might be of interest - 

FACULTY DEVELOPMENT BUDGET 



Faculty fellowships $15,000 

Short-term leaves 3 3 000 

Tuition payments 10^000 
Pre^service training of new faculty 

including salaries of staff 6,000 

In-service training (external consultants) 3,000 

Faculty travel = - 10,000 

Released time SsOOO 

Portion of coordinator's salary attributed 

to faculty development activities ^ . 8*000 



$6 0,000 

For a faculty of 75* $60,000 araounts to slightly less than 3 percent 
of instructional salaries. In a typical college with 75 faculty , 
an increase of less than one student per class would pay for the 
faculty development program as would a decrease in freshman attrition 
from 33 percent to 25 p,ercent--both of which are results which have 
been achieved rrom faculty development activities. 
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Closely reiaUed to the qucation of funding requirements is that 
of allocation or diBtributlon of funds. Logically, judgments 
regarding how* to allocate funds should be. based on previous decision-i 
about the asaignirient of rasponsiblllty for faculty developr :*nt , If 
faculty development is decentralized to the department or division 
levels that unit should control the budget. If , on the other hand, 
faculty development is centralized , the central unit should Have the 
budget p The fundamental principle is that the unit or person 

5 

responsible for faculty development should prepare a proposed budget 

and then control the approved budget. Requiring persons responsible 

. -^^ " . ' . ■ ' 

for faculty development to go begging with hat. in hand to an admln^ 

istrator each time they need a nickel means sure death for the 

program* . " 

Normally J convincing the board of trustees and state offices to 

approve funds for faculty development Is not easy. While these 

groups are very much aware of the large sums In faculty salaries ^ 

they seem not to realize the need' for funds to develop and maintain 

'"^ " 

staff competencles==nor do they realize the cost of turnover. In 
recognition of thls^ the sequence which several colleges have success^ 
fully used is to first determine needs and desire to participates 
and then to ask for funds. Afterwards , they carefully evaluate 
the program and inform appropriate parties of the results, ^ 

Staffing Considerations . Regardless of the decision on admin= 
Istrative structure, careful consideration of the rple of various 
persons or agencies which might be Involved in the program is called 
for. These include fnculty, adminls^tration, consultants, universities, 
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and stace officials* ' The faculty role is clearest. As the person 
for whom the program is designed, they should be directly in^lved 
in all of its aspects from planning to . evaluation * / 

The role of line administraCors is not so obvious,. If faculty 
devGlopment is to be a responsibility of the line administrators, 

they will obviously ^leed Co be involved in all aspects of the pro- 

i 

gram. If, however ^ one of the other patterns is used, their function 

becomes what, the author refers to as the five '"Fs"i 

Fostering encouraging and otherwise conveying support of'^ \ 
the program ' 

Funding ^providing financial support 

Faciiitating - making scheduling 'accommodations , securing 
released time, etc* ^ 

Frequenting - physically attending - 

Following-up - rewarding par^tlcipation ^ ^ ' ^ < 

There is a role also for external consultants. They can play 
a slgnif leant role in stimulating interest, conducting trainings 
assisting in planning, "selling"* the program to adminlsCrators and 
trustees, identifying leadership, and evaluating the program,. How-^ 
ever, the author would argue against over--reliance on consultants. 
Local staff should be. able Inltlaliy to handle most aspecca of the 
prdgram, and over times should be able to assume responsibility for 
.many of the functions previously handled by consultants* 

The author adds one caution regarding the use of local staff 
as resources. You should always get the bjest talent available for 
the money you have. Politically, and for other reasons including 
facuity moralei it is wise to use local talent if it is good» and, 
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by all means ^ do not go outsida when local. talent is available. 
However,* common sanse is called for In selecting local personnel. 
Do not make tfie mistake one college did and send out a memo stating 
"Here are the topics. we have selected for this year's staff develop- 
merit program. Please* indicate the ones you would like to be 
responsible for." And tinally--yes , you pay local persons Just as 
you would pay outside consultants—when their performance can be 
clearly identified as a responsibility which is not part of their 
regular assignment. 

The rple of cooperating universities and their personnel can 
take several forms* consultations $ the awarding of credit for in-- 
service activities s and^ the conducting of seminars, conferenceSi 
Institutes, etc. . ! 

Thus far, state offices have played minimal roles in faculty 
development. The notable excepuion is Florida ^where the staters 
action in funding an additional 2-3 percent for faculty development 
ove^ and above operating funds served as a major stimulus to 
action in that state. 

i 

We have discussed program considerations , admlni%tratlons and 
funding; it now seems ^pprop^a^te to turn to evaluation concerns. 

EVALUATION CRITERIA AND PROCEDURES 

— - ■ — - — " — = — - — . - \ 

Evaluation of a faculty development program is a five-step 

process of 1) deturmlnlng the purposes of the evaluation; 2) develop 

Ing evaluative criteria; 3) determining procedures for conducting 

the evaluation; 4) interpreting the results; and 5) applying the 
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results. Thci purposes of evaluation may be either, sunmiative, that 

i g 

is, oriented toward determining if a program aa Implemented ta date 
is worth concinulng, or formative, that is, to provide decision-' 
.making information to those responsible for implementing and 
deyeloping the program, 
« Criteria should be selected which measure the gap (hiatus) 

between the staff's perceptions and the program's goalSj and which 
assess the degree to which the needs of the staff have been met. 
All too often^ hQweverj needs have not been assessed and goals do 
not exist, or if they dOj they are not stated in measurable terms. 
This' Is due partially to the difficulty of stating measurable goals 
In the realm of prpfesslonal and personal growthp 

Procedural matters deal with concerns such as when to conduct 
the evaluation, who, should complete evaluation^ forms , and how the 
evaluation should be administered (e.g, , mailed questionnaif^es ' - _ 
versus intervlaws). If possible, program activities should be 
evaluated immediately following each activity ^ although faculty 
perceptlohs about the overall program are best assessed at the end 
of the ^program* 

In interpreting the data from evaluation Instruments, informa- 
tion on four major points should be sought; 1) How effective was 
. the program? 2) What changes Should be made?. 3) What results were 
accomplished? l\) What program ideas were discovered for the future? / 
There nra two cautions to observe in interpreting the data. First, 
it must be recognized that no program can please "all of the 
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people all of the time," A fawj negative^ reactions when the overall 

• I i. ? _ 

results are qui te posit ive are always to be expac ted and should rtot 
disturb planners. The second admonition is to avoid making changes 
due to feedback from only a small number of very articulate faculty. 
The changes thus undertaken ^may be erroneous and counter productive. 

As indicated earlier, use of the data is determined by whether 
the purpose of the evaluation is aummative or formative. In mos.t 
cases s the purpose is formative in which case the results are used 
to validate what has been done or to make changes in the program 
and to design new activities^ not to decide whether to continue 05. 
discontinue the program* Data from the evaluation should also be 
fed back to the faculty. If the results are good, faculty need to 
know it; If? the results are not so good, faculty need to know what 
is being done to improve the program* To reinforce administrative 
support for the program, key administrators should not only receive 
cople'^' of all reports, but program planners are wise .to periodically 
discuss the results with them. Results are also good topics for 
board agenda items and comments in the annual president's report, - 

OTHER COMSIPERATIONS ■ 

In addition to matters discussed under purposes, rationale, 
content, administration, motivation and evaluation, there are two 
other toplca related to faculty development which do not^ logically 
fit under one ofr the previous categories* For convenience purposes, 

these are grouped together here. They include, "the effects of 

\ 

col lective bargaining on^qculty development activities, and 
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"research findings regarding the effects of faculty development pro- 
grams J' . /; = 

The Effect of_ Collective Bargaining 

on _Faculty DBvelopment ■ - 

To this writer's knowledgei there have been only two articles 

which have addressed the question of the effects of collective 

bargaining on faculty development; one by Nelson (1972) and one by 

the writer's research assistant Wallace^ (to be published early in 

1976)* Nelson's article is not .particularly relevant here since he 

presented no' data on faculty development provisions In actual agree^ 

men*ts. However j Wallace aystematicall/ eKamined the collective 

bargaining agreements of 58 cwo-'year colleges from 10 stages (a 

Statistically representative sample) to determine their provisions 

for faculty ^development , _ 

The major findings of the Wallace study were as follows i 

1) less than 10 percent of the agreements contained a statement 

that in--service education was directed toward Incruasing teaching 

} 

effectiveness or that the Board was committed to professional 
growth and development of the faculty | and 2) fewer than 15 percent 
of the contracts contained clear provisions for faculty partici-^ 
pation In in-service activities through the establishment of 
persfinal improvement plans or faculty development planning bodies. 
On a more positive side, Wallace did find that a significant 
number of agreements contained some provisions for needed policies 
to facilitate staff development. Of the 58 negotiated agreements 
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included in his study:, 

1) 24 contained some provision for In-sarvlce days, 

2) 52 contained provisions for leaves of absence without pay^ 

3) 56 provided for sabbatical leaves, 

4) 32 contained some understandings on tuition relnibursementSj 

5) 34 provided for educational travel and attendance at 
professional meatings, 

6) 15 included released time and stipends for the development 
* of experimental Instructional programs^ 

7) less than 6 made reference to. other less conventional 
developinent concerns like ownership o-f f aculty=-developed 
Instructional materials, and 

8) only 4 did not link placement and advancement on salary 
schedules to experiences degrees received j and credits, 
earned, > 

The last findings, has particular significance for faculty develop 

i ^ - 

ment , As Wallace stated so well, '*lock--step salary sq^alea and pro= 
tnotlon schedules tied to teaching longevity and credits gacHered 
severely hamper an institution's staff development efforts, because^ 
they- suggest that the collsge does not consider professlonai develop^ 
ment serious enough to link it to two of the most Important faculty 
motivators and morale bullders^-salary and promotion" (1976^ p. 10)* 
The long-term effects of lock-step salary schedules on faculty 
Incentives is not yet knownj but the short range results are 
already manifested in the reluctance of some fadulty to become 
involved in faculty development. 

In interpreting these results^ one major taution should tie - 
observed, Du.':^ to legal reasons and other restrictions regarding what 
Is and is not negotiable,, it is possible that many of the 58 colleges 
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studied were BupporUing faculty development In ways which were not 
reflected in the negotiated agreements. 

Also of relevancfe to tfhis discussion is the author 'i experience 
as a consultant to approxiraately 20 community colleges which had 
collective bargaining agreements in effect at the time ofj his visit, 
and some of which had eKperienced faculty strikes prior Co his visit. 
Contrary to what some administrators might suspect ^ he could detect 
no differences between faculty attitudes toward ihstructional 
improvement in those colleges and In colleges where he had worked 
which have no collectlye bargaining agreements. In fact. In several 
instances, the advent of collective bargaining had been a positive 
force, resulting in days set aside for faculty developmeht , separate 
funding for faculty fellowships, and creation of a faculty d^vfelopf 
ment committee. 

However, unless both parties are careful, collective bargaining 
contracts may curtail faculty development activities by so eommittitig 
resources to salaries that/ little if any funds are available for 
other activities or by Incorporating rigid agreements regarding 
faculty workloa^ which make it ver^ difficult to schedule faculty 
development activities* Then too, there is always the risk that' 
faculty suspiclon^about 'administrative "hidden agendas" regarding 
scheduled faculty development programs or administrative fears 
about ^'precedent setting" activities which might result in new 
demands at bargaining time will result in faculty development 
matters being "poatpdned until next year* 
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Research Findings on the EfCacts^ 



of Faculty 



D e V g lo p nie n t 



= Little has been done to. document the effect of faculcy develop- 
ment on either faculty or institutions* That docum^Cation which 
does exis.t. Is usually confined to informal s Institutional data such ^ 
as the amount df instructional slide^tapes produced , the hours of 
television produced instruction, or perhaps, a move to fleKible 
scheduling. But this information is usually not shared or even 
produced as an internal report on faculty development. 

One institution which has attetnpted to document 'the -results of 
a successful faculty development program is Burlington County ^ 
College in Mew Jersey, 'Speaking at Pennsylvania State University 
at' a national conference on community college staff development 

/ 

programs. Dr. Harmon Pierce ^ Vice President for Acadetiiic and Student 

/Affairs, cited ten Indirect measures of the success of the faculty 

^ development program at his institutions 

1. The level of Instructional competency at the institution 
is rated as good to excellent by over 87 percent of all 
students surveyed in all categories i current^ graduated ^ 
transferred, dropout, and dean's list* ^ ^ 

2« Follow-up surveys of students tuansf erred to senior colleges 
and universities and employed by industry and government 
indicate a high level of performance as' rated by schools 
and employers^ and a high level of satisfaction by former . 
students with the education provided by the college* 

3. ^ Over 90 percent of all students surveyed in the above 

categories ■ rated their instructors^ highly and are 
enthusias t ic regarding the sys tema t ic approach,, to 
instruction Implemented at the college. 

4. .Complaints from students* regarding the teaching compoCency 
'of some ad junct faculty members have decreased markedly 
when such faculty members have sue cess fully completed an 
adjunct faculty In-s'ervice institute, 
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5* Student attrition between fall and winter semesteTs 
been reduced, from a high of 20 percept in the first 
of* the college to a stabilized figure or 7#0 to 7.6 
for the past two years; and the percentage of freshn 
studanCs returning to the college for" their second y 
has increased over the same period. 

6* The image of the college as a place where excellent 
inatruction exists, has been increasingly established 
a growings- constituency of teachers , administrators ^ 
citizens in the county and state, as Indickted by re 
surveys and info^inal feedback, 

7. Faculty development and the concomitant utilization 
\ instructional technology' systems (with differentiate 
staffing allowing a relatively high FTE Student/FTB 
ratlOs and an average academic year student credit- h 
production of 1255 hours per faculty member) has all 
the college to operate the instructional program at 
the national and New Jersey average cost per FTE, de 
the rather large Institutional investment in developj 
and instructional support, ^ 

8* Full-time and ad junct 'faculty rank the preservlce an 
. service institutes highly with rfegard vto the accompl 
of their developmental objectUves, and surveys indlc 
degree of internalization of knowledgf^ and desired a 
tudes by the' participants , - 

9. Faculty who have not experienced preservice or in-se 
institutes invariably receive , on the average, lower 
dent ratings of their instruction than those who hav 
pleted Institutes* (These faculty, however, are rel 
few in number among full'-tlme staff and complete an 
institute within one year if they remain with the cb 
Comparative data on student academic performance, th 
fore,^is somewhat inconcluslvev) 

' ,10. One hundred percent^ of the fulJL-'time faculty are wrl 
/' learning objectives and working to tmplepent^insttuc 

* systf^ms technology in their teachl^g^J^'^'v .'C- j^^^^ 

\ As budgets get tighter in the future^ Increased effort w: 

doubt\be directed at evaluating 'the results of programs at otl 

college^ and "accQuntabllity" for faculty development will bei 

as commonplace as other institutional research activities, H( 
\ ^ . ■ ' . 

fully, by' then, the results will support faculty development 
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H'tivittuB in t:lio way It has at Burllngtan. 

A sii >^iiNG uf--es si!:ntxal ingredients 
w__ A F aculty uevelqpment progrm 

By wrfy of a cunclusion, let me attempt to summarize by stating 
what appear to be the most essential ingredients for a succeBeful 
1 acuity development program. In large part ^ these have been dis- 
russed earlier, 

- acceptancu of the need for faculty development by the faculty 

- a publicly stated commitment by the board, the president and 
the administration regarding the importance of developing 
and maintaining a laculty development program 

- an organizational climate conducive to faculty development 
activities 

- a program baaed on an assessment of the needs of the faculty 

^ voluntary participation by a sufficient number of staff to 
give the program credibility 

- a clear statemeftt of the goals and objectlyes of the lnsti=» 
tution and the program * ^ 

I 

- the assignment of responsibility for the program 

^ involvement of the faculty in planning, implementing , and 
evaluating programs 

- adequate financial support to W'. e expressed Identified 
needs of the faculty- 

■- > _ 

- sufficient flexibility to meet 1 ffering faculty needs 

^ a valid evaluation plan 

- a rewird system for participatloi cceptable to faculty 
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THK FORGOTTICN FACULTY ' 
STAFF DEVFLOPMFNT FOR PART-TIME OCCUPATrONAL INHTHUCTURS 
IN POST=SKCnNI)ARY EDUCATION 

Michael I . Scliaf er 
Daan for Instructional Affairs 
Muskegon Community College 
Muskegon, Michigan 

A review of almost any college catalog or schedule of classes 
will reveal the following not very amazing facts ^ 

1* In no instance is a student charged less because a course 
happens to be taught by a part-time faculty member, 

2, In no instance is the student warned, '^Use care In register 
ing for this course. Your instructor Is a heck of a 
machinist, but we don't know anything about him as a 
teacher, " 

3, In no instance is a course^noted as substandard (or maybe 
above standard) because no one on the full--time staff has 
the expertise to teach it. 

Most students walk into a classroom after registering and see 
a teacher standing before them. Students don-t know if the teacher 
is full or part-time. As a matter of fact, students generally have 
little idea of Lhat teacher's background in terms of degrees or 
eKperience, either within an occupational field or as a teacher. 
It is interesting to note that education is one of the few products 
on which individuals will spend thousands of dollars without ever., 
knowing what they are getting. Once the decision to come to college 
is made, the student assumes that he can trust the college to 
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provide a mGanin^;rul odncntLonnl experienct}. 

As Institutions of higher education, we can and should accept 
the rtisponsibiiity for assuring the highast possible quality of 
'education. Not only quality of progranis, facilities, classes and 
curriculum, but the highest quality of teaching as well. The 
quality of toaehinp^ that we assure should not vary between those 
courses taught by faculty we employ for one course, for two courses 
for three, courses or more. The issues of hiring and staff develop- 
ment for part-time occupational facult are no different than those 
for full--time faculty. The problems a. iimply compounded and a 
little more difficult to solve. This author attempts to address 
those problems and to suggest some potential solutions, 

A MATRIX OF FACULTY ROLES 

A simple matrix (Fig. 1) may help us examine the types of 
roles faculty assimie within our colleges. The matrix may further 
suggest types of skills that need refining for some faculty. For 
other faculty these skills must be developed for the first time. 
The goal is to assist each faculty member in carrying out his 
varied roles most effectively and ef f Icdently . 

The three planes of the matrix of faculty roles and the 
various dimensions of those planes are illustrated in Figure 1. 
As one plane of the matrix of faculty roles, we show faculty 
categorized as either full-time or part-time. In fact that dimen-- 
sion is a continuum in most colleges. For the purposes of this 
.paper, a part-time faculty member is a person who considers himself 
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to hav« some tvpu of fu31--tinio ralo ocht»r thnn teaching at that 
colleges and whom the institution sees in the same light. DGfiniClona 
in terms of credit hours of teaching or another full-time job, 
number of courses taught, etc,j simply don't work. Stated 
differently, a part-time faculty member is a person who teaches" one 
or two courses but who does not consider himself to be a full'-time 
teacher at tho college. 




Figure 1 

A Matrix of Structured Faculty Roles 
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Anocher plane of the matrix of faculty roles is described in 
temis of Che types of tasks to be carriud out by faculty* All 
teachers, whether part-timo q?v full-^tiTne, must carry out roles in 
three areas, If they are going to function effectively. 

1, The faculty member must pur form some basic administrative 
tasks. He must keep records on students, meet classes on 
time, keep some sort of attendance, and while there are 
some faculty who may not agree, they must turn in grades 
and reports on time. The faculty member must have at his 
hands, whether he be full-time or part-time, knowledge of 
how the institution operates, what services are available 
to himself as a teacher or to the students, what is 
required' or expected of him, how to find a course syllabus 
how t(i liandla cheating or other types of discipline, what 
the rul^ or regulations are, where he can turn for help 
on a routine basis or in an emergency, how he can get a 
door unlocked, where he can find chalk, or what to do when 
every student fails the first test, 
2. A faculty member must know the subject being taught. 

Whether the subject, is Astronomy or Astrology, Genetics or 
Geneology, Welding or Wedding Cake Design, the individual 
faculty member should have more knowledge in the subject 
area than the students have, at leasjt-.when he first 
enters the classroom. 
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Tim instructor should have some skill in providing n means 
whereby his or her greater knowlodga can be communicnttid 
effectively to students. A faculty member must be able to 
teach, A skill that is often assumed in this dimension is 
the ability to assess student learning, to test, to grade. 
The assumption may not be warranted, 
A third plane In the matrix of faculty roles describes huw a 
faculty member must be committed to the college along three 
structured role dimensions, Toombs, describes this plane as having 
three such structured dimensions; the professional/career dimension^ 
the curricular dimension ^ and the institutional dimension* The. 
professional/career dimension may be described as a commitment that 
goes beyond employment. It further encompasses a sense of respon^ 
sibillty to the profession. The part-^time faculty member may have 
few if an/ internally felt obligations to the profession of teach^ 
ing. Most often such faculty are homemakerSj welders, accountants, 
automobile mechanics, executives, secretaries, attorneys, or 
engineers.' Very seldom does the part=-tlme faculty member have a 
sense of personal Identification as a teacher. 

Within the curricular dimension, the part-time faculty member 
has little eKperience or expertise in taking a compleK subject 
field and breaking it down into its component bits of "learning." 
The part-time faculty member furthermore has little experience by 
which he ' can'' j udge how many of these pleces of learning may be 
reasonably' expected to ;be learned by a student in a given period of 
time nor how to assess whether a student has learned them. The 
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faculty member hired on a part: --time basis mayi in fact^ be able to 
teach a given course wellp The ability to visualize that course 
as a portion of a total curriculum that will provide the student 
with the full background necessary to pursue a career may well be 
lacking. 

The institutional dimension may be described as a commitment 
to the college itself* This may be at the same time the most 
Important and the most ignored dimension of all. The sense of 
cotranitment to a clearly defined philosophy and way of education is 
what makes an institution unique. This can most easily be seen 
within a community college. Within. such colleges exists an ideal 
that the institution is. a teaching institution with the student as 
its primary f ocus . This forms a platform from which all of the 
activities of the college may operate* If is perhaps an indictment 
of our colleges that s while we look for this connnitment from part^ 
time faculty^ we seldom demonstrate our commitment to themp Wa 
tend to forget that most part--time f acuity are teaching because 
they want to rather than teaching in order to make a living. 

PROBLEMS UNIQUE TO THE PMT-TIME T EACHER 

As noted above^ there are a number of problems unique to staff 

i 

development for part-time faculty. 

1. For some reason many of our institutions apparently feel 
-^that the part-time faculty member is worth less. They" 
assume because someone may have another kind of job during 
* the day or at other hours that they should be paid less 
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but expectod to perform at the same level. Malcolm Scully 

quottjs Jane T. FlanderSj a part-time lecturer in English^ 

in a recent Chrqn^lcle of Higher Education articles 

The conditions under which the part-time instructor 
works are discouraging even to clie most dedicated, 
and insulting to anyone with a modicum of reBpect 
for his ability. 

Part-time teachers are marginal ^ eKpendables under-- 
privileged, and underpaid. They have no assuranca 
of employment from one term to another* 

She ^adds , "Because part-timers are voiceless and 
alienated, few are aware of their situation. No one 
seems to know who the part-timers are, and they 
often do not know each other, (1976) 

Parker and Vecchitto have gone even further in describing 

'a ■ 

the Community College of Vermont approach to meeting the 
financial crisis. This approach is primarily based on the 
use of part-time faculty. They make a major point that 
such faculty can be gotten very Inexpensively and that 
they need be paid no fringes. They go on to praise [ sic ] 
the benefits of a lack of long-term commitment and 
obligation on the part of the college, 
2, Since part-timers are most frequently paid by the hour, 
they feel little obligation to teaching beyond the hours 
they are being paid for; they seldom will volunteer 
their willingness to become Involved in personal or 
professional development in any of the 18 role spheres 
of the matrix described above. 
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3, Pnrt-cimG faculty are gftcn unavailable . . . period, and 
that raay be our fault as well. Seldom does the part-timer 
hava an office or even a consistent means of communication 
such as a mailbox. 
The question may wall be asked, how can we demonstrate our 
commitment to part-time faculty so that we can expect them to commit 
themselvas to axcellenca In teaching. As anyone who has reviewed 
the literature on staff development for part--tima faculty can tell 
you (A complete review can be done in about two hours p),^ doing 
anything will be a major stap forward* 

DEALING WITH THE P ROBLEM 

Most faculty devalopmant programs are aimed at the administrative 
tasks of tha part-time faculty* These programs usually consist of a 
handbook, a briaf orientation session, or both* These involve 
minimal expenditures and can hava a forceful and visible impact*. 
By that, we don^t mean to diminish the Importance of administrative 
tasks on the part of faculty* Most colleges give a course syllabus 
(maybe), a week's notice, and a clasaroom full of students. 



The only readily available journal articles dealing directly 
with this subject are* ;\ 

Andreyka, Robert E, "In-Service Education for Part-Time 
Technical Instructors*" Technic al Education News , '^301 2, pp, 7=10, 
April/May, 1971*. 

Bender, Louis W* and Breuder, Robert L* "Part-Time Teachers — 
Step Children of the Community College*" Communi ty College Review, 
1, 1, pp., 29-37, April, 1973* \ 

Bender, Louis W* and Hammons, James 0. "Adjunct Facu'lty, 
Forgotten and Neglected," CQminun3,ty and Junior College Journal ^ 
Vol. 3, No* 2, October 1972, pp* 21^22, ^ ^ ^ \ 
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The foilowing may be seen as n minimal but potentially effective 
program aimed at the administrative sphere, 

1. An orientation program, preferably with a free meal or at 
least punch and other refreshments, at which each adminiB- 
trator and/or service, center director tells what they do 
and how they can hel^ the part-^time faculty member, should 
be held for^all part-time staff each term. Very few part- 
timers know what media services Is all about or what is 
available. Very f ew.part^-timers refer students to 
counselors because very few part-timers^ know what counseling 
services are available. Most of our service center 
directors j whether In developmental education^ the dean's 
office or^ in the business office^ leave at 5:00. iKamine, 
some time, your list of delinquent payroll forms or late 
class lists and see what proportion of the list is part^ 
time faculty. I predict it will be a high proportion. On 
the other hand, examine those who have signed purchase 
orders to. order supplies or those who have met with the 
educational development officer or deanj and you will find 
part-timers names almost entirely missing, A straight- 
forwards simple orientation program is not only helpfulj 
but welcomed hungrily by part-'time faculty. The program 
should not be a one-time affair. Repeated meetings once 
or twice each term can help in coming to part-time faculty 
and in dealing with problems that lie beneath the surface. 
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2. ^Develop a "quick and dirty" faculty handbook. The massive 

^ / volumes we entitle the board policy manual or faculty hand-- 
book are of some assistanee to someone who has been with 
the college 15 years or to someone who is trying to bring 
suit against the college* They are of little help to those 
who simply want to do an effective job. In developing a 
faculty handbook, meet with groups of full and^ part-time 
faculty .and ask thems "What> do you need to know to do your 
job effectively?" Design a faculty handbook to answer 
those questions. The orientation sessions can be most 
helpful for developing the handbook* Some good handbooks 
are available although many try to do too much (Backnik) # 

3, Have your administrative staff meet regularly with part-^ 
time faculty* While few individuals want to work every 
night 5 most are willing to help out once in a while* 
Develop a schedule for rotation of administrators and then 
let people know that they are available as well as when 
and where* w 

SUBJECT AREA 

In focusing on the subject matter dimension of a part-time 
faculty member's role, the job application and interview may be 
your most important tool* By and large, part'-time faculty should 
be selected with as great or greater care than full-time faculty. 
They usually do not have the benefit of sabbatical leaves, con^ 
' tinulng education, professional travel^ etc* Furthermore in most 
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occupational aroaH, ]ob tiUlo^ aru iiiucih broador ^ than a given indi-- 

\ 

vldual's tasks. A pcarson may b© a fine welder without having 
knowledge and experience in all of the various- types of welding 
that a student seeks to learn from an instructor. The graphic 
reproduction instructor, who comes from indiTBtrys may not have 
experience with the types of equipment available at the collage or 
with the particular equipment being utilized. Great care must be ' 
exercised in selecting part-tima faculty that have the narrowly 
defined expertise necessary for the apeclflc course they are being 
hited to teach, ^ 



part-time faculty will not have the course work and/or 
tegrees which will indicate such aKpertise, A pre-employmant 
.nterview is, therefore, essential. The ^se of faculty conmiitteas 
If or interviewing part-tima faculty may seem cumbersome ^ but' are 
jmost worthwhile. Such activities are very tlms'-consumlng at first', 
but soon B college can build a file of wall-qualified faculty from 
which they can select from semester to semester. Applications 
for full-time faculty from the local area may be a good source of 
qualified part-timers. 

Ta^ time to re^axamina your employment application to sea if . 
it really is asking what you want to know about a part'-time faculty 
member. While Title IX guidelines dictate many of the questions wa 
can and cannot ask, we still have considerable f lexlbnity: in asking 
questdons relating to subject area competence. = 
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When a pottsricial faculty member is identified who may hav 

some minor shortcoming in subject knowJcHlgo, LL may be a worth 

investment on the part of the collage, to investigate developme 

I 

funds for courses, short courses, or seminars. The monies spe 
such activities can bring a major return on the investment. 

A part-time faculty member also needs teaching skills. I 

/ 

not reasonable to assume that a part-time Faculty member will 
with him an undacstanding of how to cornmunicate subject matter 
others- Those who have worked with large nuipbers of part-^tima 
faculty members know^that this easily observed phenomena of te^ 
skill is most difficult to judge at hiring time. Furthermore, 
development of teaching skill is a compleK and time-consuming 
with only a reasonable chance of success. 

.1 ' • 

A comprehensive evaluation system for part-time faculty a 
most helpful in improving inst.ruction , Part^-tinfa faculty genei 
are hungry for anything that will help them teach mora effecti^ 
Feedback from a student evaluation system^ from visitations of 
full--time colleagues, or even administrators, is usually well 
received and turned into improved taaching behavior. The use c 
the "buddy system" may be espacially halpful. Several part^tin 
can often be teamed up with a single full-'time faculty member* 

A great deal has bean written about the "characteristics" 
the affective teacher,- .While no single set of charac taristics 

2 

:An excellent and comprehensive annotated bibliography on 
subject may be found in Miller, Richard 1.^ Developing^ Programs 
Faculty E^>a 1 ua t ion (San Francisco, London^ Jossey Bass, 1974). 
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adequately describe the "ideal'' teacher^ looking for several commonly 
agreed upon characteristics in hiring part-time faculty may be most 
helpful. Among these are empathy, organization^ punctuality, 
enthusiasm^ neatness and verbal fluency. 
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CLUSION 



^ The author has attempted to,, address the problems of staff 
development for part-*time occupational faculty, Many.-of the sug^ 
gested programs have been tried and found to be effective in 
colleges around the nation. The list of suggestions la far from 
inclusive. As noted earlier, so little Is being done for part-time 
faculty, almost any program will help. On the other hand, a well- 
planned, co:nprehensive program will contribute far more. Schultg 
(1971, pp. 22-28) "suggests several helpful criteria for planning 
staf'f development programs i 

The program should be related directly to the institution's 

purposes and commitments; 

2. The program should be focused on the types of changes 
which the institution wishes to make and the directions 
it desires to movei * 

3. The program should bear a Reasonable return to the 
Institution for Its Investment; , 

4. The program should bu^ld morale and coheslveness | 

5. The program should be planned with an eye on multiplier 
posslbilltlesi . ^ 
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6. Funds should be budgeted for the program; ^ 
7\ Faculty should be involved in the planriing for the program; 
8, An institution should forniulate Its own program* 
I have described a three-dimensional matrix of faculty roles, 
I suggest . that a development program can most, effectively and 
efficiently be directed toward the tasks a faculty member must 
carry out within that matrix. Our colleges can and must assign i 
part-time faculty in carrying out administrative tasks, In under- 
standing their area fif expertise as i subject and in developing 
te^aching skills. By truly showing the college ' s commitment to 
part-^time faculty ^ it is my premise that the other dimensions will 
be developed, part-time faculty will come to see their courses as 
a part of a total curriculum, to adopt a dedication to the pro- 
fession of teaching and to develop a loyalty and returned commitment 
to the inatiltutlon^ of whlch^they are such a vital part. Educators 
will also come to see part-time faculty as an essential source of 
full-time teachers. If we do our jobs wells they will be among 
our best teachers. " • j 

r ■ ■ '■ '■ ' ' " 
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Before strategies of teaching can be discussod, it seems appropri- 
ate to first address the topic of teachina. Much has been said and 
continues to ba said about education , teaching, learning, instruction, 
etc. New words are even added to reflect other slants to what education 
is or should be such as ''Facilitator,*' ' 

The confusion that exists is in part due to the fact that teachinq 
is such an important societal responsibility that we cannot seem to 
settle on any clear, concise, acceptable definition, it is such a fluid, 
complex phenomena with so many variables, effecting and influencing 
everyone* Also, learning is a lifelona process in which teaching ef- 
fects peoples' total lives. 

There are at least two kinds of learnino - formal and informal. No 
doubt what we know arid are made up of is more a result of informal .than 
formal learning. Education and teaching fall more in the roalm of for- 
mal than informal, Stratecfies of teaching are formal processes viewed 
to be something externally done to someone, Maslow (1962) and Rogers 

(1969) would view the teachinq prpces.^ as not something done to someone 

t. ■- ' 

but rather the establishing of a. set ting 'or environment where there is 
"freedom to learn" and where "self actuallF.ation" can happen, 

Pecause teachino has been less' than succ<*osful for many Deople at 
many points in their life, the process of teaching attracts^m^^ 
tlon and^froquontly is qucHtloned as to bnino of any wori;h at nli , 

209 ' 
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Eble (1971) says that, "If teachers are to claim a worth at all, it must 
be in a large sense because of the interactions between teacher and stu- 
dent which move the student to become a self -motivating learner*" 

Mager (1967) states that "Teaching is warranted to the extent that 
it causes learning to be more effectively achieved than would have been 
the case in the absence of instruction. In other words^ the main jus^ 
tification for the existence of instruction is that it assists an indi- 

i. 

/ 

vidua! to learn something better than he would by himself*" 

Adams and Garrett (1969) indicate that teaching is even more diffi-^ 
cult to define now^ than it was a hundred years ago, This? they say is 
due to the fact that in the minds of many early teachers # the process of 
teaching primarily consisted of imparting knowledge. 

It is becoming increasingly ir^re accepted that teaching is definite^ 
ly more than imparting or disseminating knowleage, Rogers (1969) and 
others of the humanist camp agree that teaching is more the facilitating 
of human growth or assisting the process of becoming* 

Perhaps another way of looking at the education/teaching process is 
that teachers arm, "people growers" more than anything else. We have 
general knowledge about what comprises good teaching* The problem is 
that we do not understand in detail how good teaching is carried out - 
so we are unable to give explicit guidance to teachers* 

Alexander Mood (1971) explains that there are several categories 
of excellent teachers* There are the commanding authoritative teachers 
with high standards who accomplish a great- dea It" Th^re are the teachers 
with an unusual store of infectious enthusiasm for everything in sight 
who generate a great deal of Enthusiasm for learfiing In momt students.^ 
Both of these categories i he sayS| include relatively rare people who it 
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would not make a great deal of differenca what kind of teaching methods 
they use. Probably the moat numerous categories. Mood VTritei, of good 
teachers consist of those who are very sympathetic and very concarnea 
and treat their students as people not as inferior creatures. 

As stated earlier teaching to say the least is a people growing 
process. ' 
Establishing a Framework for Learning 

One could know all the strategies oi instruction, methods and tech- 
niques of teaching and be a failure as a teacher. Teaching is more than 
the sum total of the parts* It is more than having all the skills and 
techniques mastered. It is having an under standincj of the total picture 
and a framework established for learning to result, 

A person could Jinow all the skills involved in buildina a house 
such as, hammering nails, sawing boards, plumbing and using all the 
tools involved such as squares, levels, pliers, surveying instriunants, 
etc. and not be able to build a house. Rose (1961) suggests that "there 
is similarity batween materials needed in construction and the tech- 
niques used in teaching* The techniques "^must be used at the right time 
and in the right way in accordance with an overall plan," The signifi- 
cance of any teaching /technique dapands on a number of things, including 
the subject matter and objectives of the lesson, the background of the 
students, the parsonality of the instructor, and the available tools, 
materials and training aids," . ' . . " 

Instruction, Dickerson (1973) says is concerned with all events in 
the formal instructional settings that are external to the learner. Ha 
is responsible for arranging and controlling the activities of the 
learner in the way that will moat likely result in learning. . 

, 2M 
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A Frame-Of-Mind For Iielplng Others Learn : " 

A frama-of^mind conduGive to heipinq others must be established in 
a taacher. How he perceives his role as a teacher greatly infliiencee 
what kind of teacher he will be, A number of eKcellent ^ints are dig- 
cussed in the book, The Mew Teachers , that help establish the frame-of- 
mind necessary to be successful in the classroom* Wagner (1972) in his 
chapter ''Experiencing Students" gives several good points for the new 
teacher. 

1. The New Teacher has the courage to give up his presumed monop- 
oly on knowledge and power to create a more workable classroom 
atmosphere,., he has to defy tradition and habit and eKpectation. 

2* The New Teacher is able to take meaningful risks without letting 
the presumed consequences paralyse him. His risks seem to de- 
rive from the unusual,., "A class is an experience in itself." 

3. The New Teacher is consistently more interested in students 
having their own ideas than absorbing the ideas of others. 

4. The New Teacher, despite hiR reluctance to impose direction, 
feels generally that most students need a structure within 
Which to be free. ■ . - 

, 5. The New Teacher has found that the most workable tools in teach- 
ing are invented on the spot. Other peoples' models a^nd the- 
juries are never so gennane or workable as tliose generated within 
' the classes by class members. 
- 6. The Hew Teacher has, at least for the time heing, opted to work 
within the system, , , 
Jon Wagner continues to discuss "Model Building" as a part of teach- 
ing. Any beginning post-secondary teacher should find the book, 

287 ' 
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The New Teachers of value to read. 
Messages from Research ! 

While research has suggested several thinqs to us in reqard to 
teaching. Mood. (1971) gives a list of several messages from research 
that influence instruGtional strategies i 

1. Pay attention to what students say and put it to use, 

2, Increase every students sense of personal worth, 

3* Build up every students' sense of self confidence especially 
with respect to his ability to learn. 

4, The teacher must avoid assuming a posture of moral or intel- 
lectual superiority* 

5, A teacher should analyze and attempt to minimize conflicts of 
interest with students, 

6, Minimise lecturing and passing down information from on high, 

7, Maintain an open, relaxed atmosphere in the classroom. 

8, Create much activity for students, 

, 9, Use desperate rneans, if necessary, to combat-^ apathy and boredom, 
10* Show genuine concern for well-beino of every student in the 
class, 

11, Do not let individuals fall behind, ' ^<vv/ 

12, Diversify your teaching, 

13, Consult your students about teaching, ^ 
, 14r Teach as well as you know how, 

15. Interact with your colleagues* 

16. Do not participate in gradinn systems, t 

17. Serve as a model. 

Hot all educators would agree with Mood's list^ however^ they do ^ 
serve as food for thought, The^ book |!ow Teacher a Make^ A Pifferenco does. 
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however, have a' nuinber of good ideas about teachinq and does help es- 
tablish a framework for learninq, 
Developing An Attltuda Toward Learnin^i 

One of the most important aspects to accomiplish in estahlishinq a 
f ramework ' f or learning is to eetablish an attitude toward laarninq in 
the student* Mager (1968) wrote a book on how to develop an attitude 
toward learning, In his discussion on how attitudes can be influenced ■ 
by toachers^ he gave four convincing, points, - ^ * 

1* Learning is for the future; that is# the object of instruction 
is to facilitate some form of behavior at a point after the in= 
structi\^n has -been completed, 
2, The likelihood of the student putting his knowledge to use is 
influenced by hia attitude for or against the si&ject ,* things 
disliked have a way of being forgotten. 
3# People influence people , Teachers and others do influence 

attitudes toward subject matter—and toward learning itself* 
4* One objective toward which to strive is that of having the 
studei^t leave your influence with as favorable an attitude 
toward your subject as possible* In' this way^ you will help 
"to ma^cimize the possibility that he will remember what he has 
been taught and will willingly learn more about what ha has 
been taught* ^ > 
Designing the Learning Environment: 

__ — ^ — — , 

In establishing the framewrk for learning the designing, of the 
learning environment becomes a very important task, A number of authors 
have commented on the importance of the learning environment and th6 
concepts that go into creating an atmosphere conducive to learning* 

239 
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Henry S* Pennypacker (1972) discusses how B, F, Skinner defines teadhing/ 
as "arranging environmental contingencies so that learning can occur." 
Pennypacker qoes on to say that^ "...teaching in'^^lves direct action 
upon the environment of another person (whoin we may call a learner) so 
as to produce something called learning. ,,.The teacher acts upon the 
environment which , in turn, acts upon the learner so as to produce some- 
thing called learning. " 

Doris A, Trojcak (1971) writes about the im^rtance of the condi- 
tions of learning and remarks that it is not possible to control and 
account for all the conditions so the least that can be done is to con^ 
centrate on three important onesi the learner, the learning environment 
and the teacher. She says that, "a .teacher should not be merely a dis- 
seminator of facts,,. .or the star attraction but rather, a desigher of 
the learning environment. A teacher cannot cayse learning to happen but 
can establish the best conditions in which learning is most likely to 
occur." ' 

Adams (1972) consented that both student and teacher have key roles 
to play in shapina the learning climate in order to maximize the growth 
of each. lie gives three considerations for facilitating adult learnings 
(1) creating the learning climate, (2) improving the student self-conQapt 
and (3) planning meaningful learning eHoeriences. Adams further reported 
10 frames of reference drawn from Combs (1965) tha^ the "good" teacher 
v/ould tend to possess in creating the learninq climate. 

(1) Internal over eKternal^-^iensitive to and concerned with how 
things seem to others with whom he interacts and uses this 
value a basis for his own behavior. 

240 
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(2) People over things-^concernGd v;ith peoples and their reactions 
father than witli t^ingn and events* 

(3) Meanings over facts-^sensitivn to ' how things p,pt&m to people 
rather than being eKolusivoly concerned vdth concrete events, 

(4) Immediate over historical^,^seeks the nauses of reoplo's he-^ 
havior in their current thinking* feelinn^^ beliefs^ and under 

' standings^ rather than in oblective descriptions of .the forces 
exerted upon them nd% or in the past. ' ■ 

(5) Able over unable— perceives others as having the capacities to 
deal 4;ith their problems as opposad^ to douhtinn their capacity 
to handle themselves and their lives. 

^iendly over unf riendly=-sees others as being friendly and 
enha'ncing* not threatening^ but well-Intended rather than evil= 
intended ("on our side"). 

(7) Worthy o^er unworthy'-^tends to see other people as beina 

\ \ , 

worthy of our respect. They are seen as possessinq dignity 
and integrity which must be respected, rather than being seen 
as unimportant, \ 

(8) Internal over external TOtivation—tends to see people and 
behavior as developinh from within rather than as products of 
external forces , People^are seen as dynamic, creative, rather 
than passive and inert. \ 

(9) Dependable over undependable'^-tends to sei people as basically 
trustworthy and depondable in the sense of behaving In a law- 

^ ful way, ^ \ 

(10) Helpful over hindering — tends to see people as being paten- 
tially fulfilling and -enhancing to self rather than impeding 

, • ■\ \ ' 

\ 
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or threatening. Tends to rectard people as important sources 
of satisfaction rather than sources of frustration and sus^ 
picion. (Combs ^ 1965) 

In creating an environment for learning, it is important thaT~~tnTe&e=4n_^ 

frames of reference be considered ^ 

Salection and Conceptual IzatiQn of Teaching Strategies 
Selection of Strategies • , 

The selection of teaching strategies is dependent on so many vari- 
ables. Surely the tool, technique or process to do something cannot be 
selected until it is decided 'what is to be achieved* One could not be- 
gin 'to select a road map or plan the prpcess of getting somewhere until 
it was decided where to go. Learning strategies then are like road maps 
to goals and objectives. 

Because there is such a wide variety of options for the beainning 
teacher to choose from in developing his/her appTfoach to instruction, \t 

is imperative that the instructor first understand the general motive "of 

I ' • ' -■ ■ 

instruction. Mager {1967) tells us that there are only two; t4sic kinds' 

, " ■ . : ' 

of activity in which a teacher can engage; teachers either manage learn- 
ing resources or they operate as a resource. 

' ^Dickerson (1973) indicates that there are certain elements coimnon 
to Wvery instructional situation regardless of the^strategy • He reports 
nin^b components identified by Gagne (1970) that should exist in n^st 

learning settings/ / . 

i " .. ■ 

(1) Gaining and controlling attention . , 

(2) Informing the learner of eKpGcted outcomes 

(3) Stimulating recall of relevant pre:/eguisit 

(4) Presenting the new material / 
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(5) Of faring guidance for learning 

' ' ' " ^ 

(6) Providing feedback ' = . 

(7) , Appraising performance 

(8) Making provision for transferability 

(9) EnsurincT retention 

These components should he kept in mind when selecting instructional 
strategies* * ^ 

Butler (1972) in' his cbmprehensiva discussion on instructional sys- 
tems reminds us of seven factors that affect learning and should be kept 
in mind when selecting strategies* 

(1) Motivation * 

(2) . Organization ^ • ^ 

(3) Participation 

(4) Confirmation ' ^ 

(5) Repetition 

(i) Application / ^ ■ 

{7) Individual differences ^ / 

Mager and Beach (1967) also comment on the dilemma we find ourselves 
in when trying to select .instructional strategies. They say, "Though^ 
schools and instructors have been in eKiatence for centuries, and though 
educational researchers have been at work for decades, we do not yet have, 
a science-based guide that tells us how to make accurate selection of ^ 
appropriate instructional strategy. They further, consent on the impor- 
tance of knowing the characteristics of each instructional tool or te'ch- 
nique when trying to select the most appropriate approach to use. 

Most educators tend to plan and select instructional strategies based 
on whflre they are and what they wish to accomplish. Perhaps this is boat 
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coined as teacher'-c©ntered teaching instead of student-centerec 
tion. Trojcak (1971) says that it would be extremely foolish 1 
fot an instruct icnal goal without considering the student, "Ic 
irig the learner's entry behavior is probably one the most ir 
yet iT»st frequently ignored task of the teacher." Unfortunate] 

not become very sophisticated at pre^assessing or pfe^testing c 

^ -. ' - ■ ' 

'dents* ^ ^ ^ < ' \ 

Krickson (1970) further supports that research whieh consi 



reveals that "student-centered" factors are the\inost important 
detennining how rapidly and how well students will laarn. Tl\e 



shnuld direct the greatest aTOunt of energy in setting the cone 
for learning toward these *^ihdividual^difference*' vaiiiables* 

One cominon mistake that teachers on the post^saeondary le\ 
to, make is to use the same strategies^ styles, and techniques c 
that are used for young people. It is extremely imperative the 
differences /betwperi adults ar?d youth be recognized and qonsldei 



selecting iristructional strategics foi^ the post-secondary level 

' '^^ - I - . . ^ ^ ' • *i ■ 

(1972) reported that Larson (1970) summarized the following nir 

concerning! the aduLfc learner which are worthy of consideration 

i ■ i ^ ■ ■ " 

planning c,urriculum and instruction. ^ 

^ / ^ / - 

(1) Intelligence does not decline after 30 or 35 hut cont 
relatively unchanged until about age €5. 

(2) Adults do slow down in reaction time as they mature* 
and eyesight decline* ^ 

^ (3) Chronic physical and health problems such as heart dl 
diabetes, and hypertension ilbw down the learning po^ 

2,44 ■' • 
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(4) Adults may havG problems unlearning some thinna hut arc cap- = 
ablG of doinq so. 

(5) If new materials are based upon their past (experiences, adults 
learn faster than do children* 

(6) Adults tend to dislike competitive class situations or dis'^ 
ciplinary measures • 

(7) Adults wrk better in cooperative , non-^cpn titive, non-- 
evaluative settinqs, 

(8) Many adults come to class with a qreat deal of insecurity and 
anxiety^ 

(9) Anxiety and feelings of Insecurity must be reduced if learning 
is to be maximized, ■ , 

These nine factors seem extremely important as post^secrmdary edu= 

I / ^ ■- 

cators plan and select the appropriate instructional strategies for 

facilitating adulj: learninq* 

The crux of selection of teaching strategies lies within the abil- 
ity of any educator, once knowledgeable of the styles, skills and tech- 
niques available, tc ake the appropriate deci signs regarding which 
skill and approach to apply whe^ Gage (1971) reports that Push (19fi5) 

has argued, beyond the technical skills the teacher needs decision- 

I ■ 

making capabilities that will enable him to integrate the skills into 
desirable teaching strategies. • 

All ^ the skills in the world are of , little value if one does not 
know when to apply them* , This is not only true of teaching but all 
professions t * ' ' 

Conceptualization of Teaching Strategies : 

Each author reviewed for this section of the paper discusses 
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tGachtnq strategies from his/her own point of view with little con- 
sistancy with other writers. This writer, therGfore, is not attGmptinn 
to catalogue or categorize a taxonomy of tenchlnc- strategics / styles, 
mothods, techniques, devices or approaches to learnina only to review 
and synthesize what h^s been said* 

, Attemptk have been made to define the three terms- teaching strate- 
gies, teaching techniques and instructional devices or aids. 

In general, teaching strategies arc concerned with the ways in which 
a class is conducted and the content presented such thht the ultimate 
goal is achieved. This is the sum total of everything a teacher does to 
reach a set goal or objective. It is a miKture of teaehino personality, 
motivation used, teaching techniques, instructional aids, learning en^ 
vironment, and everything that a creative mind can assemble such that ' 
the success of learning is realized. 

Teaching techniques can be defined as specific approaches to teach- 
ing used to convey information to the student such that the student is 
able to achieve the ultimate goal . 

Instructional devices or aids are objects which supplement and/or 
compliment /the learning environment such that the ultimate goal is 
achieved. 

Since there is -no clearly agreed-upon definition of what a teaching 
strategy is, it becomes very difficult to develop a discussion with a 
degree of consistency and comprehensiveness. Many authors have written 
about teaching/instructional strategies and have discussed the importance 
of strategies and how to select them but seem to neglect to define such. 

This author chooses to define a teaching strategy as the approach* - 
the overall plan to assisting a learner achieve learning goals or 
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o^jGctives, As indicated early in this paper, teaching strateqies are 
'*roadmaps" for learning. 

At a lecture series conducted in the summer of 1975 at Virginia 

Polytechnic Institute an,d State University, this author identified a 

'i • . 

SIX step model foi f acilitatinq learning, / 

' _ ■■ i 

Step one - Identify the competencies or performance desired by the 
learner ^ 

Step two - Identify where knowledge and/or skill of competency is 
to be fOund'-'-sources • 

51te,p three - Determine alternative methods of obtaining knowledge 

(i,e, eKperience it^ hear it# Sf^e it^ read about it^ etc*) 

Step four - Select appropriate methods feasible for students to 
obtain competency at this point in time. 

Step five = Implement plans for learning competency with continuous 
assessment taking plac^* 

Step six ^ Provide a means for demonstration of satisfactory achieve- 
ment of competency, keeping in mind that the teacher is 
not always the best assassor-^other expertise should be 
used whenever desirable,' (Hoerner, 1975) 

With this six step model for learning, strategies can be selected 
that best suit the student, the hretting, and the knowledge/skill to be 
achieved, 

Dickerson (1973) suggests that the strategy used by an instructor 
may vary depending upon the characteristics of the^ instructor, the 
nature of the learners and the objectives at any given time. He goes 
on to tell us that there are only two general types of strategies=^the 
closed and the open. 
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Closed strateqy- -the Instructor is dominant and controls ©very as*- 
poet of the learnino situation* The learner assumes a relatively pas-* 
sive role, listening and following directions. 

Open 3trategy- -the learner is given a more active part in directing 
his or her own learning activities^ while the instructor is TOre con^ 
corned with providing assistance than with giving firm directions, 

Dickerson goes on to discuss how the instructor must select appro^ 
priate instructional processes in order to use a particular instructional 
stratecry effectively. He suggests that there are three instructional 
processes ; (1) methods, (2) techniques, and (3) devices - 

1, Methods ^ are the ways in which an unknown and undefined body 
' of potential participants may be organiEed for purposes of 

directed learning. Dickerson suggests two methods individual 
method^ such as correspondence study, directed individual study, 
apprenticeship and programmed instruction, and group methods 
such as the class, discussion group, workshop and seminar. 

2, Techniques ^ are the ways in which an instructor establishes a 
relationship between himself, the learner, and the mater ial to 
be learned once the method is determined* Ha further suggests 
that techniques may be classified according to their main func-^ 
tions which include i acquiring infomation (the lecture);/ 
applying knowledge (group discussion) i and, acquiring skills' 
{demonstration) * . 

3, Devices ^ are instructional aids that increase effectiveness c|f 
techniques but do not teach by themselves* The four main types 
of instructional devices, and eKamples of each arei illustra^ 
tive (films) extension (television) i manipulative (tools) ? 
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and^ Gnvironmental devices (eGatinq arranqoments) , 
Dickcrson explains each of thci abovo nctliods^ tochniquoB and dGvicos in 
detail which could bo of much assistance to the heainnina post-sGCondary 
;lnstruGtpr. 

Adams and Garrett (1969) devotG a discussion of teachinq methods , ' 
and reflect that there are probahly as many teachina methods as there 
are teachers hence it is impossible to arrive at a complete listing of 
methods* They do, however^ review five methods j 

(1) The unit method , ' 

(2) The lecture method 

(3) The recitation method 

(4) The forum technique 

(5) The project method 

... With the Unit Method ^ the classwork is built around fTeneral concepts 

or major blocks of subject matter* Frequently the usual sub ject=matter 
categories are disregarded or "merqed.*' There is a great deal of related 
activity.^ with emphasis on committee or small crroup work which often cul = 
minates in cormnittee or individual reports on various aspects of the 
general problem* "This somewhat informal approach to the teachinq^^learn^ 
ing situation is in keeping with the philosophy of John Dewey and others^" 
(Adams and Garrett^ 1969). 

"The Lecture Method is based on the assumption that telling is 
teaching. The role of the teacher and learner are well defined, with 
little overlappinq* This method gives the teacher an opportunity to 
draw upon his own background* Probably the lecture method receives more 
criticism than any other approach. 
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Recitation Method is considered next to thfs lecturo method to 
be the oldest. Traditionally tho form was essentially an oral Gxamina- 
tion. The teacher tends to do little teachlnn hut instead his role is 
that of hearincj lessons. This mathod or style has almost disappeared 
because of its many weaknesses, • 

The Forum Techniques are extremely widely used. It gives everyone 
a chance to participate in the class discussion; it crives valuable ex-- 
perience in the verbal skills of speaking and listeninqi and it gives 
students an opportunity to operate at the higher intellectual levels. 
Other forum type activities in addition to class discussion include 
panel discussions, debates, and group reports. 

The Project Method of teaching is frequently referred to as the 
project-problem method and involves confronting the student with a real= 
ity problem. This method provides for individual interests, motivates 
research, and develops problem^solving skills. It is, however, time- 
consuming. The project method is used to a great extent in occupational 
education programs. 

Adams and Garrett also spend. time discussing several of the tools 
of teaching that might be applied in the above mentioned methods or 
styles of teaching. Their discussion includes i 
<1) Textbooks ' 

(2) Reading lists "and bibliographies 

(3) Supplementary hooks 

(4) Newspapers, Pamphlets, Magazines / 
'(5) Audiovisual Aids 

(6) Films 
t (7) Filmstrips 
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(fl) Recordings 
{^) ModGls 

(10) Charts and photographs 

(11) SpGcimens 

(12) Cominercial television 

(13) Educational televieion 

(14) Closed circuit television 

(15) ComputGrs 

These tools have their ef f eGtiveness for certain teachinc| settings, 
fitudents and procTrams and should bo used in accordance to their appro- 
priateness* - 

Another teaching strategy is that described by Trojcak (1971) as 
the Motor Model which she says is one of the rest basic instructional 
strategies. This strategy is used to help the learner develop skills 
or capabilities involving muscular coordination. It is extreniely im- 
portant that the "roadmap" for this strategy include i the tenninal per= 
formance expected^ an awareness of the students' entry level and a well-- 
defined sequence of subordinate skills . 

Trojcak also discusses two other models: S.P.C.P, Model - a cog- 
nitive roadmap involving Sensations, Perceptions^ Concepts and Princi-- 
pies; and, what she refers to as the Taba Tri Tram Model - that includes 
three cognitive tasks: concept formation^ interpretation of data, and 
appliGation of principles and facts. 

The keys elem.ent to any teaching strategy most writers agree is 
the teacher. Adams (1972) also referred to instructional strateqies 
and relates that Hayes, et al, (1966) noted too that there are as many 
teaching methods as there are teachers and that the effectiveness of any 
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sincrle method appears to vary with the teacher^ the student/ and/or the 
teachina^lGarning situation. Artams also commented about Carpenter (1969) 
and his suggestion that the qreateat usefulness of any treatise on meth'- 
od or technique is the ranae of alternatives which it opens up for con= 
sideration by teacher and student* Carpenter^ Adams said, reviewed 24 
group methods and techniques appropriate for adult education* Carpenter 
encourages variety in program presentation to heighten activity and in= 
crease its meaningfulness for the student. 

Adams also relates nine generalizations suggested by Tyler (1966) , 
and Boone and Ouin (1967) about selecting meaningful learning experiences 

(1) Motivated students tend to learn more rapidly than non^moti^ 

\ 

vated* 

(2) Ease of learning seems to vary directly with the meaningfulness 
of the material presented* ' 

(3) Learninq is an active process on the part of the learner* 

(4) Repetition or practice enhances our learning of skills, 

i 

(5) Experiences which occur together tend to reoccur together* • 

(6) Relearning changes the knowledge^ beliefs and expectations of 
the learner. 

(7) Readiness is the stage at which the learner can most eaiily 
learn and tends to appear at different times for various stu=' 
dents and various types of learning. 

(8) Learning process and achievement of results are related closely 
to individual differences among * learners . , 

(9) Learning proceeds best when the learner can see results, \^ 
As teaching strategies are selected, these nine aenaralizations 

should be considered* : 
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Tha IndependGnt Study teaching strateqy to help individuals loarn 
appears to be rocoivinq incrGascid attention, Tt in especiallv npnnalinn 
to adults and has much application on thn post-nocondary IdvgI, 

Baskin (1967) suqgGSts that the use of the independent study pro- 
qram is a major development in colleae teachincf* Vliereas it used to he 
a concept long regarded as a peroqative of the supfBrior student ^ it is 
now becominn a meaningful approach to be available to all studentR at 
the beginning as well as throughout their proorans. naskin^ in addition^ 
discusses some o^ the? technoloay of instruction such as instructional 
television and computer technoloqy as well as field experience as a v;ay 
of learning and residence^hall instruction* \ 

Langdon (1973) also comments on independent study giving it the 
name of Adjunct gtudy Guide . He discusses at length the format and 
steps in developlncT the adjunct study guide as a means to help a student 
pursue an area of study that is not necessarily covered hy a qourse. 
Since Langdon * s complete book is devoted to instsructional designs for 
individualized learning, it can serve as a valuable resource for those 
who wish to develop this strategy. 

Contract Learning has recently been put forth as a reasonable 
teaching/learning strategy for certain kinds of students and subject 
areas. Since this strateqy calls for a degree of maturity on the part 
of the student, it can be an excellent strateqy for the post^secondary ' 
evel ^ 

A* Nancy Avakian (1974).^ discusses contract learning as a terin used 
to imply a solid commitment to a plan of study developed by a student 
and a faculty member after joint deliberation* The contract specifies 
the learning activities to be undertaken, the duration o/' the study, 
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the criteria for evaluation and the amount of credit assigned. The con- 
tract strategios offer many options to learninn, Avakian suagests that 
it can include such means of learninq asi independent study modules, 
short discourses, internships, field studies, travel or any other activ^' 
ity or experience deemed by both student anf^ teacher to he Tneaninqful 
learninn. 

Another teaching strategy is that of Individual iEed Instruction . 
So much has heen said and continues to be said about individualized in^ 
struction as an approach to help students learn. Finch and Impelliteri 
(1971) comprehensively reviewed the recent literature dealing with in- 
dividualiEed instruction for Vocational Technical rducation* They re^ 
ported four types i 

i 

(1) Individually diagnosed and prescribed instruction ^ designed 
and prescribed by the school for the student to iraster* 

(2) Personalised instruction - the student selects anpropriate 
objectives and the school prescribes the instructional strate- 
gies* 

(3) Self-directed instruction - the student selects the instruction 
al strategies, ^ 

(4) Independent study - the student selects objectives and strate- 
gies to follow, ^ 

The strategies of individualized instruction hold many advantages 
for the student, and should be used to a much greater quantity than we 
presently are on the post^secondary level*. 

Frantz (1974) devotes his complete hook; to Individualized instruc-* 
tional systems. He covers developing, implementing, practicing and eval^ 
uatlng individualized instructional systems. He gives six assumptions 
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used in an attompt to individualize a number of post^secondary vocational 
education programs. 

(1) The development of any program should consist of a systematic 
approach to curriculum development based on an occupational 
analysis. 

(2) ^ Teachers must be committed and participate in the development 

if success is to be achieved* 

(3) The administration should be committed to individualized in-^ 
struction, 

(4) The necessary media, equipment, and software must he available. 

(5) Support should be provided from a teacher training institution. 

(6) Support should be provided from the, Department of Education of 
the state. 

Another strategy of insti action quite similar to individualized in- 
.struction is that of Programmed instruction . Much has been said about 
programmed instruction as an approach to help others learn, Norton (1967) 
says that it is a process or technique for the design of self instruct 
tional materials. Programmed instrw Jtion is based on sik established 
principles s 

(1) it recognizes individual differences 

(2) it requires active participation ' 

(3) it. provides iranediate knowledge of results 

(4) it reduces anxiety 

(5) it provides spaced review 

(6) it emphasizes the organized nature of knowledge 
McKeachie (1969) wrote one of the more comprehensive books dis- 
cussing several strategies and approaches to teaching on the post- 
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secondary level. His book is as ho says a compilation of usGful tricks 

of the trade that he has found useful in running classes* In addition 

to covering several of the strategies already referred to in this paper 

(i,e, lecturing / project mothodi independent study and progranmed learn^ 

f 

ing) f he also discusses laboratory teachincr and role playing. 

The Lateratory Teaching strategy, McKeachie suggests is widely 
accepted and assumes that first hand eKperience in obseryation and manip- 
ulation of materials is superior to other methods of developing under= 
standing and appreciation* It also is frequently used as a means for 
skill development. One weakness of the laboratory technique is that in- 
formation cannot be obtained ai rapidly as other means, however, it is 
superior in establishing retention and learning skills and ability for 
applying knowledge, 

McKeachie refers to Role^p^laying as one of the newer techniques of 
tcachinq, Role^laying is the setting up of more or less unstructured 
situations in which students* behavior is improvised to fit in with their 
conceptions of roles which they have been assigned. It is like a drama 
and has the following uses in the classroom ^ 

(1) To give students practice in using what they've learned. 

(2) To illustrate principles from the course content, 

(3) To develop insight into human relations problems, ' 

(4) To provide a concrete basis for discussion* / 

(5) To maintain or arouse interest* 

(6) To provide a channel in which feelings can be expressed under 
the guise of make-believe* 

Role-playing has its application on the post- secondary level when used 
appropr ia't ely . 
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Other Published MatGrials Related to Instructio nal Methods. Techni ques, 
Tools And StratoqiGS. 

A number of authors have v;ritten about teaching techniques, tools 
and methods that seem appropriate to be mentioned in one catch-'all cate-' 
gory. Most of their writings are not about teachinq' strateqies per me 
but about aspects of teaching* - 

Rose (19G1) did a complete book on the iob of the vocational in^ 
structor. vmile his book is somewhat out--of-date much of what he has to 
say about lesson planning r usinq training aids, preparing courses, test^ 
incf, and on-^the*job training has application to the post-secondary level. 

The Industrial Education Department at the University of Texas 
(1965) published a guide for the preparation "of occupational instructors 
which presents 32 handout sheets to be used in helping oeGupational 
teachers learn about teaching. The handouts cover everythinq from the 
four-steps of teaching to assigned sheets, information sheets, visual 
aids, inventory taking and keeping records. 

Leiqhbody and Kidd (1966) published a book on the methods of teach^ 
ing shop and technical subjects that covers a number of aspects/of 
teaching. They discuss^ lesson planninq, methods of presentation, testing 
skill development, etc. This is a useful book for the beginning post^ 
secondary vocational instructor, 

Haney and Ullmet^ (1970) published a book dealing with eduaational 
media and teaching which has several significant suggestions on how to 
appropriately use media to enhance teaching* They address such topids 
as: applying medi'a, media services, eouipment and usage ^ of the common 
jnedia devices. ^ ^ 

Dr, Thomas Gordon (1^74) published a recent book on the topio- of 
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teacher effectiveness that has a qood doal to offer a 
he does not addresr, teaching stratocjinn per se, ho de 
area of teacher^ studont rejlationships and the import a 
municat ions in thn classrooKi. 

Another good book that covers various aspects of 
tional skills is by Ccnci and Weaver (1068) . They ad 
of teaching such as how people learn, understanding t 
group and individual teaching as v/ell as others that 
effective teacher. 

Another set of publications that have applicatio 
cational instruction on the post-secondary level are 
Based Teacher Education rnodules dealing with instruct 
developed by the Center for Vocational Education (197 
cover various techniques and methods of teachina such 
buzz groups^ problem solving, questioning techniques . 
very useful for the beginning vocational technical te 

Suirmiary Remarks ^ 

Since there has been a voluminous ouantity of wr 
teaching, it was not possible for this writer to disc 
tion dealing with or related to teaching strategies f 
secondary level* The attempt has been to cover a num 
v/hich in the opinion of this writer have application 
post-'secondary teacher .who is interested ' in improving 
techniques and instructional aids. To this end, it i 
Purpose hks been acMieved* ' '' " 

, , 258 
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".STATE OF TirE ART" 

irHFFRVTCE TECHNTCAL UPGRADTFO OF 
POST-^SrCOtTDARY VOCATIOIIAL-TFCITNTCAL / 
TNSTPUCTORS 



nFORnF STORM 
■ . PROFESSOR OP EDUCATlOr^ 

SCHOOL OF EDUCATION AlTn LFAR?TI??n REFOURCE.^ 
FERRIS STATE COLLEGE 
MICFIOAN 

As we view the existiriq pattern of teehnical upgrading programs for 
post=secondary vocational-technical in&pructors we can't help but look 
" with awa at the wide variety of professional inproveinent opportunities 

that exist in most occupational fieldSi The opportunities are thore^ 
but they are not utilized to their best advantaqo* As this raport v;ill 
demonstrate there are a wealth of excellent technical uprTrading oppor- 
tunities available in niost regions, 
; While this raport does not include annual conferences and convene 

tions, their importance in technical upgrading of professional educators 
cannot be overlooked. In addition to the conferences of the technical 
societies reprasenting trie specific occupational areas ^ such as national, 
occupational education organizations as the American Vocational Associa- 
tion and the American Teehnical Education Association conduct excellent 
technical sessions at their national and regional meetincrs. 

The programs discussed in the report were selected to indicate 
types and varieties* Since the size of the report had to be limited, 
no attempt was made to compile a comprehensive list of training programs, 
Throucrh the courtesy and cooperation of vocational-technical educa- 
tion leaders, whoe« names are listed in the appendiK of this report, we 
havo an up-to-date overview of technical upc?rading programs in the 
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United States — ^classified under five catecfories,? 

(1) Vtorkshops at Teachrr rducational Institutions ' 

(2) Industry and Business Sponsored Workshops 

(3) Workshops Sponsored by Technical Societies and Labor 
Organizations 

(4) State Department of Education Sponsored Workshops 

(5) Work EKperience Prograins in Business and Industry 

There is considerable overlap between these classifications. Teach- 
er education institutions may sponsor industry conducted workshops i state 
departments of education may sponsor workshops conducted by teacher edu- 
cation institutional post-secondary institutions sponsor work e^^erience 
programs for their own teaching staff* These and other similar over- 
lapping arrangements demonstrate the interdependence of these agencies 
in their professional upgrading efforts. 
The Scope of Technical Upgrading 

Technical upgradincf of post-secondary vocational-technical instruct 
tors takes many forms. Most frequently, business and technical society 
sponsored courses, workshops, and training sessions dominate. Colleges 
and universities also sponsor technical workshops either by themselves 
or in cooperation with state departments of education* 

Other, less known but equally* significant programs include^ in-^ 
dustry/school eKchange; summer trad^ experience; evening and weekend 
trade e3<perience oriented activities, 

A different but still important form of technical upgrading Is 
attained through advisory coimnittees and technical-professional organi- 
zationB. Instructors, who meet regularly and freguently with their 
advisory committees composed of business and industry representatives, 
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gain valuable, current information regarding their respective technol- 
ogies • Similarly, teachars active in technical societies keep up-to- 
date in their subjects through the organizations' technical meetings and 
publications* 

One other type of technical upgrading takes place when instruction^ 
al prograjns use business and industry as a laboratory for part of the, 
program* While the purpose of cooperative work-experience arrangements 
is service to students # the periodic visits to student work-stations 
also enable instructors to observe current work practices and equipment. 
Incentives for Technical Upgrading ' ^ 

The Conmission on Nursing Education of the American Nurses ?lssocia-- 
tion is currently recoirmtending the adoption of St^ndairds for Continuing 
Education in Wursing." The objectives of the standard are to assist 
nursing personnel to improve their practice, promote and exercise 
leadership in effecting change in health care delivery systems and ful^ 
fill individual professional aspirations* 

ANA reeommeMs the contact hour as the basic unit of measurement 
for continuing education in nursing* ^ The contact hour is a unit of 
measurement equivalent to 50 minutes of participation in an organised 
continuing education experience* 

The Conmission recoimnends the use of the CEU (Continuing Education 
Unit) as one unit of measurement and recording for organized educational 
offerings* One CEU is ten contact hours of participation in an organized 
Gontinuing education eHperience* 

In some instances educational institutions grant academic credit 
for continuing cducntion activitios, Ifowevor the educational Institu- 
tiono must bo petitioned for such credit prior to the planned activity. 
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The American Society of Radiologic TechnolocTists and the Anierican 

Registry of Radiologic Technologists developed its auidelines for Fvi- 

2 _ 

dence of Continuinrr Education in July 1975* ECF is a voluntary recoo- 
nition program* To satisfy the requirements for ECE a minimum of one- 
hundred points must be aGCumulated within a three year period. 

Points may be earned in any one of the disciplines of radiologic 
technology (diagnostic^ radiation therapy , nuclear medicine/ etc), A 
maKimum of 10 points per year may be earned for practicinn one's pro- 
fession* A minimum of 20 points must be obtained in the disciplines of 
radiologic technology* 

A maximum of 80 points may be earned in related courses for aoa-* 
demic credit, 

A maximum of 30 points may be obtained throuqh non^relatod subjects 
for academic credic* • 

A maximum of 12 points may be earned in the areas of ^on-related 
published material* 

Excess points earned during a three^year accumulation period may 
not be carried over* 

ECE points can be earned for partieipatincr in educational activities 
(outside of one's job). 

Presenting paper 3-10 Related published miterial 3 « 10 

Scientific exhibit 3-10 Textbook . * * ' , 100 

Lecturing •**•,, 3-5, 
' The MinnGsota Stato Plan for Vocational rducation remiires evidence 
of lOR clock hours of updating activitios for each ^ year vocational 
cnrtificnto rnnovAil* nach approveu wf^ek of nmployinGnt rolatod to the 

i . 
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occunation equals D= clock hours* Up to f^n clock hours nay be credited 
for leaves spGnt in business, industry, or agency nxneric^nces * Indus-- 
trial confcrances, institutes and seirinars 141 business and industry are 
rated on actual clock hour basis. 

Idaho's State Plan contains similar reauirements for technical up*^ 
gradinq* Mon^deqreed instructors may also earn university credit toward 
undergraduate degrees at two state universities for approved technical 
upgrading activities* 

TECHNICAL UPGR7iDING SPO^'SORED BY COMMUNITY 
COLLEGFS hm UNIVERSITIES 

The College of Uursinq# Marquette University, Wisconsin conducts a 
one^weak course, Instruction in Associate Degree Mursinq Programs* The 
course is designed for currently employed instructors in A.D, Mursing 
programs and for those nurses who are preparing to teach in the A^DpH* 
programa* One day of the five day session is devoted to group instruct 
tion according to contont areas in nursing specialties (Madical/Furgical 
Psychiatric^ maternal, etc.). The remaininn 4 days deal with instruct 
tional skill developmenL. 

The Dallas County Community Colleqe District heoan the implementa- 
tion of an in-service training program for administrators in Reptember 
1975,- 

The dovelopment of the program dealt with three components! 

(1) a body of cognitive knowledge which could improve eKistirig admin- 
istrators and prepare faculty membGrs for administrative positions? 

(2) a series of small and large group communication labs to work on 
value idontif ication and human rolntionRi and (3) internship experiencG 
for those seeking administrativo positions* 
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Self-^instructional learning modules are being daveloped and field 
tested to focua on the cognitive knowledge needed in Gommunity colleqe 
administration* A list of administrative competencies that were deemed 
common to all administrative positions were the bases for the modules* 

Ferris State College condueted a course in Auto EleGtrical Systems 
combined with Media Development in 1975*^ The course combined technical 
updating with instructional media devalopment* Activities included 
technical presentations, instructional design and development and techni- 
cal and media laboratory work. Participants developed instructional 
laboratory guides for automotive liqhtlng, instrument and electrical 
accessories unit of instruction* 

The School of TeGhnology and Applied Science, Kansas State College, 
annually conducts special workshops in numerous technologies to upgrade 
teachers and others in new innovations, procedures and developments* 
Those types of workshops are offered by most vocational teacher education 
institutions, 

. COURSES AMD TORKSHOPS SPONSORED BY TECHNICAL SOCIETIES 
Continuing Education tterkshop at Virginia Polytechnic Institute s 
State University to upgrade instructors (3 days), Virginia Association 
of Allied Health Professions Corp ^ for health occupations instructors 
and health car^ workers at V*P,T. (3 days)* 

Wisconsin Restaurant Association .- MlFl-2 Sanitation Post-Graduate 
Recertif ication (National Institute for the Food Service Industry Home- 
study s Classroom course* Summer 74. Wage s Four Rules Clinic (one-day, 
six-hour clinic). The Kmployee Handbook (one-day seminar)* (^ppendiK D) 
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The U nitod AssOGiatiQn of Journeyman and Apprentices of the Plunging 
and Pipefitting Industry .sponsors an instructor training coursa at Purdue 
University, The roquirenients for course conipletion include 130 clock 
hours of technical content and 70 clock hours of applied science in addi- 
tion to 100 clock hours of professional education. An instructor train^ 
ing course is sponsored by the Na^tlonal Training Fundg Sheet Metal and 
Air Conditioning Industry through the Center for Vocational^Taehnical 
Education, The Ohio State" University * 

The Central Portland and Brick Instituta of America sponsors a 3^ 
week Masonry Instructor Workshop on new masonry products and construc- 
tion, techniques ^ in Florida, 

i ■ - ' 

The national Safety Council is planning a pilot safety training 

course for vocational-technical teachers in 1976* 

STATE DEPARTf^ENT OF EDUCATION SPONSOP^D 
TECIIMICAL UPGWDIMG 

Florida , . 

A 2==waek workshop Clinical Updatina for Health Occupations Educa- 
tion Teachers is scheduled for the summer of 1976 in Florida* Taaehers 
will be brought back into selected clinical settings to practice elini- . 
cal skills and become competent /in newly developed procedures or tech- 
niques * ^ . 7' 

Workshops are also planned in agricultural education in Soils ^ 
Yield Grades in Livestock^ Livestock Selection and. Agricultural Mechanic 
Skills; Recent Innovations in Data Processing Technology^^2^waek work- 
shop for businGSs educatioh instructors i and a 3^waek session for cos^ 
metology instruccors in New Fashion Products^ Styles and Taehniques, 
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Two-day SDrinars are also planner^ in Reqistered nursiner, Rcspira- 
tory Therapy, Dental Auxiliary, and Operating Room Technician, SGminMrs 
during 1974-75 included Land Surv^eying, Reqistered mrsing, Fire Service 
Practical, Nursing , Medical Laboratory and Hone r;conomics Related Occupa= 
tions* . * ' 

All of the a^ve programs were funded by the Florida Department of 
Education. Funding included stipends for the participants, 
Georgia 

The Georgia State Department of Mucation and the University of 
Georgia provide an opportunity for all vocational teachers, secondary 
and post=secondary/ to upgrade their present occupational knowledges 
and skills through Project^ Update* The program places teachers in 
formal training sessiQns and structured work experiences in business, 
industry, agriculture and homemaking related areas. 

Holders of 3=year teaching permits may complete up to fiO clock • 
hours of technical upgradin<T under the plan* University credit may be 
obtained for participation with prior approval from the Division of 
Vocational Education ^ University of Georgia* (Append Ik D) 
Louisiana ' 

Louisiana Department of Education sponsored and funded in-service 
tCGhnical workshops for instructors in Auto^ervrce'"(3^a^ir7^ractical 
Nursing (3 days), Welding (5 days) ,^ Refrigeration s Air Conditioning (3 
days), Radio-Television-Eleetronicg (5 days), Shipfittinff (3 days), 
Office Occupations ( 2 days), Supervisory Training (5 days). They aJso 
offered two additional technical upgrading vwrkshops of gGnoral nature j 
The fietric Syistem (1 day) and Rehool Fhop Safety (1 day). ^ 
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TiGW York ^ 
— 

« The State Education Departmnnt*s involvement in the technical up^ 
^grading of post-secondary instructors includes the qrantinq of funds to 
individuals to particinate in suminer courses that they ^eleet and can 
convince the pkd of its value to then. The SED also funds workshops at 
4-year institutions, particularly engineer incr schools who apply for 
funding and to which eliaible instructors can attend. Finally, in-- 

' service expenditures are funded for new program inceptions at 2-year 
institutions* 

Ok 1 ajioma - * ' 

The Oklahoma State Department of Fducation and Central Ftate iJniver- 
sity sponsored two sunimer institutes for tochnical instructors in 1^75, 

The Institute in Health Occupatinns Fducation in June dealt vdth the 
Role of the Instructor in Health Care. Professional and student-instrue^ 
tor relationships and evaluation of instruction topics were featured. 
The Second Annual Computer Science Fducation Institute in Auaust 
was designed '.to upgrade the technical coinpetencies of ^the classroom data 
processing tekcher. Systems analyses and design and specific programnino 
languages were eKplored and studied during the ten-day institute* 
Seventy-one instruetors ,f rom 21 states participated. - 
South Carolina ■ ' 

The South Carolina Board for Technical a^d Coniprehensive Education 
devQloped a comprehensive faculty and staff development ^program' for the 
state -s technicaJ education system,^ Vocatinnal-technical instructors 

may utilise certain provisions of this procTrejm for technical upgradinff, 

I 

More specif lcally,_ faculty participation in pre-planned and institution- 

' I ■ 

ally '^approved technical upgradinn activitios | is not only encouraged, hut 
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funded. Each of the state's TEC institutions allocate'' s funds for. a . 
program of staff development, h supplementary allocation of state funds 
' is made to institutions on a matching'-funds basis* They receive supple-' 
mental state funds equal to the amount allocated to staff de^^^opment 
by the institutions from normal revenue sources* \ 

Approved technical upgrading activities include eduGa^ional field 
trips, membership in professional societies^ educational leave, workshop/ 
conferences/seminars/ institutes, etc, - = 

Participants ior in--service. development activities ar4 selected on 
the basis of need, quality of proposed aotivity^ effect of proposed 
activity on the instructor's instructional program, and the availability 
of funds for the propCPfeed activity, 
Wisconsin 

Wisconsin Board of Vocational, Technical and Mult Fducation organ- 
ized a Post Secondary Marketing Curriculian Con'ference jointly with the 
University of Wisconsin=Madison, Distributive TEducation Department (1974) 
The conference featured three general sessions /for all conference parti=- 
cipants and separate programs in Fashion Merchandising, General .Market- 
ing, and Marketing Specialist, 

INDUSTHV OPERATED TFCHMICAL UPGHADING PROGRAMS 
The National Printing Equipment Association and the draphic Arts 
Technical Foundation conduct two-week teacher institutes' for full-time 
instructors at the GATF Technical Center in f>ittsburgh durlno July and 
August, Thf! program covers a full range of topics relating to graphic 
communications technology, A fellowship is granted to each participant 
to cover the costs of tuition, room and lunches. Arrangements for 
college credit are made by the participating instructors. In addition " 
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to teacher institutes GATF presents intensive one-day t 
on graphic cominunications technology around the- country 
arranged through education and industry groups. One-ye 
internships are also available at the GATF Center. . " i 

niactronic Industries Association present suiraner,>w< 
Flectronic Loaic and Numerical Control; Television^ Ser 
Color and Modular)* 

The Culinary JCnstitute o f America offers continuin* 
grams for interested food service personnel. "Courses 
tutional Food fervice Systems; Principles of Charcuterit 
the World,' Classical Buffet; Advanced Baking, Pastries;;, 
raning Room Serviee—Wines and Spirits; Tee- Carving'; et< 

Cumnins Service & Sales, Inc. is planning a Cummins 
shop for vocational instructors for summer 1976.^ The \ 
signed to familiariEe the instructors with the latest tnc 
diesal engines and their servicing. 

General Motors ^ American Motors , Chrysler Corporati 
wagon of America . offer 5-day to 3-week update workshops 
products and servicing technology for automotive instruc 
shops are offered in every region of the country. (Appc 
r-^ liincQln Weldlnqr Co. and Kobart Brothers provide we] 
for instructors at convenient locations.. 

Central Portland and Brick Institute of America spc 
instructor workshops where requested. 

1 * Mercury Marine Fnaines conducts Marine Mechanics In 

ihopo where requested* 
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r^nntnr, B,T, Trgtlo nnrl Tt^ahnianl Tnnchnrn' nnininnn on Tn-Borvicn 
rkluuatiion, rn 01604^ ronnnylvania ntate tTnivGrsity, rinivornity Park, 
rollGqn of r'ciucation, 10^4* 

Minety-^one adiTiinintrators an'i 2R5 inRtructorH wore requested to 
rospond to a niinntionnAiro listing ^2 professional and 22 sul^ject matter 
in-nnrv)cr activitinn. They wnro cinkcr^ to indicato pa^t participation 
and wiTlinqnesn to participator 

The findinqs revealed that teachcrfi participated in an puch pro^ 

/ 

foosional as subject matter iin-^service education* FKpnrinnco and nrepa^ 

f 

ration determinnd their preference for one or the other. 

The participants recominended that in-service activities he increased 
in both cataqoi^ies (professional and subiect natter) ; teachers he in^ 
volved in choosing/ planninq and executing their in-service activities^ 
and that planners be cognii^ant of the personal oKporiences of tGachors 
and their effect on the program. 

- 

Koschler^ Theodore A. An week Summer Institute Training Prograin 
to Retrain Office Education Teachers for Teaching Business Flectronic 
Data Proc essing . ED 003096 Miami f Dade Junior College, Florida, 1^*^5* 

Seventeen office education instructors received technical updatinrt 
instruction in Data Processing and the incorporation of the new ^bject 
content into appropriate teaching methods and course materials* 

Course outlines were also developed for prograri implementation. 

Sexton, Qarl H* In-surv ice Work EKperlence Internship Program ^or 
OccupaLional rducation Teachers. Final Hc r ^rt . fD 0^74^1. Charleston: 
Las^ern Illinois University, Department of Health Education, 197^* 
' ^ The development and implementation of a system of in-service work 
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Gxx^erlonco for ocGUpatinnal aducation instructarG v/cih 'tho purponc of 
this Htutly, . \ 

TwDlvo instructors rnprosontinq all nccunntional larncis woro ro= 
leasod from r^qular tcachinrj dutin^i for a r^i niTriini of 40 hourn.^ 

. . ' . \ 

Tndi viduri 1 i^^cd programs of personnl dGVG.loj5mcnt wjnrn nntnbl inhnd 
with the cooperation of the participan tn , acadGrric advirjors and' buHincss/ 
i n du 5i t r y p u r so nn 0 1 ^ " • 

A model, for the dcvclopnont of an in^rinrvicG v/ork oxpGrinncr\ pro- 
gram is dascrihcd in thn final chaptGr of the rnport. 

VJeisman^ Herman M* Program fo r Technical Comrnunicat io na Traininu 
Institute for Technical nducation Tea chars Punimary PhpoTt, rn 
Fort 'Collins ; Colorado State nnivorsity^ 1^^^^* 

IS two^weGk Corrjnunicat ion Training Pronram was held for 40 vocational 
technical instructors to dovGlop nffnctivG r^racticos in technical coni^ 
munications * Tho. schedule includnd curricular study and dGVeloprrent and 
lab sessions in teclmical cominunications . •■■ 
I After the two'^week session the participants attended the one^week ; 
Annual Institutn in Technical and Industrial Comjnunications* .The pro^ \ , 
aram providGd 5 credit hours ^ = / 

TORK FXPEPIFf^CF OPPORTIJHTTIFS FOR !. 
j VOCATinNAL-^TECPNTCAL lUflTRUCTORS 

Idaho State University Area Vocational-Technical .School sponsored 

industry/instructor upgrading training pronran for the past four years* j 

Opportunities encompass all vocational-- technical teachers in state* The 1 

t ■ i 

project is FPDA funded* 

i 

Western fievada Community College v?as involved in an industry*-collegei 

; _ • . i 

personnel exchange with IBM. . ^ ^ , \ 
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T\\Q nnjHirtir'iont: of Tnrlunt:ria3 Fducatjon^ tinivnrs^it^^ of Maryland 
nffarss collGfjc crrclit for approvorl work oxpcrienr'^* under Orqanized and 
rjiipnrvisfid Work FKpnric^ncG . (AppondiK D) 

It Bhoiild he noted that many instructors take employment in nir 
finld durina summer rr-cess, 

W i g con s in Doa r d of _Vo c a t i o n a 1 ^_Tp c h n i ca 1 and Adult Educatian pro^ 
vidt-; Mpf)ortunity for approntico instructors to advance on their salary 
schcdulo through approved summer tradL^ experience , Approximately three 
circuit instructors participate annually- The learning experiences are 
developed jointly between manaqement and the unions* 

A project sponsored by Boutheastern Oklahoma State University 
placed vocational teachers in industry and business to work at nighty on 
weekends or in the suimner* EPDA funds were used to pay the salary of 
the coorDihator, student's enrollment fees and stipends to offset living 
expense differentials of the participants. 

Instructors from all vocational service areas participated. Appro- 
priate graduate or undergraduate credit was qranted upon completion of 
each assigned work experience* The objectives which were to be met were 
stated in an agreement between the instructor, the business or industry 
and the University^ 

The Dunwoody In dustrial Institut e of Minneapolis offers 12-month 
contracts to its vocational^technical instructors. All instructors 
teach during the 9^month school year, S.ummer responsibilities follow a 
t/.ree-year cycle of teaching, curriculum development and work in the 
respective occupational specialty. In effect, Dunwoody instr\ictors re-^ 
iresh their subject competence by workincr in their occupation at least 
eVery three years, P 7 ^ 
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J'DUCATTOrHTMDnSTPiy BThFF EVCHAMnr: 

fiouthoant Community Collcqo in Lincoln^ Nebraska developed and 
pilot tostnd £1 niodel bufsinoss community/vocational oducation interface 
prooram to improvG post^Bocondary voca tional^technical ef?ucation . 

The pronram allowri narticipatina tGachincT facultv on^-site Indus^ 
trial vi si tat ions and work related activities. It facilitates direct 
cornniinicationB botv^eGn the business and industrial community and the 
instructional utaff. 

Participants from the buBiness community directly interact with 
stud.ants in an instructional settinCT and feconunend changes for improving 
instructional content, methods and/or equipm.ent* 

Program options include: 

1* Instructor visits one industry for two weoks* ' ' 

2, Instructor visits several industries for one or two days each* 

3, Peveral instructors may visit one or more industries for one 
to five days* 

4, One industrial consultant may visit the campus for two Weeks* 

5 , Several consultants from several different businesses and 
industries may spend one to three days at the campus. 

6, Faveral consultants from one business or industry may visit 
the cam^ius at once for one or more days* 

Project funding provides substitute instructors while participating 
faculty are off-campus and ' honorarium with travel expenses for industrial 
consultants* 

The New York State Education Department facilitates industry-'educa- 
tion contacts throucTh the office of the industry-education coordinator, ^- 
Many of the activities coordinated' by this office are designed to 
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familiarize non^vocational/iiochniGal Gf=1\icntion instructors with inrlustry 
and Inisinonri operatinns. For examrjlfs^ Comrnunity F?,osnurc<?s ^-^orkshops 
participants durinq thfi summer rrjcnsr. l^ccnmn familiar v;ith care or on*- 
portunitiuFi ancl dovnlop curriculuni matGrials rolat^d to their in.struction 
al fields. IIowQVer, tho coordinator's officn also arrancied such activi- 
tireB as the Aluminum Association's aluminum weldinfj wnrkshops to update 
wcjldinq instructor compotGnciGS . 

The SeD also assisted in the formation of reninnal Councils of 
Scientific SociGties, Those councils arranrro joint mGetings between thG 
technical societies and education organizatibns with similar concerns. 
They also facilitate instructor membership and participation in tachni' 
eal society activities* ( 

Western Wisconsin Technical Institute received FPDA fundinq (1975) 
for an education/industry staff exchange program. The project brought 
specialists from industry to conduct in-service traininrr for the elec- 
tronics and fluid power instructors and ssnt technical report writinc? 
and data processing teachers to plants with offices to upgrade* their 
occupational skills* 

The objectives of the proqram were: (1) to update the occupational 
experience of teachers; (2) to identify their occupational experience 
needs; (3) to develop an individualized occupational experience, proqram? 

(4) to bring experts' from business and industry into the school i and 

(5) to incorporate current job practices and requirements . into the in- 
structional program, 

- 1! 

The State Plan of Action for^ the Texas Personne l^pevelopment System " 
for 1973-74 was an outcome of the recommendation of the Advispry Council 
fo - Technical-yocatior.al rducfltion in Texas. The Council reconimendation 
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proposfjd a system of uclucational exchtinnr vnth induntrv arul huiiint^ss ah 
a part of tha state's TGnular in=Finrv.icn oclucntion nroqram/ A jiijot 
procTram v/as establistu.Ki under rPDA Fundincr in 1*^7 3-74 to dnvnlop an 
appropriatQ no r Sonne 1 exchanne pronrnin. An advisory council cnr^posnd 
of training directory from industry and hiU55ineGR^ vncational teacber 
educators , vocational- technical tonchers and a<3ininistratorn ansint€:id i n 
the dovolopmont of the pilot projnct. The rajor obiectives v;orG j 
(1) ap-^to^date traininq and work eKporienco for instructors j {?/) improve-- 
ment of curriculun content, tcacliing met hods and student services throuqh 
the assianment of non^educational personnel to iohs in education; 
(3) the creation of an industry, husineBs? qovornrenti labor, and cduca^ 
tion pGrsonnel exchange syBtemr ..iand , (4) providinq pulplic infornation 
reqarding the project operation^ 

Two of the recommendations of the newly formed advisory council 
recomnend : (1) that the Rtato Bpard for Vocational Education endorse a 
policy requiring periodic in-service work/train inn experience for in- 
structors;- and (2) a requirement that each staff membpr prepare his 
own five-year professional qrowth plan^ 

Reventy-six post^secondary instructors participated In the procjram 
during 1974--75. Participants received a stipend of S75 per week, Train^ 
ina periods ranged froin 2^weeks to 3^nionths, 

Durinq the summer of 1974 nine instructors from Ips Angeles Tra de^ ' 
chn ical College participated in G--week industry exchanno nroqrams*^" 
They represented Culinary Arts, Electronics^ Muriang, Aviation ^ Photo^ 
qraphy. Drafting, Intensive Care, and Printing* The instructors were 
sent into industry for a fi--wcek period. Ry rimaininq employees of the 
Los Angeles Cominunity College District and drawinn their recTular 
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tniicliuri^' fiiilarjtjH, tho in^^tructors worn aMc to liavn imrQ latitucla 
to ^tiunrch^ invc£i t inn to , arifl c?:^plnrc* now airoos a& thny obanrvptl tliarn 
tiuiii tliuy otlinrwific^ woulrl havn had as iruluntry f)mploypGS^ 
^re^no n t ^nbfjtaclQs to '■'o c hnical JJpqraclin n 

'^ht-TCj is qunural atjracrmcnl: an.onn inntructors^ admini ntrntors ^ 
ouporvinors and students that poBt^secondary vocational^tGchnical 
tcacht^ri', rnui-iL ho ccimputcjnt in tht^ .juhjocts they tGach. Thnro is also 
uivivorsal aqraonc..t among jiost-oecondary educators that in many states, 
professional dDVclopnient procframs favor pedaqogiCf administrat ive and 
supervisor'' training activities over technical upgrading* 

In-service experiences for cominunity college technical instructorr 
pone special problems, f4any of them are enrolled in univarsity SKten-^ 
sion courses throuqliout the year to qbtain undergraduate decfrees* Others 
in similar fashion, are v/orkinq on graduate degrees, v;hich are almost 
mandatory at numerous post^ secondary institutions. 

Instructors teaching in day programs^ frequently teach evening 
classes also. While such assignments provide increased income/ they 
leave little time for Dccupational upgrading. An additional obstacle 
to technical upgrading is year-round teaching assignments* 

It is hard to escape the fact that full-time teachinCT of day courses 
plus eVMjiino classes and completing deoree reguirements , leave little 
tine for updatinn subject skills and knowledge* 

r 
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SUMMARY 

Rc!fi ts of thio typo should bo analyzed not only for what they 
includo, but for areas of concern that are not included. ViGwincr the 
various technical upgrading activities across the nation the outlook 
appears to be promising, however , without adequate research data on thi 
subject wo can only suspect that in spite of these activities, many 
pD.st-sacondary vocational- technical instructors fail to participate in 
them* 

While post-secondary institutions encourage' their instructors to 
uparade themselves, they rarely require the upgrading to he in the 
technical teachinn specialty, flore conmonly, instructors upgrade them- 
selves in teaching or administrative skills=-which usually translates 
into university credit for advanced decfrees, 

A revision of graduate program options seems highly desirable, 
wherel^y technical upgrading has at least as much value for an advanced 
degree as courses and experiences dealing with administration, research 
and supervision* . . 

Possible revisions in state certification requirements can he even 
more definitive* Presently, in Tnost states, an electronics instructor'^ 
can be recertified on the basis of completion of courses dealing with 
eaucational administration and supervision. The students of this in-- 
structor would be served far better if he were required to uparade him- 
self in his subject field instead, 

Finally, we must not lose sight of the fact that technical upgrad- 
inc is only one facet of professional development* Staff development 
involves a wide range of efforts for examining and improving the teach- 
ing "^unction* ^^ile this report deals v/ith the improvemGnt of subject 
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>nnLt:ur cjoniHiUt ^ricy , U)ic other in-t^f?rvico .u;t: i vi t i n p?^r r m j n InfT la trnch- 
inn bkills an^l liUmari rc'latioriB orr' (^qunnv jmnortniit. 

Jiulftinq. hy Liu; nuFl'nr anu vnriiM.^^ of net: i v i t i < *ti /uiro^^i.j (Ju^ nntiMt^, 
it nf^i oars uhrit Bt:nrf df^volom-'on t in n fHT'fl v/Iidh'^ Lno ims cunip. A rnicli 
bc'lriLucl roconnitiion nf ItM i rrpnr ha nco I'riff.i nti i nn In iicrnnatio fcil ^ Lc 

of notot^soconflary ijiKtiUutionsi- VJc^ can only mQ] -p that, tliin Imncl in not 
a fad iaiL Urut iuMication of a pnrn^anoii L rnvorsal o*^ riant prior itJ '^'s . 
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^"Ktnndnrds for Mursinq rclucatiion , " Cnmrnisniun on ^^ursinrr Fducation, 
AmGrican imrsns* ABBnciaticrn, 2A2n PGrshinc T'^ond ^ Kansan ritv^ mq^ 

'^CuidfiliriGB for rvidence of Continuinn rducatinn," ^adinloaic 
Tochnologv, Vol. 47, rio, 3, 1975. 

■^LGCrot-y, Jfin, ''Career nRVGlnniTinnt of Administrators," Dallas County 
Comriunity Cnllocre District, rapor nronared for the national Con- 
ferGnco on Personnel DGvelopmontr January^ 1 R-^1 , 197r^, St, Tiouis, Mo, 

^'"A Rhort Course in AutomotivG FlectricRl Fystens and Media DevelopFGnt , " 
Ferris Ptate Collene, fin Panids^ rtichiftan, 

^"NSP Pilot Training Course, faFety for Rchool Shop Teachers,'' rvitinnal 
Rafety Council, Chicago, Illinois, 

^Faculty and Staff Developmant Manual for noutii Carol ina Technical 
Education Systerr, State Board for Technical and| CoinprehRnsivG 
Education, West Coluiribia, South Carolina. 

^NPEA/nATF Education Development Programs, Graphic Arts Technical 
Foundation, Pittsburgh, PA. 

^"Continuing Fducation Courses in the Professional Culinary Arts," 
The Culinary Institute of America, Hyde Park, New York* 

^"Vocational Instructors Cummins Engines VJorkshop," Cummins Service 
and Sales, Inc. Training DGpartment, Los Angeles, CA, 

I'^Klabanes, Pohert. ''Vocational Fducation/Pusiness Interface ir Nebraska, 
Paper prepared for the riational Conference on Personnel Development, 
January 1B-.?1, 1076, St. Louis, Mo, 

-^Ullery, Robert J* "Some Jn--Service Personnel Development Patterns ^ 

New York State.'* Paper presented at the Ficrhth TTational Vocational 
Education Personnel Development Seminar. Madison, Wisconsin, 
January 1975. 

^^Good, Hiram H, Industry- nusiness-Labo r- Government Vocational Fducation 
Personnel Development ?roj^ct, F^n ra l Penor t. OtG n-7n-iQf.n, "^exas 
Education Aqencyy 1^7?. 

^-Allen, William D. , and Leslie Koltai, "Innovations in Staff Develop-^ 
ment - Los Angeles Com.m.unity Cc ? lene District," Paper prepared for 
the National Conference on Personnel nevelopment, January , 
1976, St, Louis, Mo, 
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Fxr^'Rin' FVnt\ Till] MiMiincnTA cnwr ^i^r^v 

FOn Vf'iC^TTOMAT, r'ntir/^TTnr 

■ / 

All unnra.Urja nctiv.itins must lifiva prn-^approval by appropriat(? 
vocational di roc tor sulncat: to roviov^ bv the DiviRinn of Vocritionnl- 
""pchnical r:,lucation. 

All aF)pli.cantf3 for rGnewal of preparatory fivG^yoar certificatos 
nwint i^rcsrnt nvidoncQ of lOP cloc) houro of updatinn activities 
tii];f^n within the fivo--year periorl. These clock hourR may be earned 
by attenriinn v/nrkohops, conf arGncGK , In^^^^UHtrv^snonsoreH institutes 
rnlatrd to th,e area of certif icatinn or by actual work experience in 
the area o^ certif it;ation^ ADproved worl: njrrjerience v;.111 count at 
tlie rate of nicht hours of work which wi] 1 be equal to one clock 
hour. rrfdlt cnnrnen in the area of certification or education 
courses may be Hubgtituted at the rate of one credit eaual to 12 
clock hours. 



T'/pci^ of^^\ c t i V i t 



Clock flour Ratino 



1- One annroved weeJ'^ of enployrncnt 
related to the oGcnnation - . , 



5 clock hourn 



Indus trial conferences, teachincf 
workshops, institutes and sdirinars 
in business and industry or con-' 
tinuinq education in teachinn field 



Pated on a clock 
hour basis 



Leaves spent in business^ industry^ 
or aaoncy experiences when approved 
by an Area Vocational ^Technical 
Institute r)irnctor or a Tjocal 
VocationaV Director ■ , 



Up to 60 clock 
hours 



In the/ event that certif ication requirements have been increased, - 
the candidate shall receive the certificate for one five-year period 
clurinn wliic'n time he i^ust meet the additional requirements. 

-The recert i f ication renuireronts may be v;aived by the State Director. 
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'Ijpdatn is a program sponsorGcl by thfj University of Georgia and the 
Btato nepartment of Mucation to provi^le an opDortunity for all vocation 
al tnacherH^ secondary and post^secondary , to participated in a learning 
cxporiGnccj to upgrade thoir present occupational knowledges and skills. 
tJfKiatc will place vocatioiial teachers in formal training sessions and 
ntructurod work experiences in business, industry, agriculture and horne^ 
makinn relat d areas, as well as other Selected training agencies* 
Participants will be given the opportunity to develop those knowledcres 
and skills whicli tliey must possesp to train their students for maximum 
efficiency and employabili ty. ' 

. Policies Applicable to Update 

A. Eligibility to apply! all vocational teachers 

B. Lgngth of training i QO clock hours per year maKiinuin 

C. Options available from training: 

1. To upgrade t e a c h in g c omp e t e n c i g s ; 

Length of trainina may vary in accordancG with the 

training objective (s) , time and ^tTainincr stations ^ - 

available where^ the desired eKperiencas may he . 
obtained* 

2. " To rsnew teaching permit ^ 

a) Only those individuals who have completed the 
required 20 quarter hourt of University credit 
and received a three^^year teaching permit are 
eligible* 

b) 80 clock hours of approved program partici^ 
patibn may he accumulated over a three^year 
period for permit renewal purposes* 

3* Under special conditions a teacheW may enroll in 

Project Update on a credit basis with prior approval 
by the Division of Vocational Fducation, University 
of Georgia, as part of a. planned course of study * 
The number of credit houra and additional professional 
work would be established by the student's faculty 
advisor on an individual basis* 
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Financivil rnnpnn s i h i 1 1 t-y rar mV/ t-ravn] , ntc, rns^n witli thn 
iiulivitiual nru! hiB unhool, (^'o finnrc'Uil. nnniPifannu it' ^iv.iil-' 
ahlQ fron thn UnivnrRityO Tnticrir f eachnr-rnRPonBi hi 1 i hy 
roBt^ wltli thn.Hnhool. Any nnnRtioris v/ith rnnar^l to rtcatn 
rejin^burBGrnont for travrl nni ''uV ^hnnco s>]Ould bn rlirnct:rd 
to the inriividua] partici.Tiant ' s nT^nronr iatr? tato nupnrvU^nr' 
in tbf* ^^fficc? of" ^flult nnf' ^^ocja'ionai Kducntlor;. 



Aj ^ j : l_i c g ti o n P r o c o d u r n 



A. Conplotu an Aprlication for FVxrf= i c i rvi t i nn in r'nrinti^ ^nrr/ 
{P]no form for hifr-^ nrhnnl pornnnnnl nrd rrrrnn ^rrr' ^or 
rnRti-secondary pcri^onncl.) 

P. ^M^fnin tho rippropr In t:^ Incal ^^in'^atu^on as i^^^icn^nd or thr 
rcvorno nidn the applina*. 'on ^orT^. 

C, Forv^ard thn -;ppl ica t: j on %rn'tn t'^r Pta^n nr-part ^^nt n^firir^p , 
listed on tdiG rcvorse aidr the nopl ication . 

n, 'ThoL rtatr Pcpartn^irjit vfill endorHo arid' forward thn corTdft-pd 
application ^nrn to thn ^^nivnrnity coordlnatnr. Pnhni n'^ion 
of tlii^ forn is an- anrarnent on the af'p]icant*s part to 
participate in Update. 

. V'horf^a properly nndorRnd appli cation as recrivf-^d nnivnrBity 
coordinator^ he will contact the apjdicnnt to CQn^irni 

A* Trainina site i 

D. Trainincj tirne | ' 
C. Objectives of trapninq 

Actditional inforniation concern inn proient Update ray tn oltained b^. 
contactinqi I 



John Ptewart 
Coordinator i Project Unda te 
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Tucker Hall 



nivision of Vocational rducatinn 
[ini^erBity of Georqia 
Athc^ns, HA. yn^n2 

PhoHei AOn %A7^A^^n or AHA S42=12^r^ 
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AnsDlabtihtjro , Maurice J, 



Day^ William 



DeVaughn, ^^ed 



Duenk , Lester G. 



Erdkamp, Dr, Walter n. 



Gailey, Davis 



Halfin, Harold 



Harranond , JlQward ^* 
Hnlloway, Richard 



Vacatinnal rnnsultant ^ ' 
mnnt of education, Carnc 

Dirnctor, nccupational i 
cation* Oklahoma rtato 
5;cliool of Occupational c 
rilucation , Stillwatnr , 

P • 

rrGsider\t, nentral Yomii 
Ri votton f Wyoni nn , 

"In-pl^rvic^ ^orRonnel He 
Prograrns for Improvinn ^ 
Conipetencr in nviahoma,' 
National Vocational Fduc 
Pnrsonnol Dfivnlopmont Pf 
Madison * Octohor 197d, 

rrofessor, Voca tiona l^T? 
Fducation, follene of ] 
Virninia Pnlytnchnic Ini 
ntnte fJnivGrsity* Black* 

Diraotor, Trade and Tndi 
Technical and Health Occ 
FdUcation* Mebraska net 
Education, Lincoln, Voh^ 

Coordinator, rost Fecon? 
TJtah ntB,te P-oard of Educ 
Lako Cdty, 

Co^diroctor, Cnnter fnr 
Technical and Adult Fduc 
University of T*7isconnln= 
Mcnnrninoc, Wisconsin. 

ronsulfant. Career "r^nact 
State of Towa , nepartTrser 
Instruction, T)qb Moinnn] 

special ist , Personnel Pc 
Denartmont of Fducation, 
nronon , F^alen. 
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Jackson, Bill 



Jensen^ RobGrt V.^ 



KGck, Robert V. 



Kcrwood, Robert v. 



Knight, Richard M. 



Korb, A. W. 



Kroqstad , Roland J* 



Lamar, Carl 



Lee, Ivan 



Lover ^ Oscar ih 



Lipscoml ^ Hoi en 



Assistant nirector. Vocational 
Tachnical Fducatinn, Ptate of ^'ow 
Mnxico^ Dupartmiint of Education # 
8ante Fo. 

Planning Officer, State of Connecti-^ 
cut. State Technical Colleqes, 
Hartford, Connecticut. 

Technical Education Officer, 
Oklahoma State Regents for Higher 
Fdueation, Oklahoma City, 

Director of Professional and 
Curriculum Development, Division 
of Career and vocational Education/ 
Arizona Department of Education, 
Phoenix, Arizona * 

Coordinator, Vocational ^Technical 
Institutes. State of Maine^ Depart^ 
ment of Educational and Cultural 
Services, Augusta, 

Chairman, VMfrtiqnal^TrcMnical Edu^ 
cation, ^drthern yMontana College, 
Montana^^nivarsityV SyBtep Havre. 

Voc^ional Education Consultant, 
S^te of Wisconsin, Board of Vo- 
cational, -Technf^J, and Adult 
Edi^ation . Maddlsonv Wisconsin . 

Assistk^t Superintendent for Voca- 
tional Ei^ucaTibh,^^,fi6rnmonwealth of '» 
Ken tuck y^^'^g^^^.^tff Ed* , Bureau of 
Vocational M. 7 Frankfort, Kentucky, 

Teacher Fducator. University of 
rievada, Reno. Colleqe of Education, 
Division of Curriculuin and Instruc- 
tion. ■ 

Director / Faculty and Staff Develop- 
ment. State Board for Technical R 
Conprehensive Education/ State of 
South Carolina. 

Consultant, Procrram s Staff Develon- 
ment. Division of Vocational Education, ' 
.^tate of Florida, Departinent of Edu^ 
cation, Tallahassee, 
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LiLtrcll, J, J, 



Chaiman^ Industrial Technical Fdu- 
cation. Arizona State University, 
nivision of TechnolocTy, Tempe, 
Arizona. 



Lynd, D. 



I 

Mnley ^ Dona Id 



Chief, Vocational-Continuina Educa^ 
tion Section r Fclucation, ffcience and 
Culture nivision^ Ottawa , Canada 

Professor R Chairman, Department of 
Indiana r Fducational University of 
Maryland f Collene Parkp 



Marcluind, cli^veland J. 



Praqram Specialist Trade & Industrial 
E^lucation. ntate of Iiouisiana, Dept. 
of Education, Baton Rouae* 



Miller, Aaron J, 



Chairman r ^'ocational^Technical Edu- 
cation* The Ohio State University , 
Columbus* 



Miller, Wilbur 



Chairman J Practical Arts ^ Vocational- 
Technical Education, tJniversity of 
Missouri, Columbia* 



Moss , • Jerome Jr . 



Professor s Chairperson, Dept. of 
Vocational''Technical Education *, 
tlniversity of Minn. , Minneapolis. , 



Pin son, Williar' 



Chief Supervisor, Ancillary Services. 
State of South Carolina, nepartment 
of Education, Colurt5ia* 



Pywoll, Rolland A, 



State Supervisor, '^rade and Technical 
Education, p'^tate of Idaho, State 
Board of Vocational Edueationi Boise * 
Idaho* 



Rosebrookr James 



Supervisor, Industrial Et Technical 
Education. West Virginia, Charleston, 



Rowles, Richard 



State Coordinator, Occupational 
Education, The State of Wyoming, 
Department of Education, Cheyenne, 
Wyoming. 



Sabean, C. ^. 



Director of Education Services , New 
Prunswick Community Colleqs, Kino 
Frederickton , New Brunswick. 
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Sewer ^ Irwin A, 



Shenck , John P. 



Smithy John C, 



Ftowarti John 



St rat ton, James 



Stumpf^ Arthur D. 



Sugar man, Michael N* 



ThoTnas, Vh 




vineyard, Ben 



.Walker, Russell A. 



Coo r \ na t a r , Vo c a t i a n n 1 - Tg c h n i ca 3 
Fduaation, novornnnnt of thn Virnin 
Tnlannff of the U. DepartFent 
rducatinnr rh.irloht.n Aralie, Tf, 
Thomaii, V, I, 

ilead , Vocational^Technical "T^eachc'r 
nducation* T^niversity of nouth 
Dakota, Rprinnfiald. 

Industrial rducation Consultant, 
Alberta Education, Calcrary, Alberta. 

Coordinator, Project Update, Division 
of Vocational nducation^ Univorfiity 
of Georgia, Athens, Georqia. 

Association in HicTher Occupational 
Fducation, The Ptate Fducation 
Oepartmen^^ Albany, Pew York* 

Supervisor,. Technical rducation. 
Department of Flementary ^ Secondary 
Fducation* State of Missouri, 
Columbia* 

Associate Professor, College of 
Fducation* The UniverHity of Akron* 

Consultant, Post^Seconda,ry Division, 
nccupational Fducation and Technology 
Texas Education Arrency, State Board 
of Fducation, State ConOTissioner of 
Education, Austin, Te>:as* 

Director ; Puerto Rico Research 
Coordinating Unit, Dopartments of De 
Instruccion Publico Programma De 
Instruccion Vocacional Y Technical 
Hato Roy, PuertD Rico* ^ 

Chairman j Department of Vocational^ 
Technical Fdiication, Kansas State 
College of Pittsburg- 

Consultant, Division of Occupational 
Research and Dnvelopment * TeKas 
Fducation Agency, Rotate Board of 
Fdujation, State Commissioner of 
Fducation, State Department of ^^duca^ 
tion, Austin, Texas. 
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2Qnor, Clifford 



Vocational FYlucatinn ronsultant, 
Ptatf' of t'^'isconsin , Poard of VO'- 
Ccitional^ Technicai and Adult Fdu- 
ca tion , ^^adison , t-'isconBin * 
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OF TKCHrjICAL UPORADTNTG AKSTn^rNrF 



National Association for 
Inclustry Education Cooperation 
235 Hendriaks Blvd, 
mffalo, New York 1422f 

national Safety Council 
Diroctor of Trainincr 
425 North Michigan Ave, 
Chicaqo, Illinois 60611 

Cummins Service & Fales, Tnc* 

Train Inq Departnient 

1661 McGerry 

Los Aiigeles^ CA 90021 

The Culinary Institute of AFtsrica 
Coordinator of Continuinn Kducation 
Hyde Park, ne^w York 12538 

General Motors Traininn Center 
9715 I^^est Blunmound Road 
Milwaukee, V^isoonsin 53213 



tWisconain Restaurant Association 



12 2 West t^Tashington Ave* 
f^adison, Wisconsin 5 3703 
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ASSISTING "NON-TR_AdITIONAL" STUDENTS 
AT 

MIAMi-DADE CObMJNITY COLLEGE 



Alberta Goodman 
Office of Curriculum and Instructional Support 
' Miami-Dade Community College - North Campus 

Currently, there is a growing numbar of so-called "non^ 
traditional" students attending Miaml^Dade Community College, At 
all four campuses are yarious programs designed with these non-^ 
traditional students in mind. The following describes soma of the 
programs at the North Campus which are representative, though by 
no means exhaustive^ of those offered by the college as a whole* 

First, who are some of these non--traditional students? They 

may be black studants, older students returning to school, women, 

^ * ■ 

international students, Cuban students from families who once we^re 
refugees, people lacking basic lltefacy and/or computational skills^ 
physically limited or handicapped students, or anyone who does not 
feel comfortable with the typical (traditional) classroOia experience • 
To attempt to accommodate the , various needs of "each of these groups* 
and furthermore to serve the needs of each of these students as 
individurtis , are very difficult and expenslve-but neceasary=endeavors 
within the philosophy of the Open Door. 

Because approximately twenty percent of the student body at 
North Campus Is black, there are many efforts being made to serve 
the specialized needs of this group. For example, the Black Studies 
Program, which was conceived and ^Impiymented in the fall of 1971, 
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has two basic: components: Tho Center for Black Cc ntrlbut Ions and \; 
the Black Studies curriculum* Thu Ccmtar serves the cnmpua and 
the community by making available reaourceiv, displays , exhibitB and 
performancGB depicting .the black eKperience. in addition, the 
Center publishes an anchology of black student creativity, and 
publicizes its own offerings as well as those of the Black Studies 
curriculum. This curriculum^ composed of general education courses 
which give adequate emphasis to both the African and European influ- 
ences on American civilization and special courses specifically 
designed to investigate black contributions, serves our black students 
by understandirig their different cultural orientation and adjusting 
to it as part of its content and methods* The program also serves 
white students by giving them an opportunity to learn, understand and 
appreciate the contributions made to American society and culture by 
blacks. ' ■ 

In addition to the Black Studies Program, the Black Faculty 
Organization coordinates the efforts of black faculty and students 
in helping Che North Campus better accommodate, continuously, their 0 
needs and ^esiras. This organization acts as a catnlyst for change 
favoring blacks on campus. Over the year its members have designed 
and feharad with the campus community workshops on black contributions, 
and have provided counseling on an individual basis to both staff 
and students having questions and concerns related to dealing with 

fey 

person.^ from other races. There is also the Black Student Union 
which is an organization established as a means of orientation and. 
cultural experience for black students. Still in the student 
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acclvicles area, and alchough black women are of course eligible to 
ba in the Miss Mlami-Dcicle/Contost: , there is the Miss Black Pearl 
pageant* As a result of the current women's liberation thrust on 
the campus, both of these beauty competitions May diminish (or 
become "Ms,") in Importance in coming years* However, at the moment i 
they seeni to be addressing a need* 

Apart from organiEations of students and/or facultyj individual 
offices make special efforts to meet the needs nf black students. 
One striking example arose out of the Federal government "S mandate 
that all students 'Peeking financial aid had to fill out some extremely 
complicated and potentially demeaning forms. The Office of Financial 
Aid decided to set up a program to help students complete these 
forms with a minimum amount of hardship and as little Invasion of 
their privacy as possible* By coordinating the voluntary efforts of 
varying student service groups j faculty organizations , and student 
assistants, the Office of Financial Aid is now able to provide 
numerous locations on campus, at the high schools, and in the 
communi ty^-as well as numerous times^^where competent and dowTi=-to=» 
earth people lend support to students completing these forms. The 
vast- majority of the students currently receiving this help are black; 
part of the plan for the future^ therefore, Is to recruit some of 
these "helpeas" as "helpers" for next yearj thereby planning for a 
pool of empathe t i^ peer teachers . 

In addition to our large percentage. of black students , we have 
an increasingly large number of older persons returning to college, ^ 
These students usually have not been in school for many years; often 
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they worry about having forgotten Chelr basic sk-H^ls, feeling out of 
place in classes with much younge^ peopla, or not being able to 
move fast enough to get from one class to the next. In addition, 
many of thega students have retired from the world of work, or are 
recently divorced and coLigidering entering the world of works or 
in the process of some other life change which is fraught with 
significance. The Mature Students Center has evolved as one measure 
to help serve this non-^traditional student population* Providing a 
security base where older students can meet one another^ this program 
offers re-entry and job counsel4ngs personal counseling , and periodic 
workshops in response to requests from the people using the Center, 
While many of these returning older students are women , there 
are also growing numbers of women students in their teens and 
twenties who have special needs* The Committee to Study the Status 
of Wdmenj an institutional committee having branche? onfall f our ^ 
campuseSs has been established to- help meet these needs. Several of 
its go^ls arer to promote affirmative action; to help reduce the 
amount of sexist materials in the cUrricula; /to Improve day care 
services; to expand the depth and breadth of information for and 
about women throughout the campus comniunlty,* and to assist in con= 
sciousness raising. At the^ North Campus this year, for eKample,^one 
of the highlights which the campus women *s committee h|S provided 
is a week in celebration of the year of the woman. During this week, 
seminars open to all members of the college community , as well aSythe 
larger county conmunity, have been of £ered' on a variety of topics. 
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Prorusslonnl woman, doctors, lawyers", broadcasters, musicians*, ^ 
artists, business people, and rape* prevention counseloTs have donated 
their time to answer questions, eliminate myths, and disseminate 
information to interested people. One could have learned how to be 
a non-^seKlst parent, how to qualify for a loan, how to write a resume 
or how to be more assertive, • 

Among the non-traditional students are several hundred Indians 
and Pakistanians i as well as many Latin American, Canadian and 
African, students attending North Campus next year. For the unique 
needs of these students there has emerged the International Student 
Program* Th6 goals of the International Student Progiam are academic 
cultural and personal. Foremost among the academic ones is that 
having been participants in the program the students will be able to 
"understand, speak, read and write the English language well enough 
to function in regular_ college classrooms and to fill their own per= 
sonal needs." Special courses in English ^ readings and speech have 
been designed especially for the international students to help them 
meet this goal. Offered for full and regular credit, these courses 
are not remedial. That is to say that a remedy presupposes something 
is wrongp Far from having any illness' which needs a curej the inter^ 
national^ students , quite simply have not been exposed to. very much 
English. The courses focus on beginning with each student's readi-- 
ness level, and helping each to master the language as rapidly as 
possible, while still promoting the student's posirlve self concept. 

" In the cultural domain, the students as a result of thfe program 
will be able to "participate comfortably in the toerican culture," 

. , . \ 
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and "/retain thGir positivG assDciation of their Amcricnn expGricnctts" 
whun they return to their native land«, In order to be * comfortabi e , 
the students usually firBC ne^d to feel oriented . The program 
coordinator and pGer helpers, cherafore, aid the^ students In' find- 
ing housing, places of worship, grocery stores wjiich earry ethnic 
foods and other students who share their culture. After this *^ 
orientation phase, the /new student at his/her own pace receives aid 
in growing acquainted with American culture. 

As part of: their personal growth, the program personnel hope 
the students will ."deTiionstr ' tolerance by llsteninp, to and attempt^ 
ing to understand opposing points of view and by recogni^trig cultural 
and ideological differences." One way to encourage such growth is 
thrpugh the preparation for and sharing in International Student 
Week* During thi^ week^, students bring foods, music, ritual costumes^ 
danceB, 4swelryj lellgious symbols ^ liCerature and the like repre-- 
sentaclve of their cultures .to open-air booths^ to share with members 
of the campus. Held In the fall* this week creates n climate *f or ' , I 
. closeness, ^ as opposed to conflict^ during the year. Thus, In the 
winter term, it may npt be unusual to overhear students whose 
countries are at war engaged in g^eaceful dialogue. ' 

To help the students attain all three goals, the coferdlnator of 
the International Student Program arranges for the testing of the 
sciidents to determine their entry level into courses, helps them 
with registration, and confers with the students regarding personal 
and academic probLenis. (For eKample, Immigracion status; with 
classes'; with tt hers; witK health; with finances; with emergencies.) 
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The cnorclinntor nlso tries to get faculty who ara aympathet ic with 
thf3 ne-eds of the lntt?rnational student h to tt*at'h tti thu program/ 

While cit least f If teeiT percent of the students at North Cnmpua 
^re of Cuban or other Spanlih speaking heritage, t lies a students muHt 
be considered separatGiy /vom the international students because 
most are permanent re^^ents in the community , many are American 
citizens, and often their needs are much different from those of some^ 
one who will be here as an immigrant for only few years* However, 
if thes^ students wi-sh to be part of the international student group, 
they are, of course, welcome. 

For the Latin American students, the campus has counselors 
familiar With their cultures who help faculty and staff grow in under^ 
standing of these students. Through worksKopfi and Informal sharing, 
the staff has become aware, for example, that a young Cuban woman may 
still be required to have a chaperone with her if she goes out with a 

ir 

young man. The staff also is br.coming enrightened as to some of the 
issues and conflicts currently present between some of the Cuban 
students and the Puerto Rican students. As the depth of understanding 
increases, sensit ^ i-ty to the speclaX concerns of these individuals 
may Increase. 

Frequently, one major difficulty for the Spanish speaking stu^ 
dents, as with the international students, is with the language,* 
Although they may have been in this country a number of ^' ^irs, many 
still listen to, read, and speak Spanish in their home and helghhor- 
hood environmental Courses In the rnternationai Studeift Program are 
available to help these students acquire a better coiranand of English, 
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In addition, however i there are two special services extended to 
ail-stiJdeTirBv^hi^h see particular benefit to the non- 

traditional students* These are The Learning Center (TLC) and the 
Community College StudieB Program (CCS), 

Opened in the fall of 1974 to provide an academic support 

# 

service for all students, faculty , and staff at North EampuSs The 
Learning Center presently offers variable credit courses for indi- 
vidualized assistance in spelling , phonetics s graimnar, reading com- 
prehension and writing skills. For examples special credit 
cohversation groups are of fared weekly to Spanish spealking students 
to Increase their fluency within a non-structured setting* Or an^ 
individual may sign up to take one credit, via programmed teaching, 
to Increase his/her reading proficiency. While no special courses 
have been designed for black students only, the faculty- and peer 
teachers are trained to be sensitive to difficulties which may arise 
from students 'utiliElng varying dialects of English, Whether a 
student is receiving support through a course or on a drop^in basis ^ 
he/she may work with a peer teacher or faculty members cassettes, 
various teaching/learning machines, or in a small group/ The varying 
strategies, coupled with the staff who receive training both in a 

discipline and in human relations , exist to put TLC (tender Loving 

■ ■■ ■ ' \. 

Cnrf) into The Learning Center's environment, 

/* 

The Community College Studies Progr^pm is an interdisciplinary 
generiil education program wherein a student takes most of his/her 
courses, each term. Not only are the courses focused on basic skills, 
but also the production code for this program is small* Rather than 

M 
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being In an English class of thirty-five^ or a social science class 
of fifty, the student will be in classes of less than twanty«f ive 
students. The CCS faculty, therefore , are able to give more 
attention to . individual students in the classes. Moreover, since 
these Instructors work in an interdisciplinary department together, 
they are able to check back and forth with one another regarding 
the progress and/or problems of students whom they have in common. 
The student may decide to be a part of CCS for one or more aemesters; 
the counselors and faculty/ associated with this program assist the 
students in making this decision , try to help them with personal 
difficulties If appropriate i 'and help to provide the students with 
an orientation to doing college work. In both TLC and CCS, affective 
education is stressed. The philosophy of both is turning from one 
which sought to diagnose and treat problems, to one which seeks to 
help learners grow from wherever they are to a new level; the 
affective domain la consciously coupled with the cognitive*^ 

For the physically limited and/or handicapped students^ the 
campus also provides a variety of services. A Braille library, an 
audio library, vocatipnal rehabilitation counseling ^ liaison with 
the Bureau of Blind Services are a few of these. The coordinator 
for services to the physically limited, in addition has made a 
study of the campus phyelcal facility, and suggested some archl=^ 
tectural revisions. Gurrently, these revisions are underway. Signs 
in Braille now mark most offices, lavatories, and classroom on the 

9 

campus I wheel chair ramps eKlst aide by side with outside steps | 
elevators are readily accessible within buildings* In conjunction 
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with the Office of CurriculuTn and Instructional Support, the program 
for the physically limited is offering eKperiential workshops for 
faculty and staff. Utilizing prosthetic device's, participants in 
such workshops are able to briefly "feel" how long it takes to go 
from one place on campus to another on crutches, how mountainous one 
small step is for the person in a wheelchair, how embarrassing it can 
be to have to ask continuously where things are when one Is blind, 
or how people react to the partially deaf person who must often ask 
others to repeat what they have been saying. 

In addition to workshops focusing on becoming attuned to the 
needs of the physically llmltedi the Office of Curriculum and 
Instructional Support offers awareness workshops for faculty, admin-- 
Istrators, and clasilfied staff to help the total campus grow in 
awareness of and sensitivity to the culture and needs of various 
non^traditional groups of students. Such workshops are generally 
experiential and aimed toward both attitudinal and befiavioral change. 
Frequently, students from these groups attend sessions of these work- 
shops, and describe how ^hey-feel in certain situations with which 
they come In contact on the campus. From these first-hand impromptu 
"raps," the workshop participants may gain many insights; the learning 
is further supported by handouts, books, tapes, and -films. As a" 
-follow-'Up to question/answer and discussion sessions either with the 
student or other representatives of non-tradltlonal student groups, 
the participants may try role playing or participate in a , relevant^ 
simulation in order to practice some new behaviors* 

While the campus also has a mlcro-college (an Interdisciplinary 
program designed for IndlviduallEed and non^-s truqtured learning 
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exparieiices wherein students contract for ways to fulfill .course 
objectives)^ some mQdularized and variable credit offerings, a growing 
number of interdisciplinary offeTlngs, some courses taughu in Spanish 
as well as Englisht a number of varying strategies used within 
courses, peer cDunselors (representative of all of our diverse 
cultures), Operation Student Concern (wherein students can 
negotiate with inscructors to recelfVe credit for doing peer teaching . ^r^uj 
or other helpful services on the campus or within the community), 
and outreach classes (credit and non--credit courses offered at 
various locations in the community for persons who have troublr^' ^,vv v 
getting to the campus), it is still seekirfg more and better ways 
of providing support systems^ for non^traditional students. To 
encourage persons to attend college and then to greet them with an 
insensitive or threatening atmosphere would violate all of .the 
precepts and intentions of humanistic education and the Open Door 
policy of Miami--Dade, Therefore, the college and the campus seek 
input and feedback from the students, faculty, classified, staff , 
administrators, and coiranunity as to how continually to Increase and 
upgrade their efforts on behalf of the non-tradltlonal students==and 
indeed on behalf of all students. 
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APPENDIX 



The following are in charge of programs described in this brief 
paper. For further information and/o^ consultation, please contacts 



Ron Thompson 
Howard Carter 
Lavarn Smith 
Bob Rodgars 
pel Pretutti 
Margaret Rivera 

Alexandra Alisaandratos 
Katie MacKay 
Charlie Gonzalez 
Colleen Fix . 

Alberta Goodman 



Black Studies Program 

Black Faculty Organization 

Miss Black Pearl Pageant 

Financial Aid 

Mature Students Center 

Coranittee to Study the Status 
of Women 

International Student Program 

The Learning Center 

Community Collegfe Studies 

Services for the Phyaically 
Limited ^ 

Curriculum and Instructional 
Support 



All of the above may be contacted at: 

Miami--Dade Community College 
North Campus 
11380 N. W. 27th Avenue 
. Miami, Florida 33167 
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CAREER 'development OF ADMINISTRATORS 



Jari LeCroy 
yice Chancellor, Academic Affairs 
] Dallas County 
Comnunity College District 



INTRODUCTION . . ^ 

The Amerlcari community college has been heralded as a dynamic, 
innovative instltution^^an institution named "the people's college" 

because it was designed to be responsive to the needs of a wide ^eg- 

\ 

ment of societyi inner city, culturally depi'ived , Industrial and 
business demands for manpower, conmiunity needs, adult enrichment, 
and the educational requirements of , universities. The phenomenal 
growth of community colleges^^l ,4 million additional enrollment \^ 
during the decade of the 60 ' s^^indicates that an ever-lncreaiing 
number of Individuals are seeking the services provided by these 
Institutions, . . 

While this tremendous growth continues, the people who staff ■ 
the people's colleges are often overlobked* In a report for the 
National Advisory Council for Education Professions Development, 
Terry O'Banion sayss "The quality of education Jn the coiranunity 
college depends primarily on the quality of the staff," He notes 
that a survey of th^se institutions reveals misplaced priorities * 
For instance, too much attention has been given to increasing numbers 
of students, buildings and colleges—with too little flttentloh to 
the Increased need for staff development. 
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This problem becomes - even more significant when one realizes that 
community college personnel, have little, if any, opportunity for 
systeinatic or planned se Vf-±mprovement • With few eKceptions^ 
practicing administrators and teachers do not enjoy the privileges 
of other professions with r*egard to inservlce or life long learning* 
Recognizing this, the Dallas County Community College District 
(DCCCD) initiated an inservice training program for administrators* 

HISTORY ' ' ■ 

- During the fall semester of 19735 a need arose for the develops 
ment of a process by which a cadre of persons within the DCCCD 
would be available for and competent in various administrative 
roles* First, the DCCCD would be opening three new colleges in the 
near future and administrators would be needed for new positions 
and as^ replacements for transfers. Second,, it was recognized ithat 
within any organisation a need exajsts for '*back-up" personnel for 
present administrative positions, 

The philosophical reasons are based on the"^ belief that persons 
Interested in administrative positions in che DCCCD should not be i 
handicapped by a lack of knowledge or eKperlence in administration ^ 
and, that anyone assMmlng an administrative position in the DCCCD 
should be familiar with those functions unique to community college 
administration In a multi=crrlleg§ district. Other motives for this 
project rest in the belief that* onco developed^ a body of cognitive 
knowledge could be referral in formation for incumbent administrators 
and a means of acquainting new personnel with the DCCCD, This 
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ln"formatlon'=^could. prpyide tools whereby classified employees could 



improve managerial skills and enhance their present perEormance * I 
short, the rationale for the district's program encompasses both 
operational and philosophical motives. 

In Marchj 1974, a proposal outlining three cdmponeuts of an 
in-service training program for administrators was developed* The 
first component was the development of a body of cognitive knowledg 
which could improve existing administrators and prepare faculty 
members for administrative positions, the second, a series of small 
and large group communication labs were designed to work on value 
Identification and human relatione; and finally* an internship or 
practicum experience was developed for those see^clng administrative 
positions* In September , 1975, this proposal was Implemented, 

INSTRUCTIONAL MODULES • " . . 

As previously mentioned, one component of the propqsal called - 
for the development of instructional materials which focus on the 
cognitive knowledge needed In community college administration. 
The following areas were Identified .as thbse in which all admlnis-- 
trators from division chairperson to the most senior level should 
attain mastery: 

^ 1* District and Campus Policies and Procedures 

2. Interviewing and Hiring 

3. Curriculum Building, Program Evaluation and Review 



5. 



Community College PhiloBophy 



Learning Theories and Instruction^^ Strntig|.ea 
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6. Human Relations 

7* Law and AccredJ,ting Agency Rules and Regulations 

8. Finance and Budgeting 

9. Career Assessment ^ ' ■ ' 

10. Student Personnel Services 

11. Organization and Management 

It was decided that self-instructional learning modules should 
be developed for each of these areas ^ 

After identifying the content areas, committees for each were 
formed throughout the district. Individuals serving on these 
committees were from a cross section of the district 'spopalation 
and Included administrators ^ faculty, and classified employees. The 
purpose of each committfee was to provide information , guidance and 
verification for the modules. In additions since the TeKaa Education 
Agency provided partial funding for the modules, another conunittee 
/consisting of university professors and agency personnel assisted 
in the development and verification process p The universities 
involved included Texas A & M, Texas Women's University, North Texas 
State, East Texas State^ and the occupational technical Region X 



coorainator r Represeptatlves from these institutions read the ^ 
material to make certain that vocational education was appropriately 
covered* 

Construction o'fs^he modules began with the. development of a 
list of competencies forNfch area, ,;yThese lists were then circulated 

. ^ "'^'^ ^'X ■ ^ - 

to each committee for additiorfa, deletions and verification* Once 
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competencies for a particular area^were verified, a staff eraployed 
by the district began developing objectives, learning activities 
and self^tests for each competency. Once developed, this material 
was again circulated through the various committees for verification 
and approval. A member of the project staff assisted each comiittee 
in clarifying or revising the materials. The modules, including 
all learning actlvitleSs were then reviewed by the college deans. 

Presently six (6) modules have been produced and given to the 
administrative Interns for field testing. and evaluative purposes. 
The sIk (6) modules ares District and Campus Policies and Pro- ^ _ _ 
ceduress Curriculum Building, Program Evaluation and Revisions Human 
Relations, Interviewing and Hiring, Learning Theory and Instructional 
Strategies and Community College Philosophy. The Interns will 
evaluate the modules as part of their participation in the prcgram. 
The remaining modules are scheduled to be developed by May of 1976v . 

CO>D^N I CATIONS LABORATORY ' 

During the spring of 1976, a series of workshops will he eon-^ 
ducted for the Intents: One workshop will deal'wlth communication 
sklilsv T^Participants in a second workshop will discuss all elements 
and aspects of administration in an informal manner with selected 
adminlsttators throughout the district 'the climate will provide 
raaKlmum freiTdom for the intern to question and learn from the 
veteran administrator. In addition, the Intern will learn more 
about the specialized areas^ln a community college, l.e,^ data 
processing, resource development, budgeting , personnel , etc, A 
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final workshop will focus 'on human relations skills and leadership 
st^yles related Co inter-parsonal relations, ' 

INtBRNSHIP = r . : 

During, the spring' of 1975, thirteen (13) interns were selected 
to. serve in administrative positions throughout the district In the 
following fall samaster* Eatfh intern acted as one of the following 
dean, associate dean, assistant, to the vice chancellor, director or 
chairperson* The individual was '-'given authority and responsibility 
for mkking decisions which aff acted his or her area. The admlnis^ 
trator replaced by the intern becanie a colleague consultant to the 
intern and to the intern's supervisor, called a mentor. This 
procedure established consultation services and an □rientatlon to 
the position. However, it was the intern who as^sumed the duties 
and responsibilities of tha position, 

CON CLUSION .. . 

^ NoWs In the spring of 1976, the interns have returned to their 
regular positions within the dlstr3Cj^_. Ju^rlngJhls 
participate =4n workshops and evaluate the learning modules. Their 
suggestions and recommendations concerning all three (3) components 
will" influence further revision and mddlflcaClon of the program* 
Of particular significance will be their perceptions and recommenda^' 
tlons for the learning modules. 

The importance of studying community college administration 
lies in ita impnct on students who attend the institution. The 

if? , ■ ' 
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Dallas plan is ;in yffort tow;jrd imprnvliii; educational serv^r:ea to • 
Che student . I ' * . ' 
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ADMIN ISTRATIQN AND PRE-SERVICE EDUCATION 
GROUP REPORT ' * 



s Gene Schorzmann 
^ Iowa Lakes Cotnniunity College ^ 

' Iowa ' . 

The decades of the 1960 'a and l&Vo's will surely go down In 
educational history as a period of time when national and state ' 
government placed a great deal of responsibility on educational 

- "".41" 

inatitutions to provide post^high school educational "and training 
opporfiunities for a majority of the citizens who had not been served 
previously. Federal and state fundings earmarked to provide career 
training in vocational^and .technical fields, resulted in the birth 
of hundreds df educational institutions that came to be known as 
locally baspd community colleges and vbcation^l-^^echnical inatitutes* 

The main misston^of this new type of institution is to provide 
training In n Tnultitude of career fields for anyone Whc c%n benefit 
fropi the instructions and to make^ these opportunities available in" 
many iocal communities at a reasonable cost to the participants* 
The ^coSft of this type of training is truly "^an Investment. In the 
tpost valuable resource this country has'— the people, 

.Although many of the community colleges ' of fer* the first two \ 
years of general education curricula , most persons agree that Vhe 
main mission of thesS institutions is to provide entry level jot* 
skill training to the youfh of this country and, uf course, to 
adults, as well. , . . ' 

i * 
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The 8iHu:usH n U thosu otiuupnt ional trflining programs is easily 
nu'aHuri' i by examining the succoss of the participants In the pro- 
'^^rams. ro claCu, there is little doubt that vocational and technical 
prugrnnis of loss than baccalaureate degree are popular and reason^ 
nhly successful. 

Although the quality of instruction is generally more acceptable 
than unaccGptnble, there is evidence that it is not always excellent. 
School officials responsible for staffing occupational oriented 
programs often find it' difficult to locate potential instructors who 
have training in teaching principles and methods and who also possess 
the ta.chnical skills and understanding acquired only through several 
ycfars of adtual occupational experience in a field of employment. 
Programs are often staffed with instructors who have on^^set of 
qualifications or Ihe others but not both. We who are r^^otT-s^ble ' 
tor program ident if icat ion's design, and staffing realize that\the 
full potential; of community colleges will not be reached unless 
considerable attention is focused on this problem by ^pre^service J 
preparatory' teacher institutions and by community /Golleges through 
substantial /in-service programs. ^ 

Pre-^s^rvlce training Is defined as that training which one 

/ ■ - 

received ^rior to being employed as an instructor. 

Theyproblems related to pre-service education are numerous 
and complex. For examples as a starting point'. It is obv^us that 
ttache^ preparatory institutions either do not recognize the need 
for educating people to teach in conmiunity college programs, or^ 
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If thoy do, thiay do not know how to approach it, Cercainly, Ic 
must bu obvious l:h:it community colifige teaching skills must Include 
coping with a range of personality characteristics that Is greater 
than in any other institution of higher learning, such as diversity 
of age, ability, socio-economic and ethnic backgrounds* All of 
these student characteristics require teachers who understand the 
learning process and who are acquainted with new approaches and 
innovations in instruction* 

Secondly^ a strong cooperative relationship between community 
colleges and teacher preparatory Institutions seldom exists. While 
universities have primary responsibility for pre^^service development ^ 
key personnel from area community colleges should be involved in all 
levels of planning. An advisory committee with representation from 
community colleges and universities "Should meet periodically to plan 
program objectives, ..determine curriculum, recruit staff and students, 
arrange facilities, provide intemshlpSj organize research,- design 
in^sfervlce programs, and develop evaluation methods for the pre-* 
service program* . - 

Third, pre--select ion of students has no^^ppened. An individual 
. xng a career of teaching should have made his choice of the 
pecific Ipvel for which he wishes to prepare* 
\ Fourth, providing a specialized training program for community 

Ci ';ege instructors will put additional stress on 'institutional 
fi .nces of the teacher preparatory institution. 

Enticing employed people out of industry and Into teacher 
preparatory programs limits* the demands on the institution to 
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classrooni thudry courses. However, attracting inexperienced youth 
into thii somu programs roquirus a much clifferGnt approach. Such 
students must either be provldecl with appropriate lab experiences on 
campus or cooperative training programs between the preparatory 
institution and industry must be arranged* Whatever provisions are 
iriade to improve the quality of the graduate results in an increase 
in cos t i 

Fifth, teacher preparatory institutions are not recruiting 
experienced community college instructors to Instruct in their 
community college preparatory programs* Few community college 
instructors have doctorates and thus, most are not adeqiiately 
qualified according to university standards. 

Problems are seldom, if ever, without solutions , or at least 
without ways to drastically Improve the situation. Raprasentatlves 
from, community colleges and teacher' preparatory instil tut ions who 
are truly concerned about improving community college instruction 
can work cooperatively in many ways toward that end* 

One of the main objectives of any local community college is 
to provide quality instruction within the programs that have been 
designed to meet the educational needs of the conmiunity* A structure 
must be created that facilitates communication between'^^the community 
colleges, the teacher preparatory institutions, and state and 
federal agencies* An advisory committee consisting of administrative 
and instructional representatives from all types of institutions and 
agencies could result i&^the following* 
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1* The university maintaining a nucleus of permanent staff for 
community college taacher prnparation who are 'knoi^ledgeable and 
experienced regarding the community college. 

2, The establishment of a degree with major emphasis in commu- 
nity college philosophy, curricula, teaching methods, etc* 

3, Research to determine future staffing needs of community^ 
colleges* 

4- Locally based eKtension teacher preparatory programs for the 
purpose of retraining people from various vocations to advance 
into teaching careers* 

5. Supervised teaching internships within the community 
college. 

6» CQmpetency-»based credit toward the degree in community 
college teaching for valid occupational eKperfence, 
Community college administrators can also make contributions, to 
teacher preparations-including: 

1* Encouraging community college instructors to become adjunct 
instructors on university staffs. 

2. Personally serving on the advisory committee and encouraging^ 
appropriate staff to do likewise, 

3. nive direct input into content of courses that have been . 
specially designed for those preparing to teach in community 
colleges and, which reflect employment qualifications* 

4. Give meaningful feedback to the teacher preparatory Insti- 
tution about graduate performance* 
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In addition to defining the problems concerning pre--servlce 
education, the group answered Conference questions 37 to 45 for 
administering pre^service education* 

37. l^iat are the different eKpectations between full professu^ , 
associate professor, assistant professor, teaching aide, technical 
assistant and adjunct faculty? 

A majority of community colleges do not designate rank within 
their professional teaching staffs. 

Many community college leaders view the process of ranking ataff 
: a traditional procedure which has become a way of life within the 
uiiiversity structure but question the validity of ranking staff at 
the community college level. 

Some even go so far as to criticize those who do for patterning 
their structure too much after the traditional university structure* 

However, the following expectations do surface from those^ who 
rank faculty as full professor, associate prof essorj etc. The higher 
the rank the more stringent degree and experience qualifications 
become; the more responsibility for articulation of the department 
with the total institution and other transfer Institutions; the 
greater is the responsibility for assisting lower ranking instructors 
within the department ; and the greater is the demand on his time to 
attend to routlYie administrative detail work. 

Adjunct staff seldom carry much responsibility beyond teaching 
the content to the. specific group for which they have been hired 
to teach. 3 i Y 
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Most community collage evening programs rely heavily on adjunct 
Cnculty . 

38. What information should be included in a written plan for 
improvement which makes clear what faculty must do to advance to 
the next academic rank/salary range? 

If academic rank and salary improvement are dependent on pro- 
gress as outlined within an overall staff developnient plan^ the 
following components are necessary I 

1. Job description which clearly outlines duties, responsi^ 
bilities, and maximum rank and salary achievable in that 
position, 

2. A beginning position or location on the existing salary 
schedule which is based on academic preparation and years of 
experience . 

3* Written goals and objectives toward projected accomplish- 
ments within job description and contract period which will be 
held by his immediate supervisor, * ■ 

4. An evaluation. procedure by which the faculty is informed 
of strengths and concerns regarding his performance * 

5, A personal professional development plan designed to make 
the individual instructor more sue essful at his job which, in 
turn, will be complimentary to the overall mtssion of the 
institution* 

39, A) List five specific recommendations for providing part-time 
students with adequate counseling* 
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R) List five specific recominendations for providing part-time 
^ • students with adequate instruction. 

C) List five specific recommendations for providing part^-time 

students with administrative services. 
An assumption has been made that we are considering only pnrt^ 
time evening students, 

A« Adequ_ite Counseling 

i* Provide for adequate counseling, staff within th© budget 
2. Inform adjunct fciculty of counseling services available 
to students 

3* Inform part-time students of the services available 
4* Provide the services in a convenient location 
5* Use only qualified staff 
B, Adequate Instruction 

1* Use regular full-^time instructors whenever possible 

2. Make the same opportunities available to evening stu- 
dents as day students such as counseling, learning labSj 
forums, recitals, etc* 

3, Provide tn^-servlce to adjunct staff on use of equipment, 
policies and procedu res , teaching methods and techniques , ^ 
etc* ' 

4*' Provide time for individual student help 
5. Provide a good course selection 
C- Administrative Services 

1^ Provide health service 
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2* At'cessibility to admissions offico and business office 
3. Attcntliincu of doc Lslon^-making officer. 

Evening hours for student centers and cafecerias 
5* Secretarial assistance do instructors - 
6* Lighted parking lots 

7. Clean rooms 

8. Building maintenance schedules th-^t don't interrupt 
evening classes 

9. Credible communication system to inform the entire stu- 
dent body about functions^ events, etc. 

What are the unique problems of the evening adjunct faculty? 
A, Unique Problems of Evening Adjunct Faculty 

1, Unfamiliar with regular policies and procedures 

2, Difficult to feel a part of the institution 

3, Often not trained in teaching methods ' '^^^ 

4, Seldom have Input into course content 

5* Often lack time tq adequately prepare for class 
6 > Lower pay schedule ^ few fringe benefits ' 

How do you obtain the support and money required to Implement 

a staff development program? 

A, How to Obtain Support and Money 

1, Must be a priority with board and chief executive 

2, Staff must be involved In designing the types of 
activities to be included 

3, Money must be budgeted 
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4, Must includo nil prorGSslonal and non-professional 
employees 

42. What per cent of the college budget is set aside for Staff 
Development? 

Successful staff development programs seem to require between 
two and three per cent of the total operational budget* This 
seems to be adequate to cover direct expenses of staff travel, ' 
development 5 office salary, consultants, etc. This does not 
include the cost of release time for each staff member* 

43. Ln your personnel development program, what components were 
mahdated by state legislation? Answer: none! 

44. List a minimum/of five specific ways in which your college 
should utilize fts own staff expertise in its personnel 

/ 

development ^program, 

1. Utiliz^^ institutional research officer to assess needs 
of staff 

2% Allow staff to serve on the staff development advisory 
committee which makes recommendations on budgeting, pro- 

Jects, consultants^ etc* ' 

/ 

3* Utilize staff to conduct in-service sessions 

/ ' - 

4, Encourage one member from a department to visit other 

/ campuses and then share information with total department 

; or school 

5* Utilize master teacher to assist less experienced staff 
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What means are provided to evaluate the ef f ectivenass of the 
personnel devGlopmGnt program? 

1, Comparisun by advisory committee of program objectives 
and prograrfi activities 

2. Feedback from participants 

3* Noticeable change in strJf performance 

4 . Comparison of promotions and failures 

5. Attendance and attitude at meetings 

6. Budget growth and expanded program ' 

7. Eagerness of staff to be involved 
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PRR-SERVICIC EDUCATION 
RECRUITMENT AND SELECTION 
GROUP REPORT 

Eugenio A* Basualdo 
State Technical Institute at Memphis 
Tennessee 

The group was assigned to address itself to answer questions 
seven through fourteen from the forty-five questions included in the 
Work Information Packet. Questions seven through nine dealt with 
personnel recruitment for post-^secondary vocational and technical pro- 
grams of less than a baccalaureate degree. Questions ten through, 
fourteen dealt ^rith personnel selection for. the- previously stated 
institutions*^ 

RECRUITING 

Question l i List a minimum of five improvements that can be made in 
the staff recruitment process and rank these in priority^ one being 

high. . 

li Develop a long range planning mentality on the part of those 
responsible for hiring in the institution. Manpower planning 
needs, based on student population projections, and job need 
' 1 projections should be translated down to the level of staff 

planning. Crisis hiring must be avoided* 

2. Clear job descriptions must be developed* Competency--Based 
job descriptions ^-should be developed .with clear rank require 
ments, salary ranges, and the correlation of requirements 
with specific duties. Clear job descriptions will allow 
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/ Lncliviclunls within insCitutiona to prepare for possible 
' promotians. 

3. Staff planning needs should be coordinated with the staff 
dovelopment programs within institutionB , Institutions 
should take the responsibility for increasing the pool of 
qualified personnel for recruitment purposes* This may be 
nccompllshed by: ^ 

a. Developing better relationships with those universities 
. preparing personnel for post--secondary vocational and 

technical programs* 
b^ Identifying qualified as well as quallfiable personnel 
within the institution, community^ state, or interstate 
level. 

c* Diversifying the kind of advertising, not necessarily 
the amount . 

4. ' Expanding recruitment horizons by advertising through i, 

a* Advisory committees serving in the school, especially 
Craft and Departmental Advisory CoTranittees , 

b. Organizations interested in placing some of their 
employees for various reasons (e^g* military), 

c* Alumni associations^ 

d. Professional and technical associations, 

e. The respective channels of communication for faculty 
and adjunct faculty, . 

f. Students or paraprof essionals. 
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5. Consider different initial scraening methods other than the 

traditionai resume and application forms. Whanever possible, 

the use of taped, or video tapes Tnay be of great value. 
t 

Question 8: A) List tte criteria used for achieving affirmative 
action in stafr recruitmentp 

B) Rank order tha criteria moSt effective (ona being 
most aff active) . 

The group conaenaus was that In order to achieve affirmative 
actions an inatitution should: 

j 1. Have a written document which clearly spells out the goals 
/ of an affirmative action program. This should be accompanied 

• by a serious implementation pl^ which reflects the institu^ 
tion s wUllngnaaa to assume the responsibility for achiaving 
these goals . 

2, Make noticeable efforts to publlciEe the progfam and have 

it understood by all the people wlthiii the institution, 

especially those involved in recruitment ^ selection and 

hiring of personnel, 

3» Reflect the goals of its aff^irmatlve action plan in its 

personnel de^^eloping program* 

4* Insure Jthat its advertisljig and recruitment program reflect 

the goals of the affirmative action plan, 

5. Insure that the recr.uitment of students Into various 

" instructional programs in the Inatitution does not perpetuate^ 
* / 

current patterns that make affirmative action goals difficult 
H to achieve, i 
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Quectiori 9 ' A) List: tha critGria establishod for rect^uittiiig adjunct 
staff, i.e, degree,, experianLie, Rank ordur thu criteria according; to 
their importance, one being highest, = >■.■. 

B) List the criteria established for recruiting pro^ 
fessional staff. Rank order the criteria according to their 
importance, one being highest. 

A , ■ ADJUNCT STAFF 

1 , Compliance with state certi f icat ion requirements , when 
applicable* 

2i Possession' of specific skills and content know! edg^ needed ' 
to perform the specific task which may have been abtalned 
■ through education or' Job experience, u 

3* Possession of the teaching ability required to instruct the 
type of students involved or the potential to develop that 
ability is most important. This teaching ability or potential 

teaching ability may be inferred from prior experienees* 

... - * 

4* Individual cormnitment to the goals of- the hiring institution. 

This is generally assessed from the^ personal interview. 

B. PROFESSIONAL STAFF . ^ ^ 

Although the ^same items listed above are again the criteria fc^ 
selecting prafessional staff, greater efforts should be made to see 
that each of these items is adequately demonstrated. 

Another important criterion to be included v/hen selecting pro-- 
fessional faculty is that they should have a broader background so-'- 
they may be utilized to teach in more than one subject area. 
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SELECTING . . 

Question 10 : A) What specific evidence of teaching competence is 
presented before a faculty member is hired? 

. ' B) - What specific evidence of teaching competence 
should be presented before a faculty membar is hljed? 
A* Evld^Bnce Being Presented 

1* References ^^r prior teaching experiences* 

2* Interviews and discussions which a i extensive^ when narrowed 

down to final candidates T 
3* Guest seminars or lectures,. ^ ^ 

The methods of verifying teaching competencies stated above are 

presently being used in- the institutions represented by the members 

in this group i ; 

B. Evidence That Should Be Presented 

1. Whenever possible, the prospective candidate* s teaching per- 
formance should bo observed in their own environment. When 
this is not possible prospective candidates can be invited 
to give a clar.s presentation on a subject of their choice 
before an actual class* 

2, "Portfolio" of sample materials, A school interea^ted in 



compptency based insttuctlon or mediated instruction may 
wisn to ask for samples of such material developed by the 
candidate* ^ 
3. If reforonces, and interviews are to be used to gather evidence, 
of teaching ability, they must be structured to provide the 
specific Information wanted. This means Vell'-deBigned forms, 
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which are specific. For example , teaching ability with 
bright students does not imply equal success with slower 
students* / 
4. Recommendations or evaluations from previous students, 

especially f rom ^^b^e students who have similar cha^acter= 
iatics to those students who he will encounter. It Is 
convenient that evaluations be obtained from a cross= 

i 

section of these students (grade wise)* 

In many cases there are other assignments and duties that are as 

\ / 

impprtanc as teaching In the job. In those caseSj evidence of these 
specific areas should be requested. 

Question ll i Does peer evaluation enter Into the hiring pcocess? 
Should a greater amount of peer evaluation enter into the hiring ^ 



process? 



Generally there is agreement that /peer evaluation in hjiring 
is of worth. This peer evaluation^ may be in the form of 
including department people on a selection committee, inviting 
department members for an informal meeting with the candidates 
etc, ' * ^ 

Whenever peer evaluation is utilised ^ those Involvad should 
be trained regarding to the criteria to be used in inter- 
viewing. 

Although peer evalution is considered a worthwhile procedure , 
there are certain problems aasociated with it, especially in 

\ " , - " , ■ 

large departments. Peer evaluation tends touring conBletency 
into th/^hlrlng process, but requlrea the definition of roles 

/ ■ ■ 8^B 
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and expectation. 
4. Peer evalliatlon tends to give the prospectiva employee a 
broader view of the shortcomings and benefits of the 
institution increasing the possibilities of Job satisfaction, 
QueBtion 12 i List the criteria used for achieving affirmative action 
in staff selection. Rank order the criteria most effective (one being 
most effective). 

Many of the Items for achieving affirmative action are similar 
to those listed (In Question #8) for the recruitment process* 

1* State the institutions- affirmative action goals clearly. 

2, Reflect the specific affirmative action plan in the hiring 
goals. 

3, Publicize the affirmative action plan within the institution, 

4, Translate the general implemantatlon of the affirmative 
action plan into specifics as far as each division or 
department* 

5* Each department head and faculty member should know precisely 
what the affirmative action plan means to the department. 

6. The affirmative action office should be involved early in 

the planning, recruitment and selection process of candldatesn 
to significantly affect the outcome. ^ ^ 

7. Assuming the premise that few minorities are qualified for 
.top ranking poBltionS, whenever posslblep advertise the 

lowest rauk thus Increasing the number of applicants from^ 
minorities. Once the minority person la In the jobj he may 
obtain the qualification for a higher ranking ppsltlon. 
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8; Use the right channel of advertisement to reach minorities. 
Question 13 : 

A, What personnel prograins exist which have provision to 
develop highly specialized teachers into multi-talented teachers. 

What problems exist for developing' highly specialized 
teachers into multl^talented teachers. 

What criteria can be used to select multi-talented teachers? 

A. EXISTING PROGRAMS ^ 

1, Seminars to broaden faculty's teaching methods and techniques 

within departments or divisions. 
2* Fellowship programs to develop multi-talented teachers. 
3* Internships, 

4, Encouraging programs—l * e. tuition reimbursement for faculty 
developing multi-talented capabilities, summer fellowships ^ 
grants j promotions , monetary rewards, etc. 

5* Staff development programs, i,e, workshopss seminars, 
consortium effortSj etc. 

6. Peer interaction and course editing. (in house operation). 

7. Self instructional programs, 

8. Use of video tape playback for instructional improvement, 

B. EXISTING PROBLEMS 

1. Administrative constraints (it is easier Co keep track of 
individuals who are attached to a specific department)* 

2, Faculty conditioned by dlBcipline. 

3. Fiscal .restraints* ' 

4, Rastraints imposed by unions, teacher organl^ationSs etc. 
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5. Lack of time or willlngeness on the part of the teacher 
to davalop multl'^teachlng abilicies, 

6. Salary schedules which encourage "forward" mobility not 
"lateral" or "depth" growth. ^ 

7. Peer pressure and competition which tends to encourage 
specialization* 

C. CRITERIA FOR SELECTION 

1. The demonstration of competency or ability to develop com= 
petence to handle the assignment, 

2, The attitude to develop multi=talented teaching abilities, 
3* Staffing needs and institutional policies. 

The group also agreed that the selection process must be yoluntary 
if it is going to succeed. = 
Question 14 i 

A, List the criteria established for selecting adjunct staffs 

i.e. degrees experience* 
B# Rank order the criteria accor'dlng to their importance, one 

being high. ' 
C. List the criteria established for selecting professional staff. 
Rank order the criteria according to their importance, one 
being >igh* . • 
Since the group did not differentiate between the recruitment and 
selection of adjunct and professional staff. It was decided that the 
answer to Question //14 was included in the answer to Question //9* 
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IN-SERVICE PERSONNEL EDUCATION 
GROUP REPORT 



John R* Kotula 
Delaware Technical and Community College 
Delaware 

The rapid growth of post^-secondary vocational and technical 
programs of less than a baccalaureate degree has created a shortage 
of properly trained technica^l education instructors. This has led 
to an increased emphasis on programs of personnel development by 
trustees J administrators and staff in the abqve-cited Institutions. 

The concept of personnel development has never been easy to 
describe or define. With this in mindj it was the purpose of this 
group to concentrate on one segment of the total personnel develop- 
ment program ^ in-service personnel development * In discussing ln= 
service programs the group attempted to identify major problems ' 
associated with In-servlce programi and to suggest various 
strategies that could be employed to solve these problems. 

PROBLEMS AND PRIORITIES OF . 
IN-SERVICE EDUCATION " " 

The study group identified five major problems in instituting 

in-service programs and agreed that a priority listing of these . 

problems must be eetabllshed for succeseful implementation. They 

are as follows i 

Priority IH Needs assessments scope, arid setting goals of an In- 
service education program* 
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Needs assessment is a critical problem because of 
widely diverse backgrounds of the faculty and staff * 
within the target area. In order to develop an in^ 
service program it is important to identify the 
problem(s) through needs assessment. After this is 
conducted, the scope and setting of goals can be estab- 
lished to initiate programs to correct deficiencies* 

Priority //2 Establishing an administrative organiEation, 

Unless a commitment is made by the governing body and/or 
the administration of an institution^ any in-service 
program will be difficult* Tha administrative organi- 
zation of the total personnel development program must 
provide flexibility for involvement at all levels, in 
I addition to the ability to effect the declsipn-making 

process. The study group agreed that one person should 
be responsible for personnel development and thaut : 
person should serve as a facilitator of the program. 

Prtorjtty //3 Developing an annual program and establishing a 

schedule, workload and time for in-^service education. 

Any successful ln*-service education program must be 
receptive to an already over-^burdened staff* Staff 
/ development officers muat be conscious of the workloads 

time and schedule of the members involved In the program* 
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Strategias such as released time, reduced workload, and 
incentives for participation''ara considerations for 
inclusion. 

Priority #4 Establishing climate, credibility, and motivating staff 
for in-service education. 

Strategies in previously cited priorities 1, 2 and 3 
must be implemented to ensure establishing a positive 

climate fpr t'he staff involved in in-^servlce education 

/ 

programs. If proper climate is developed In the needs 
assessment, organization apd scheduling, the results 
should reflect the credibility and motivation on the 
part of the staff to have a successful program* 

Priority tfS Identifying resources (fundingi personnel^ etc.) for 
programs of in-service education* 

Proper funding and administrative support is a must to 
provide challenging and rewarding program of in^ 
service educatiout Identification of trained pro-,, 
fessional personnel is necessary to provide the climate 
which should result in the credibility and staff 
motivation toward the In-aervice program, 

QUESTION S RELATIVE T O NEEDS * ' 

ASSESSME NT I SCOPE AND GOALS 

In discussing the various priorities in establlahing programs 

of porsonnel development, and particularly in-service education, 
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the study group concluded that a number of questions needed to be 
answered concerning priority number one (needs assessment , scopes 
and setting goals of an in-service education program)* 

1, Who will be included in the assessment? ^ 

2p t^Jhat do they need? 

3. How will the data be collected? 

4. What processes will be used In assessing individual needs? 

5. Are established goals based on needs assessment? 

6* How does one define goals as identified by needs assessment? 

7, What are some possible physical^ financial and philosophical 

limitations of the program? / 

■J. 

SHORT AND LONG-TERM IhgRQVEMENTS / . 

EXPECTED FROM IN-SERVICE EDUCATIO N > 

Establishment of programs of personnel development must be 
planned and carried out In an organized and Tneaningful fashion if 
they are to be successful* The group concluded that in addition to 
the previously mentioned priorities, institutions and staff develop- 
ment professionals should identify improvements expected from pro- 
grams, of in--service education. In planning for personnel development 
it was the consensus of the group that Improvements should be 
expected and identified in establishing in-service programs. These 
were categorized in short and long-term improvements as follows i 
Short-Term' Improvements 

1. Greater intellectual curiosity, 

2. Professional reinforcement, 
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3, Professional development serves as a catalyst to ±nstrMC= 
tionai development. ' 

4, tdentifylng an awareness of new strategies of instruction. 

5, Awareness of the stat'e of the art. 

^ 6, Provides a vehicle for faculty and staff to have input 

into the educational change process, 

- "J • ^ 

Long "Term I mp r o vem en t s 

1, Better communication. 

2, Better instruction, - - 

3, Development of consensus on goals/objectives of the 
institution, 

4, Greater awareness of student needs. 

5, Greater appreeiatlon f or use of staff development oppor= 
t unities, 

6, Creation of a more adaptive/f leKlble educational environ- 
ment, 

7, Has the potential for developingi 

a) Greater job satisfaction, 

b) Higher aelf^-concept among staff. 

c) Lower faculty and student attrition, 

d) Higher productivity, 

e) More efficient/effective upe of educational resources. 
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PERSONNEL DEVELOPMENT OBJECTIVES AT NATIONAL , 
STATE mP LOCAL LEVELS , 

Identification of issues associated with personnel development 

appears to be a problem not Just locally, but also at the state and 

national level, It was the intent of this group to share some of 

the Issues involved and to suggest future directions worth pursuing. 

To do this without some impetus and direction from the national and 

state levels apparently would provide development on a '*trial and 

irror'* basis. It was the opinion of the* study group that objectives 

atXeach level should be as follows r 

National 

1*\ To provide national 'Visibility , ' 

provide funding (support from foundations, governmental 
agencies, private agencies^ etc.)* 
3* To influence legislation relative to personnel .development . 

at the national level, 
4. To serve as\ a*, clearinghouse for dlasemination of information 
relative to personnel development. 




.State 



1. To promote/encourage .personnel development programs. 

'\ ^ • . ^ 

2, To provide financial resources, 

^ ' \ 

3* To sponsor legislation that encourages personnel develops 

ment incentives and Invplvqmenfc , 

^ \ 

4. Td provide assistance at the local level in personnel 
development, . , 

/ 
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Local ^ , , • , . N 

1, To enlighten staff on latest educational developinents . 

2, To design and implement local personnel development programs 
3* To make personnel development a priority for the institution 



ling, visibility j scheduling^ etc*), 

r 

^* To encourage development in all areaSj i.e*, personnel^ 

instructional^ organizational, 
5. To provide an organization whicl* involves all personnel 

in staff development r ' 

RECOmENDED PERSONNEL bEVELOPMENT SERVICES ^ . " • 

TO BE OFFERED BY UNIVERSITIES AND ^ * 

FOUR-YEAR COLLEGES ^ 

f - ■ .1 

In discussing methods for. delivering/ personnel development 
services^ the group concluded that universities and four-year 
collee es Could provide leadership and assistance to other ppst^ 
secondary institutions. In the^pasts personnel development has been' 
a relatively minor Issue in higher education. The old adage thatp 
once hiredj the professional in higher education has satisfactorily 
met the necessary criteria for competent Instruction is no longer 
assumed or ^accepted. 

The study group identified five services (in priority listing) 
that a university^ or four-year college could provide for the post- 
secondary Institutioni 

1, To provide Informational services on personnel development * 

2, To provide training and leadership in personnel development* 
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3. To sponior and coordinate conferences^ workshops^ and 

seminars pertaining to personnel development. 
4* To provide expertise in personnel development, 
5. To conduct current research in personnel develppment, 
6* To offer courses designed to upgrade staff competencies. 
It was also emphasised that the services provided by the uni^ 
versity or fodr-year 'college should he offered on the basis of an 
anaiyslB of the needs at the local post-secondary level* A second 
consideration should be the appointment of an advisory committee 
which could make recommendations relative to 'the Implemeptation of 
personnel development services, ■ 

In addition to the services offered by universities and four- 
year colleges^ the study group emphasized specific ways in which a 
post^secondary institution, could best utiliEe its own staff In its ' 
personnel development program i 

1. Surveying staff for skills and talent* ' 

2, Providing addltibnal training for staff, 

3* Providing opportunities to.,staff for making presentmtions , 
4* Sending personnel to staff development conferences. 
5; Providing iricentives £ or indlvidiial services rendered 

In staff development. - * 

MOTIVATIONAL TEGHNiqUES TO ENSURE STAFF \ 
PARTICIPATION IN PERSONNEL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS 

A review of the total personnel development process led the 

Study group to conclude that the best planned and most wisely conceived 
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in^-service program would have problems if motivational techniques 
are not built into the proiyranu The fallowing suggestioris were 
reqonmended to increase staff participation In iri'-service programs i 

1. Awarding credit for participation toward promotion, 

\ 

2. Supporting those persons who participate (typing, dupli'* 

\ ' 

eatings graphics, etc*). 

3. Administrative support and commitment to staff development* 

4. Insurance of quality In staff development activities. 

5. Development of a program. based on needs , j 

6. Total stkff Involvement in planning staff development 
programs. ^ ' ' . 

7. Making the progratn voluntary. 

8. Est,ablishing a competitive spirit* 

SlMdARY ■ ' ^ 

^ — , — _ - - — / . 

J . ' . . , . ^ 

The study group concluded that in-service education programs 
are one of the most Important aspects of the total petsonnel develop 
ment prqgram of any institution. Problems and priorities of In- 
service training must be identified with major emphasia being placed 
on a locax needs assessment. This, in turn, will assist in estab- 
llshlng the scope and setting goals of the program. Also, it is 
necessary to identify short and long-range improvements eKpected 
from programs before they are Initiated, . 

Local pogt-secondary institutions need asslstance^in planning 

i 

programs in personnel development. This assistance can be.suppiled 
at the state and national levels by furnishing the visibility, 
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la^^lslaL ion, nm\ ruiullng OBsyntlal for Buccessful programs at the 
local luvt?l. UnivorsiLics turn provide oxpartltiB, conduct: research, 
and' providu Lnrorniation.^l Bgrvlces on staff developmont ; Services 
offeri^d by a university, however, should be done on the basis of an 
a na 1 y 14 L a o f t\\a n ee d b at t he I o c a 1 1 eve 1 , 

Kncn] poHt=Bernnda ry institutions can utilize tlieir own staff 
expert Ise in personnel developrnent programs by offering tralningj 

•M 

providing Incentives for services rendered, and sending personnel 
to Htiaff development aonferenceSp Local Institutions can also make 
in-service programs more attractive Co Individual staff by estab- 
lislilng motivational techniques to encourage staff participation. 
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NON-Ti^nrrinNAL pmkbonnkl di^vklopmicnt [education 

RicharcJ R. Smith 
^ nlassboru State College * 

New Jt^rsey 

The mumbGrs of the Non-Traciitional Work Group of Che National 
Conferonce represented post-secondary Ihstitutions from the states 
of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Idaho, Florida, Tennessee, lilinois' 
and Missauri, , This writer makes no attempt to infer that all of the 
statements or suggestions of the participants represented the con- 
sensus opinion of the total group, 

The=^-eonf erence planners asked the work group to respond to four- 
^ teen questions in an attempt to initiate discussion. The work group 
was. not restricted to react to solely those questions, but viewed 
those items as providing general parameters for consideration. 

Whan considering personnel development in general, it was agreed 
that all staff. should be Involved in planning, and should be free to 
choose from a range' of alternate strategies. All staff was defined 
as involving not only faculty and administrations but board of 
trustee members, secretaries, support staff, maintenance personnel 
and students as well. The process of planning requires th^t the 
^oals and direction of the post-sacondary institution be clearly 
defined and predictable. An^ effective personnel developmeiit program 
must , continually provide assistance to all participants while main- 
tninlng a non-threatening environment. Each program must be deslgnerf' 

■ . '317 . 
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to promoLc the bcH f cBtuum nT tha stnrf; ench Lndividuai must 
Punt-tion within n rlimnic whUMi rocnfnvi ?:ob that each person is "free 
to fail'' Ln his encioavor to Lmprove f f oc t Iveness * As financial 

reBourcos become incroasingly limited it becnmos the responsibility 

j -• - - . - 

1 

of creative Btaff to rucognlae and dGvolop low-cost, highly effective 
strategies and activities* It must be recognized that procesB is 
critic ell t'lnd that process should reflect the awareness of those 
numerous resources not only within each institution but also within 
neighboring schools and colleges * 

EXISTING PERSONNEL DEV ELOPMENT PROGRAMS 
DESIGNED T O ORIENT STA FF TO ASSIST THE 
DISADVANT AGED ANP MINORlflES 

The work-group members expressed the opinion that a dearth of 
literature existed with regard to ongoing personnel programs that 
stressed the development of behavior and attitudes which would 
specifically focus on providing educational opportunities for the 
disadvantaged and minorities. While recognizing that collages and 
universities are offering pre--service degree programs^ i?orkshops and 
certification programs, it was evident that a concern existed regard^ 
ing the relevance of what was belns provided in terms of what ±s 
actually needed by staff members of post-secondary vocational and 
technical schools and colleges. 

Mi ami-^Dade Community College North (Florida) presently offers 
Black/White Confronta tion Workshops for all staff memberS', Inter^ 
cultural seminars are also offered to staff on a voluntary basis. 
Role reversal activities are conducted as a part of those offerings, 
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Mtanu-DncU^ Lh nCtemptinR to focus on staff behnvlor in an aUtiGmpt to 
rutlucc oCFtinaivenoss lowarci othur culturuB, Their programs attempt 
to promote positive concepts by rejecting a remGdiation approach to 
HtafC development. The commitTnent of Miami'-Dade to the professional 
development of all staff is evidenced through their response to the 
needs of women in general, and also to the needs of secretaries in 
particular* Activities are conducted that deal with opportunities 
for women i new roles for women and assert iveness training. Many 
activities are conducted through the use of their Mature Student 
Lounge , 

Pre-servlce degree programs are increasingly stresslhg activltie 
that will hopefully enable staff to be mora sensitive to the needs 
and nature of the disadvantaged and minorities. The University of 
Tennessee offers two sensitivity training experiences to their degree 
candldateB while also providing a field experience %jhereby students 
actually live with Appalachian and inter-city black families, 
Glassboro State College (New Jersey) offers a course to their 
graduate students that is designed to help them recognize educational 
disadvantages and then prescribe instructional strategies in an 
attempt to diminish those deficiencies through classroom activities, 

Williamsport Area Community College (Pennsylvania), through 
various staff development activities attempts to prepare their 
teachers to work with and assist CETA Program participants , prisoners 
and mature students returning to the classroom* 

An attempt is being made in New York to improve the skills of 
teachers in working with minority students enrolled in Business and 
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luiglnuur inf.^ 'rottlino 1 n^r i oB proi^raniB, Tho Culle^^o of Houtiiiurn Idaho in 
nlso ronceniuci with proninllnM Uio nhllify of nuilu LnBtnirLorH i «> 
work With fomnles and blacks tnn t r Ltui Ln ted in thoir Civil K ng incur i ti)^ 
Techno log iuB Program. 

Conerally Hpuaking. niust staff devclopnent prngrnms nro nirtcnipt- 
ing to familinrize thc2ir teachers with tGchniqueB approprlnte to 
devuioping the study skills of thtiir studunts* 

OTHER PERSONNEL Dl-VmmHmi AC TIVTIIES 

Many states are exper icanc ing growth in the number of vucotional- 
technical Bchools, The State of Tennessee has developed a staff 
duvelopmcnt: program that encompasses the total state. One federally 
funded program that has been dave loped ie an Extern Program for new 
post'-secondary vocational and technical directors and principals. 
The University of Tennessee coopGrates with the program and functions 
within those three regions that have been identified within that 
state. The components of the Extern Program enable new directors 
and principals to study on the campus of the University of Tennessee, 
They attend a multi--f aceted workshop after which they return to their 
school and campus to work while also attending monthly meetings in 
their region. Those directors and principals are also visited each 
month by a supervisor who attempts to assist them in dealing with 
their unique problems* 

A consortium of community colleges has been formed in New Jersey, 
The Consortium has formed a Task Force for Staff Development and 
Evaluation through funding received from the New Jersey Department 



of IHgliur Educnt ipn p That: Task Force is currently involved with con^ 
ducting; a Btatn-widu tU'udH analyHiH. GlaHBbaro State CqIIu^^g has 
conduct chI c rod it and non-credit activities on thuir campus and also 
on the campuses of area community culleges* Glassboro haa not only 
assigned their professors to serve as instructors and BuperviBors, 
they have also identified skilled individuals from area post-secondary 
institutions and utilised their serviceB as instructors on their home 
campuses* They are designated as adjunct faculty which then enables 
those participating staff to receive graduate credit when appro^ 
prlate. The services of Rutgers University have been exteiided to 
personnel of post-secondary schools and colleges by conducting both 
credit and non'-credit courses and workshops* 

A consortium has been formed in Idaho in an attempt to coordinate 
five ongoing EPDA projects. High priority has been granted to pre-- 
service activities* The Idaho Consortium' is concerned with both 
staff development leadership skills and also the promotion of teach- 
ing proficiency* The consortium offers two week preservice workshops 
that stress the "four step approach to instruction," An attempt is 
also being made to motivate teacher preparation institutions to pro-- 
vide preservice and inservice activities that will stress teacher 
evaluation* 

On the local level Triton College, River Grove, Illinois^ has 
initiated a professional growth program which awards credit for 
activities which may include specific projects beyond the scope of 
normal activities* Faculty may move horizontally on the salary scale 
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aftur t\w c'oniji 1 ot: i on of n Rpoi'ifiod numbor of "l?ra fess lonn 1 Growth 
Uni-tH," SpocitMc nrrLvfliuH are rnnductiLiil fur ndjunnt faculty that 
umpha. BLze principlKs af li3arn:Lng and teaching strategies* 

Miaml-Dnde Community College North haS' appointed a chairparson 
for Curriculum and fns t rue t iona 1 Supports Thu services of that staff 
at tempt to promote the teaching effectiveness of tenured, non--tenured 
and adjunct faculty , They attempt to sensitive the inatructors to the 
needs and nature of their diverse student population; the mature stu- 
dent, the student in need of further development of basic skills and 
those students from a range of cultural background. 

Eighty to ninety percent of the students of the Williamsport Area 
Coramunity Collega are matriculatad in two--year vocational-technical 
programs* That college conducted an assessment of needs that involved 
all staff, from maintenance staff through to the members of their 
board of trustees. They have brought in outside consultants to work ' 
with four staff development teams. These teams will eventually carry 
on a continuous program of activities for all staff. Williamsport 
also has initiated Industrial exchange programs for their profesaors 
while establishing an administrative exchange activity* They are 
trying to attune all faculty to the needs of the low income student. 
A basic philosophy of their development program Is to work with 
individuals in a supportive and non^threatening manner* It is indi^, 
cated that Williamsport is committed to the improvement of effective- 
ness of all staff at all levels. 
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SPjsCTKIC SKTf.LS NEEpED TQ_ PROV n)E KI)^ 

Tho group at temp ted to identify thosfj teaching skills and attitudes 
that they considered to be essential when attempting to teach educa^ 
tionally disadvantaged and minority students. They felt that the 
teacher should: 

1* Be able to recogni^^e basic skil] deficiencies* 

2* Recognize the importance of referrai* 

3^ Recognize and utilize the resources of the community for the 
welfare and support of both students and curriculum* 

4. Be aware of alternative instructional activities, 

5. Be able to recognize and utilize the skills that - studentp 
bring into class with them. 

6, Be aware of, and able to apply appropriate group and indi= 
vidual Interaction techniques*" 

7, Be able to apply appropriate Human Relations skills* 

8* Be able to provide optional modes of instruction to students 
that are not ^'print oriented," \ 

9, Develop their listening skills* * 

10, Develop appropriate confrontation skills, 

11* Develop behaviors that will Indicate acceptance of students* .; 

12, Be able to state objectives in performance terms* 

13, Be able to utilize those instructional strategies appropriate*, 
to (he course and the students, 

14, Be able to evaluate with validity and reliability* < '"\ 
In summary, the- group' recognlEed the need for teachers to under-- \ 

stand and accept, the nature and goals of their institution and those 
students whom they serve* Those teachers must also recognize that good \ 
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Luacliuu' rL'c[iiM'i'H t lu» uiiuit: i f IcaL Ltni uf an i iiH L rut' t io[in 1 procusB that 
in fippn^prlaLu Co tliuir rnUs 

Tj^CHN Ii)UlS_^ AlMMi^^ FOR mV 1- LOPING STAFF 

If staff are to be expected to tie committed to the philusophy, 
goals atul cHij ect i.VGS nf an institution it is essential that they be 
Invol^ved in the planning and periodic rovlew of the function and 
philosophy of that school or col lege* While the concept d:f involve-- 
ment is essential, the claim by administrators that "we involve our 
staff" is shfillow unless staff members actually believe that there 
is a meaningful and affective two-way flow of communication* 

Some institutions have followed the "Town Meeting" forum by 
presenting a general and open/Statement of philosophy and goals to 
the staff, promoting interaction and feedback* It m.ust be recogni^.ed 
that the* GKisting structure of governance critically affects this 
process^ ^ 

The concept of Management by Objectivas (MBO) is a technique 
which emphasizes both procass and involvement. That technique 
eventually results in a staff member sitting wLth a supervisor for 
the purpose of identif ying those specif ic ' obj act Ives to be attained 
by that staff member within a specific period of time* Those objec- 
tives that are identified must be acceptable to the staff member and 
appropriate to his academic and professional responsibilities * 
Those objectives must be periodically reviewed and assessed^ ^Again^ 
the group stress< 1 that the philosophy and goals of tha school must 
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bti clcnrly n r t i culnt * 

Tt wiiH HiHUU'BLod vhiM HtafT In* ur^.^ed in identify or review 
their behavior wh^n in ternct in|L* and func-tioning within the totnl. 
range of thc^ir responsibility. That analysis of their behavior might 
well lead to a greater awarennss of the assumptions of those 
behaviors; some of which mayj in reality, be in direct conflict with 
those philosaphies and goals to which they believed they were 
committed. Role Simulation Techniques may be appropriate when 
attempting to motivate otaff to analyze their behavior. 

Staff development programs that are crises oriented will 
eventually result in negating the development of a long-term oriented 
program. An effective program cannot exist within an environment 
that promotes threat or disseminates incomplete information through 
a one-way channel of communication, A staff development program 
must allow for individual differences^ and cannot be totally 
dependent on "canned*' programs' or group activltiea* The environment 
of the institution must promote a condition whereby a visible rela^ 
tionship clearly exists between the increment of productivity or 
effectiveness and systems of reinforcement* 

INFORMATIOM-ATTITUDES-TECHNICM. AND TJACHING 

SKILLS NECESSARY FOR NEW'To ST- SECONDARY . ' 

VOCATIONA L AND TECHNICAL INSTRUCTORS 

Novice instructors should be informed in relation tb both the 

policies and resources of the institution. They should also be 

enlightened in terms of those community resourcGS and projections 

that can be supportive of both instructional programs and studant 
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needH. It Lh tfWBCMii.ial Llint tln^y bci inrormed regnrding the range 
of iiiBLitut Luiia I puLitiiL'B and procudurGs affticting them both per- 
sona IJy and pruCesBional ly * 

f n t u rnis of the s tud tints wl.iom they serve , they should be 
111 formed of referral procfc»dures^ the services of the schoQl and 
thcisu Inst ruct Lfinn 1 support ByHtems that can help them in upgrading 
their Inst ruct lonal eCfectivenoss * They should have insight into the 
nature of the student population; and be aware of altern*ate methods 
of dealing with those , instruct ional and advisement complexities 
which typically exist within a heterogeneous student population. .3-%^ 

In terms of attitudes* new instructors must exhibit a sincere 
desire to help their students. They must be sensitive to student 
needs* and be flexible and open to varied options which will enable 
them to better serve students both in and out of the classroom. 
The new instructor must want to grow along with his students^ he 
should exhibit a desire for continual professional renewal. Of 
course, both tlie policies and environment which exist within each 
institut^ion are critical in that they can either support or destroy 
such desirable attitudes. ■ . 

In terms of personal attitudes, it Is desirable for the new 
teacher to be enthusiastic abiDut his work and private llfe^ while 
recognizing that adjustment requires that he exhibit a healthy balance 
between his personal and professional activities* As he does not 
want to prottiote an attitude of dependence among his students, nor 
should the new instructor be excessively dependent on his institution 
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uH Lilt? aulo snurcc of Bacis fac tion and reinforcement. He must 
rtH'ogn Uu and prntuct bis rights aa^ nn individual while also gunrdlng 
against those attitudes tjiat would prompt him to isolate himself from 
the needs and concerns of his conscituenCs * 

The new pusc-secondary vocational and technical teacher must 
know his subject matter and be technically competent at a level of 
pertormance equal to industrial standards. He must be able to 
operate the tools and instruments of. his trade while also being able 
to demonstrate those ^manipulat ive skills to his students. He must ^ 
pp. HB a grasp of the theoretical concepts of his speciallEa tion 
while simultaneously being proficient in relating theory to practica ' 
for instructional purposes. 

The beginning .^cational and technical instructor must be able 
to plan, and organize for instruction; he must be able to. pre-^aseess. 
Identify valid objective^, select an appropriate mode of instruction 
from a range of alternatives, identify a valid assessment process and 
be able to correctly Interpret the reeults of his evaluative efforts. 
He should work toward developing those listening and motivational 
skills that are .essential for good teaching to take place, 

ESSENTIAL COUNSELING--INSTRUCTIQNAL AND 

ADMINISTjRATIVE" SERVICES FOR PA RT-TIME STUDENT S • 

. The "One College Concept'* is critical if part-^time students are 
to receive a range of services which are at least equivalent to those 
services available to the full-time student. The exterislon of effec^ 
tlve services to part-^time students is difficult, especially if we 
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renllKe chat pnrt-tima BLudants attend during the day as wgU as in 
the ovtijiiln^. Bume post-^SGCnndary institutions pay counBt^lorB ribovu-- 
load for evening asslgnniGnt whiLo oChGrs schedule uvoning ass Lj^nments 
to all CQunselnrs as part of their regular load. All coo often few 
counselors are available in the evening and yet they are eKpected to 
prnvLde a scope of services equiva 1 ent to those available during the 
day by the total student personnel staff. 

Each school or college should make every effort to Identify the 
characteristics and needs of their part-time student population. A 
range of services should be provided from orientation through place- 
ment* Special programs should be offered in response to the needs of 

^ part-tinie student through both ^^roup and Individual actiytties. 
Not only should pre--assessnient be emphasized , but a valid program I 
of follow-^up Evaluation is essential if the institution desires to\ 
continually review program effectiveness toward the goal of'^reriewM 
.and improvement. 

The student personnel services division should work closely with 
the instructional statf. Those teachers with evening c\ssignments 
should be aware of: the nature and needs of the, part-time student, 
the process of referral, those services available during the evening, 
and appropriate advisement procedures and techniques. Many pa^t-time 
students are mature^ with home ancl work responsibilities. It has ■ 
been indlcatqd that they need and seek counseling and advisement, 
often in the areas of career counseling and the development of study 
skills. Counselors would be well advised to be available to students' 
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In all nrens o t: the school, whiiu also consUlering untering the ' * . 
clasBroom yarly aach si^inc^Ktur to roininun ioat u .thu ! r desire to assist 
and support' each student. * ' , 

Whi iu It is recognized that adj unct faculty brin^^ a desirable 
degree of diversity onto the ^campus* it is also reuogniEed tliat the 
number of part-=rtm&^ inBtructors is presently growing. Within the eight 
five para legal eductition programs that exist across the nation, 
itlnety-^three percent of thoBe faculty members are parc^time. It is 
essential that post-'Secondary schools and colleges establish continuous 
staff development progtams for their part-'time staff* Eacli school 
should provide a full range of instructional services to thyir adjunct 
staff* A process must exist within each institution that promotes 
the concinuous supervision of those instructors with evening assign- 
ments. Some of the money being saved through the hiring of adjunct 
faculty for evening assigriment should be earmarked for developErental 
and supervisory activities* =^ 

Williamsport Area Community College has established a^.program 
whereby future vocational/technical adjunct instructors are raleased 
from industry for three hours a week to work with eKperienced 
faculty* They then initiate their instructional, activities the 
following year after that initial period of development and 
evaluation. * - ' 

Other structures and, programs may bB prnvl^ed that are directly 

\ - f ' ■ 

related to instruction for the part-time student* The person 

\ ' 

scheduling courses, should, consider the employment patterns within 
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the tradicipnal three-semester/ hour structure. A part-time student 
advisory commiCCee itiay be of assistance in providing those insights 
necessary fur the improvement of those Instructional activities 
available to them, 

The full range of administrative services must be available to 
the part-time student. Part-time students should have the oppor-^ 
cunicy to have contact with the hierarchy of administrative personnel. 
The ndminlstrators are charged to, communicate as effectively as 
poESlbie with their part-time students. It is most desirable to 
provide office facilities to part-time instructors so that they can 
extend their services to students as do full-time personnel* The 
availability of such facilities would tend to remove the sense of 
isolation that is often experienced by part-time instructors* Each 
administrative division must specifically plan to serve the part- 
clgie population if the range of needs of those students are to be 
resolved. 

ES SENTIAL ADVIBEMNT SKILLS TO BE TAUGHT 
TO. STAFF THRO UGH ' THE ORIENTATION PROCESS 

Each ^school should initiate a program that would provide for 

the early recognition of student difficulties. This -requires that 

the llnBtructor he sensitive to his students, while also knowing which 

procedure and service Is appt\opriate to a specific problem. Every 

huaf f memlu'^. Rhoukri)e mndc aware of ^tho serviceB of the school and 

community, while also belnn Informed conc^ornlnf\ curricular structures, 

pntti^riiB and prerequ is i ten , 
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Staff members can learn appropriate recognitions advisement and 
ref^^^' skills through a variety of techniques. They can become 
involved in role playing or various simulation exercises. They can ^ 
observe experienced advisors in person j or can observe the process 
through the application of video-taping strategies. The review and 
evaluation of case studies may also be of use in developing the 
advisement skills of staff. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR EXPERIENCED STAFF h fflMBER 
rNVOLVEMENf IN ORIENTING NOT STAFF" 



EMBER / 
MMBERS 



Experienced teachers can help new instructors in group activities 



or on an individual basis* Developmental teams can be formed on a 

- - ' ' ■ / - i 

differentiated basis which could lead to the improvement of sk^ls 

^ ■ I ■ 

of both new faculty and the eKperienced team members. 

' The experienced instructor can invite the new person int^ his 

classroom^ and can also offer his serylces by observing the new 

instructor for the purpose of assistance ^ He can help not 9nly In 



planning^ but by providing the new te^ch^r with insight int/> alterna- 
tive techniques. He can inform the ne^ instructor as to bpth print 
and non-=print resources, 

The experienced faculty may conslde^^ the development/ of an 
Inst^ructlonal Strategies Bank that would yrdvlde samples jot projects, 
plfins, techniques, activities and evaluative Instrumente/i This bank 
may also Include video tapes of various instructional m^des accompanied 
by appropriate support materials. 

The eKpGriencod staff should also be concerned wl^h orienting 
tlie new stuff member to the school or college \in particular, and 
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also to the community which the school serves* Much can be done 
to assist the new person in adjusting to his new environment. 
The experienced staff should not only be concerned with the develop 
ment of the instructional and professional skills of the new staff 
member, but should also evidence concern for that individual ' s 
physical, security and acceptance needs. 
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ADJUNCT FACULTY GROUP REPORT' 

James L. Hoerner 
Virginia Pblytechnic Institute and State University 

Virginia 

After much discussing and responding to the assigned qtiestions 
for the group p the following subtopics emerged as the key points of 
concern regarding the topic of Adjunct Instruction! 

1. Why adjunct Instructors 

2* Reasonable expectations of adjuncts 

3, Recruitings selection and affirmative action 

4, Unique problems to f adjunct instructors 
5* Solutions to such problems 

6* Steps In planning staff developraent programs for adjunct 
instructors — \ 

7. Other thoughts and concerns regarding adjuncts 

the remainder of this report will be the summation of the group 

discussion regarding these subtopics* 

I , Why Adjunct Instructors 

lArtien one first thinks of why adjunct Instructors are used in 
post-secondary education it is almost like thinking about why does 
the sun rise. Part-time instructors have been used so much and so 
long one doesn't stop to question why. This could also be the reason 
why, generally speaking, adjuncts have not been given much attention 
and in fact are the Last to be considerad from practically all 
points of view. 
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After analyzing Adjunct Instruction several reasonable ideas 
emerged regarding why adjuncts are needed in post^-secondary education, 

These are 1 . 

f 

1* To provide the flexibility required in our educatiorfal pro - 
grama of today . Since community needs vary so much and there is a 
constant fluxuation in the business and industrial needs for trained 
personnel, the need, for a good number of post^secondary occupational ' 
programs is constantly changing, 

2, ' To provide up-to-date instruct L on in highly specialized 
a£eas. .Modern business and industry demand an extremely wide range 
of highly skilled personnel. In order to have instructors with the 
specialised expertise to provide the necessary training it becomes 
imperative to employ part-time instructors directly from business and 
industry who have the required up-to-date knowledge. 

T o meet short-term ^educatlnn al/cralning needs . With the 
rapidly changing needs of our community there is constant need for 
short-term training programs. Specialized training is frequently 
needed for only a short time and then once saturated the training pro- 
/gram terminates. It is difficult to use full-time Instructors to pro- 
vide such training. Adjuncts, therefore, seem to be the best solution 
for such training needs, 

4. To provide education over a)i extended schedule . Due to the 
increased number of persona going to school on a part-time basis 
while working full-time jobs, there has become a greater interest as 
well as need for expanded evening and weekend classes . To offer 
classes all hours of the day and night as well as weekends, adjunct 

y59 . ■ 
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staff becomes the only reasonable solution. Full-time faculty cannot 
be axpected to be available over such extended schedules, 

5 . , To provide education based throughQUt the communlty where 
ever desired . The increased interest in locating prograins out in the 
community In business and industrial locations further necessitates 
the use of part'-tlme Instructors. Full-time staff cannot be expected 
to drive around to several locations' to hold classes each day, 
II* What Can Be Reasonably Expected of Adlunets ? 

The group deliberated at length on the reasonable expectations 
to hold for adjunct faculty* It was agreed that the expectations vary 
greatly from one system, to another* However , it was agreed that 
since they were employees of the system like the other Instructors,' 
there are several minimum expectations that could be established. 
The following six expectations were agreed to be minimum responsi^ 
bilities that should be met by all adjunct regardless of location^ * 
subject, etc* - * j 

1, The adjunct is expected to meet classes as scheduled like 
^ any other Instructor* 

2* The adjunct should provide minimum office hours for students 

needing individual assistance. ' 
3, It is reasonable to expect adjunct Instructors to be current 
in knowledge and skill in their area of teachi^ng. 
Adjunct instructors are expected to be knowledgeable in the 
content of the course they are teaching* 
5* It is expected that adjunct Instructors will be knowledgeable 
of the regulations and procedures of the Institution and to 
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conform to them. 
6. The adjunct should try to be an effective teachar and make 

every effort possible to improve, . , 
111. Recruitment, Selection and Affirmative Action ^ 

The whole Recruitment and selection process of part'-time and 
adjunct Instructors is a process that varies greatly from system to 
system* Generally it Is an area that presents many problems and 
concerns at many institutions* 

Recruitment was discussed at length and a number of points 
were finally agreed on as important to consider in the recruitment 
process * ^ 

1 A list of potential instructors should be formaliEad through 
utilizing various sources (i.e. advisory committees, employ- 
ment agencieSi professional groups and associations , local 
business and industrial contacts » chambers of commercet etc.)» 
.2*, Develop a recruitment brochure that tells of the opportuni- 
ties as an adjunct Instructor in the local area. The 
brochure could be distributed around professional building 
lobbies, doctor's offices, shopping centers, etc, with a 
tear-off for anyone who wanted to make an initial appli^ 
ca t Ion . . - 

3. Conduct a social meeting for those interested In being an 

adjunct Instructor, The purpose of such a meeting would * 
be to answer questionB within an Informal atmosphere prior 
to any commitments being made. Full-time personnel and 
recruitment personnGl could get bcctor acquainted with 
potential instructors before making contract commitments. 
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4, Have adjuncts coinplete the full-time employTnent process. 
This would result In better personnel records and provide 
greater opportunity for Che adjunct to become more familiar 
with the system and its structure , 
' 5. Use a team interview process for the potential adjunct* 
This allows for better assessment than just one person's 
opinion; 

6. Contact other nearby Institutions that may have full-time 
Instructors who do not Jiave full teaching assignments and 
could be assigned as adjuncts at a seconds institution* 
7i. In some Instances administrators could be given an adjunct 
teaching assignment. This provides them an opportunity to 
retain recent teaching eKperiences, 
8. Recruitment processes should include the use of all equal 
opportunity employment processes such as: news mediae 
affirmative action goals, dtc. 
Criteria for recruitment was discussed and it was agreed that 
the following criteria should be strongly considered when recruiting 
adjunct instructors. It was also agreed that certain 'Criteria should 
be mpre important than 'others * therefore^ the following list is, in 
the opinion of the committee, ranked in the order of importance with 
number on^ beings the most important criteria to consider when 
recruiting adjuncts, 

1* Technical competency 

2, Recommendations Horn individuals who have made successful 

rGcommendat ions in. tlie past 
■I ^ 

I 
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3. Teaching eKperience 

a, past coaching experience at other education . institutions 

b, experience as a trainer in industry 

c, educational experien^ designed to establish competency 
4* Ability to coimnunlcate and relate to others 

5. Degrees 

Obtaining reaBonable evidence of an adjunct Instructor-s teaching 
cojnpetency was considered an important aspect of the recruitment and 
selectidn process. The committee agreed that as many of the follow- 
ing suggestions as possible should be employed in determining teaching 
competency. 

1* Obtain recDmmendations from past industry' and/or education 
employers regarding such teaching competency areas as^ 

a. Empathy 

b. Organization 
c* Punctuality 
d* Enthusiasm 

e. Neatness ^ , 

t. Verbal fluency 
2\ Obtain evaluations of past and/or present teaching experiences . 

3, Request past student evaluations, 

4, Request candidate to conduct a teaching demonstration - 
perhaps in some on^going instructional setting. 

5, Request a portfolio of work If he or she has such. 

6, Have a demonstration of familiarity of your equipmont, 

7, Administer technical competency exams or obtain results of 
such if they have already been taken* 
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^ 8, An assessment of technical evaluation by an incumbent .. 
instructor in some field. 
9. Use a team of peers to evaluate, 

10, Have candidate give demonstration of media utilization, 

11, Exhibit a philosophy In agreement with institution. 
While not all of these suggestions can be employed in all 

instances it Is suggested that 'they be used as guidelines for assess- , 
ing a potential adjunct instructor's teaching competency whenever 
possible. ' 

Some discussion was devoted to the topic of achieving affirmative 
action in employment processes nr adjunct Instructors, After con- 
siderable comment 5 it was agreed that the following points should be , 
practices to assure the achievement of affirmative action. 

1, Individuals involved in selecting adjunct staff should be 
assisted In being aware of their own bias and prejudices 
and the philosophy of affirmative action.. 

2. Develop well written job descriptions on basis of functions 
and competencies required on the job, 

"3. Use affirmative action advertising practices. 

a. Advertising prqcedures to Include minority groups. 

b. Request industry contacts to recommend minority 
Individuals as well. 

Document all recruiting efforts. . \, 

IV . Unique Problems of Adjunct Faculty 

1 

A good deal of time was spent discussing the many problems that 
seem to plnguc adjunct instructors* It was agroed that a list of 
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problemB to look at could perhaps lead to potent ial .solutions . 
Following are the probiems that generally exist with adjunct 
instructors. ' 

1* The sharing of facilities clalmad by other instructors", 
2, A feeling of not being a part of the institution. 
3-. A lack of knowledge in basic adniinistratlve ^tasks ■ i.e. 
a. where to obtain supplies 
J b, student records 

c, support services • . 

d* chain of conimand 
e* secretarial help 
f, security 

4*^ Familiarity and use of institution's equipment. 
5p Relationship of the course which they are teaching to the, 
total prograni. 

6, Insufficient course syllabuses , content outlines , and 
guide L:|nes* 

7, Lack of "Reaching skill such as" , 

a, UEili2ntion of timD in teaching manageable units. 

b, Alternative learning styles and their role within,.^ 

c, . Using media. - ~ 

8. Utili^ntlDn of development support services, 

9. Commitment to teaching prnfesslon. 
10» Skills of organizing curriculum. 

,11*. Institutional commitment. 



12. Jin/iw/irL! cif phLlosnjjhy of LnstLtutiun, 
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= 13* Tend to heach only occupational skills. 

14. Unaware of students '/ characteristics , backgrounds, et^. 

\ 15, Lack of awareness on the part of the administration to 

\ individual differences and needs of^adjuncfes, \ 

', ' i ■ . u, ■ .-^ 

V. Solutions to Problems of Adjuncts 

After the idf ntlf icatiotr of the many problems confronting 
adjuncts, the committee addressed potential solutions to such 
problems, While it was recogniEed that not, all adjuncts have all of 
the above mentioned problems it was also agreed on that not all of 
4^ the suggested solutions ^duld ^necessarily solve all the problems 
related to adjunct Instruction, The following is a suggested list 
of possible ^oluvlions or techniques that hopefully can help' eliminate 
a number of the above-mentioned problems* ^h^ committee offers these 
only as W guide 



i 

1. Condyct a series of Inservice workshops. 



2, bevelop and provide handbooks for the adjunct,, 

3, Conduct an adjunct faculty oVlentat,ion , 

4. Use a ^uddy system for new*adjuncts assigned to eKperienced 

. / 

teachers tw assistance.. 

5, ProWde adequate administration to as'sdst adjuncts, 

6. Calendars and schedules of admlniptrators should be ^made 
available to adjunct faculty, j ' ' 

7. Include adjuncts in regular communication channels* 

8. Provide adequate secretarial support. 

I " 

9, Vary schedules of ineetings so adjuncts can attend also. 



10* Assess needs of fidjuncts at beginning of employment. ^ 
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11, Evaluate adjunct faculty for input to staff development. 

12, Have ndjuncta be menTfeers of advisory committees, 

13, Invite adjuncc faculty to social activities, 

14, Take new adjunctB on a tour of complete facilities* 

15, Use concerns of adjunct faculty to dgvelop handbook* 

16, Include adjuncts in travel budgets* 

17, Include adjuncts in curriculutn develQpment activities. 

18, Include adjuncts in Incentive and teaching awards.. ^ 

19, Provide news media recognition for adjuncts doing outstand 
ing Jobs * 

20, Include adjuncts in faculty committee assignments. 

21* Provide salary Increments for adjunct based on teaching 
experience, 

22, Include adjunct in tuition payment for professional 
I Improvement credit, 

VI 1 Steps in Plann ing Staff Develo pment Programs for Adjunct 
Pro Fes so rs , 

._JThe committee agreed that one of the most ^import ant activities 
f^r solving the mafty problems^ and concerns dealing with adjuncts 
would be to conduct staff development programs. The following step 
were identifiecl as basic to^ conducting staff development programs 
for adjunct faculty, 
S t e p 0 n^e ^ Information Inputs 

The purpose of thi^' step is to cpllect the basic data 
regarding the needs of adjuncts, A survey pt needs and 
, ^.j^ ^ j u n E t Ta c u 1 1 y , In 
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\ , .addition, otlier instructorsi faculty arid students should 

b^surveyed to determine what is needed for the adjuncts, 
Stefi Two - Compilation and^^^4m'ty^is of Input r , , ' ^ 



, Once 'Inf ort^i^o.n is -collectedj it should he compiled and 

Y analysed to deterinlne the needs of the adjunct 'faculty » 

S^ep Three - Development of Alternative Flaps ^ 

This step includes the davelopmeht of several appToaches 

^to best meet the needs of the adjunct' faculty * Since 
' ,'>■'■ 
the needs vary among th:i faculty membprSj' efforts should 

be made tp provide alternate approaches for different 

instructors. The approaches might include anything 

from handbooks 5 individualized packets , to workshops. 

Step Four - Implementation of flans i 

Once alternative plans are developed they Rljguld be set 

into mption with^^rious schedules roost conducive to 

the adju^^^needing the assistance. 

Step Five ^ Evaluations * • 

Frequently we do things withou^^^^king any effort to s&e \. 

-what the results are. Every effort should be made to 

evaluate the staff development aajrivities and the effect, 

if any J such activities had on the i^^^ems of the ' 

adjuncts. , 

Step Six - l'ollo(a-Ups 

^ Once evaluation ^as been made it l"^ important to follow-up 

and CQntlnuc with ^tnff development nctlvltics as rtt?udod. 
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WAm: AND i:xPKc:TATii)NS ! 

I 

i ' - ■ 

' Tc r r V U . Ijuh. i y, \ 

(lolIiV ('nniniun i t y C^ti 1 1 t^^H' i 
K/nisn s i 

In fniiiiiiKi r i.K i t lu* wdi'k (Uir r nmni i L L ut' , niiuih t>t Ihu rivlinvHH 

of till' HialnjMu* will bu !niu, Kt* iH'virwiu] tiueHLioiiH il2 , 3/* /ind 38 

1 t'Min t lit' rk I n f orrnat i JHi t-/ii'kot," for t lie workHhup. inlOniui- 

i ion v!)in.ai!UMl in tins diuMinu'nt rc^fU'C LH mnlurinP git:'ant»cj Ivuvw nuLuH 

f/i[i'' r-'i! ' r d I iu'H * Tht^ (Mni^^sinns and » 'niphas ' ^ ; f > 1 I hi.' r import. (aniHf.'=- 

qntaulv diMioli' t lu* lunst^fi of I'lMM^y laulwn^ whu Hurvt^cl r\f^ report t»r^ 

Thi' ?'iivlifu;s of l]ic Rank and F :=:pur i a L i oiiH C'onini i 1 1 oe nru tie]inuatu<l 

\\^] 1 ow i U}\ tM fdi cpii.' s L 1 on . 

VfKi! iiri* I ho taip t rn i^-darnj' i r^n 1 ski 1 In nct'dtMl to hv (,'niphas i zed 
in tlu^ i n -Ht* r\M. (■ u pri?>;rtiin for i ns f: i L uL i una s t a f f ? 

/ ifu' committee quieklv dfKrnvurtHl that there wore two important 

I .■:::ont I ihi' fpiL^stinn. Firnt, what wuru tlie ti.^p tun ptHiagO]i» i ca 1 

skills, SeisnuJly, wiiat comprised /in uise rv i CC: p rn^;ram for instructional 

sf ii f V :i^'t!i (Ois:u'nt:i lip*! ted aiul s ;pport(Ml »vicii other, 

A: i i V . Si'V'MMl false ^> tarts, tiu* eti"inuttee decided that M sting 

Ik'W I ^^y\^ |u da '5; i ^ a 1 skills wtLhoiU knowIt'dKe f a speeifie collu^o's 

HLuais and dnsurvicu delivery sy^ueni would be over i^GnernJ ixini;. Wo /, 

did not Want to lutihKa supi'r llyt of tiin rnnked pQday,oi\icn\ skills ; 

required hy a supe r ns t rutu o r f tinc t 1 on 1 n^i n a super inservicH? or 

Stat f develupnuMit pro^jram, ' , ' ; 

■ 13 70 ■ 



(:[)niiiu M:tu» n)iMnl)L'rH wuru t'uiu^urnud tluit Lhv uvarall objactivo at 
pi^iinu U nu J4i lidiMiL 1 uarn IjiK i^«->t hu i.uHt In any liBt: of peda^^ogljcal 
Hkllln, Wu tU)tiHl Clint thurc a ru mnhy modois of uffectlvc tGachtng'^ 
aiul Lhat thu inRLriiCLnr Is only onu olcMiiutit in a classronm Gnvlron-- 
munt . The individual studunt, tin- discipline or subjuct:, and uhu 
i nst I tut i c'fia 1 unvirnnmont also afFGct the? amount of leariiing produced, 

^riiu i'nllavjinyi unraidcud IiHt of important: ,pudagogic:ai skills was 
rc^mpi lud by the eommLttaij' 

curriculum devetpprnGnt instructional strategies 
unclors tanding learning thuorys interpersonal skills 

ntudents, and sub]Oct group dynamLcs 

' eva lunt ion-summative and community college philosophy 

formative instructional tGchnoloRy 

creat ivi ty , risk--taking ^ and 

creat ive fa i lure 

In addition to tlie list of genernl pedap^ogicnl skills, it was 
thought tile effective instructor evidenced a large dose of -caring 
for students as perHnns, and an enthusiasm for his subjecf;. The fact 
that loarni'np takes place in the context of a human relationship was 
not CO be forgot ten. " 

Porhaps knowing the priority of these pedagogical skills at 
eat a institutLon is the first step toward bui 1 d ing an inservice staff 
development program capable'-^f giving interested Instructors an 
opportunity for personal involvcrnenl In a skill=building Bession, 
Individual interviews of faculty by the staff development coordinators 
wore seen as the most effective needs assessment procadure. Roger 
Carrison (AACJC Journal, June-July, 1975) in ''A Mlnl-^Mnnunl On In-- 
Servi^!e," coirmients on effective staff develc^ment program planning. 
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Oii'-r ihv haHif-iM'cn^ nii i iiRt LLut i tmn 1 inaarviru progrnm lias been 
ili»vt' 1 uptfil , t lu' i:tunl i HH I L I lit i niwi 1 imiv i ronman t wliloh encourages . 
LnHLrui'LorH t:<T_jmu rhuHu HkLlls bocnmes more Important, Wil.liam 

1 pr(wickHl a liHLing of puHGible arenas of staff clrvelopment needs 
prupnrud liy Knijurt: Bolgu of Murcer County Community Collugu, TIiq 
(:omiiii.t toL> wLshuii to Inc'lutiii List 1 and List II as examples of prl- 
urlii/^cHl iiL'ucis for an iiiHcrvit/e or ntaff development pro^^ram. 

POSHIHLK AHKAS OF STAFF DKVELOPMENT NEEDS 
, List 1 

1, I.on^^ = ranKe plannlnn f:U":tils. 

2 . Recrui t i vxy, f acu I ty / sta f f , 

3, Develop in j^/ cut: t ing budgets. 

^, Condueting cost studies. 

5. He legating autliorl ty/ respons ih 1 1 i ty , 

f). Establishing effective/acceptable evaluatiou systems* 

7, Conduct in^^ meetings, ^ m 

B. rnsplrlnH nnd fneilitatlng innovation. 

9. Implementing management by objectives. 

10. Lowering student attrition, 

11. Scheduling classes, 

12. Utilizing the concept of dif fer^^nt lated staffing, 

13. Conducting community needs studies. 

14. Using collective bargaining and arbitrntion as prohlem^solving 
mechnnlsm. 

15. The effective use of time, 

16. Human relations skills. 

s 
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V\ih 1 i (' ru I'WA OiiB nk i 1 I s . 

Appi y i iij^ inniKi^it^nicMi t: then r I es/ rr'Hon n ii . 
EhL'iI)! ish in|\ HLafr clevu LopmonL: pro^ir/imn . 
Uh i.iiK (M)lluj-t' ('(Miiini L t tH* .1 r ft L' L i vu 1 y 

UritlurHtancliiM.^ l\\v ''(Mjinnuin 1 1: y HurviiU^ fum-L lorV cU' tlir rnmniiiin ty 
t!0 1 1 a^\o . 

Uh({t*rH tniuli ni^ tliu "com inn iii); cdiicwi t U"^!! rinu'tron'' of tlic 
rnminLin i i: v roll u^i-' ^ 

lJiuU»rHt:nnd 1 n|; Liu* "cnrcer fe'Lluca L iuri finictiori" of tliu ctiminuiuLy 
CO I 1 u^ic * 

ULilizinv^ rciiit'Lluii and de^vt' I tipmcnL/iJ proi^rniiiH niul (MjurHOH. 
Kiiowiiig LliG chnractur i sL icH nnti nocdH of stutlents. 
Duvu lop i iik/us iriK nnn = l radlLional Jilirnrv ycrvicoH. 

POHSlHId': AlU:Aa'()F STAFF I)F VFFOPMKNT NKFDS 
M H f ; I i 

Re in {() rc in>-; sLudcnL learning. 

Hclpliut Hf iuUmiLh explnro tluur niotivtH, a L f: i LucIoh , and beliefs, 
AcadcMnu; advising* oi sLndcnLH. 
Dcvt^lnpi nj: i n t cmuI i hc i p 1 1 na ry coiu'suk. 
Uhuu? apprnprintc gradiru!: svstHniB. 

Acc«^n;i':odat iri|^ HtudcMUB with dirfurcnCial IcanilEi^ rates. 
MaiiUaiiiin Htudent motiv/Uinri. 
[dent ify inn d LKadvnnta^'cd *Htudcnts« 
FvaluatinK niOfles of i n 8 1 ruf ' t icMi . 
Dt? vc I op i iH^ c u r r 1 fMi 1 n / prnu rariis . 

Devc lop i nR/us i n^ nni 1 1 i -med la in^^truct ional activities^ 
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1 2 Duvo lop 1 n|^/uH ing Lml i vidua] I. zod i nHl: rucL umn 1 niaturvi 1 h . 
.1 3. Coiuliit't: LiiK clnHH/Huni i liar d ihcmikh iuiiH, 

14. Devu lop i iig/uH In^ nud uLo r i n 1 lunrninj^ materiti 1,h . 

15. Writing boliavioral uhjuctivos. 

16 . Applying Lea rn ln|; t litu) ry / rcmen rch . 

17. DGveloplng/using siniulatlnn or rnl t^-pl ay Lng acLlvitiuB. 

IB, Su I r--anji IvB 1 f^-awa ronurui nki I Ih. 

IQ. Duval op In^^/uH in^ ontry or ckIl levnl akilU tests, 

20. Tgsc cTjnst ruct ion and analysis. ^' 

21. Developing/arilng crcdit-basGd Gxaminn t lonn . 

22. Challonglng the "Hifted studont." 

2 3. Do vo i Q p in g / us in g 1 ea r n 1 n g c: on tracts, 

24, Cuunsoling of stucionts. / 

25. Matching ins t rue t lima 1 mod oh tu the charac t u r Is 1 1 cs/noudH 
of studunts. 

3 7 , What are the dlflu rji n_t exp ecta t ion g_ b etween fiilJ proFo s so r , 

associate pVo feasor, ciss_^st^int j) r o P e Bsor^ i n St r n c to r , j is a ist a n t 

i ji^s t jnic t oj^^j^icj^m .i ids ^ tecjuUca 1 ^vs^\i^lji^^ and adjunct 
f acnil tv? 

The first reaction of the committee was thnt the question was 
irrelevant for more i han one-half of the cummunity collcgeH and 
techincal colleges. They do not have rankSj and in many cases do not 
have tenure. Ilc^wover, fill Lnsitturlnns are faring promotion, salary, 
an d merit p a y d e c i s i on=ma king p ro b 1 ems for f u 1 1 - 1 1 me a nd a d j un c t 
s t a f r , The q m ^ s 1 1 o n of how to ma k t hose d e c i s i o n s b e c ame the 
central locus of t he . comm f t t ee during discussions on question 
number 37* 
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In nnalvHiU)* iht.' litu' in i on-m/iklng praceHsea at our reBpectivG 
LuhL i i uL i oily Ht'VL^ra 1 r/icLurH ronclily bocnmu apparent: J 

1. St a IT L»xpi?ci: a dlfFering rata of renuint'rntion along with 
each rank. 

2, Thu increnaing salary. and prestige attached to the higher 
ra n k sup pu s d J y r u f 1 e c t a higher skill level and mu r e 
tiotiiplex set of responsibilities for the individual, 

1. (!t)l lenitive hn rga in iiii, is often a factor in the establish-- 
mcnt and maintenance uf systems havin^r, niultiple ranks* 

4. Systems having cleiir differentiation between ranks obligate 
admliiistra tivG decisions as to wiiat criteria should be 
rewarded or reinforced: loyalty ^ teaching skill, college 
servicOj personal dGvelopment, credit hours productio 
t ra ve I , e 1 1: . 

5* In many institutions the administrative agenda dominates 
rank expec tat ions * Little work has been done on the 
faculty viewpoint toward cr ex|)ec ta tions of differentiated 
rank systems , 

6* Once criteria aro determined for the various ranks, they 
muHt be inuorpor/ited in a comprehensive system which 
encourage?: perfcirmance and providers periodic feedback to 
tlie individuai. The criteria must become included in 
objectives which influence daily dec ision=making , 



rank 

cr i teria 



3: 



performance 



f eedb^ick 



evaluat ion 



The apparent r*>asnn fur administrative creatton of instructor^ 
ranking systems r^jm/iins the facilitation of student learning* 
Faculty support the ranking systems (ostensibly) for a sirnilar 
reaHnn--thc*y support better teaching. Whether or not institutions 
witli systems of ranking for faculty produced more learning or 
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stipijortud hotter Luaching uvur non-ranki3ci syBtuma rymairied nn 
un rt'Ho 1 vi'cl qLiL»Kl i on , 

Sevurnl cnjlugus did have metiiods fur detGrmlning full load for 
fniMilty, Dfc'An^n Conimunlty College in California; Mercer County 
CumrnuniLy Cnl. lugg in Nuw JurBey; and Howard Community College in 
Mnryland liave ro ports detailing procedures for determining Cull load 
friLuria at their eninpuBus . ThoBe ineit i tut Ions , among many others, 
have develujied compreheuHlve faeul ty evaluation systems chje to a 
ci^mbi nation of Imln is t ra 1 1 ve , faculty, court, and citizen directed 
pressuroH. 

Finally, in the con Mttee's movement from dlBCusslon of institu- 
tional rnnklnf» of instructuM: to analysis of faculty evaluation 
By St ems, Managemen t-^By-Obj ect Ives was frequently mentioned. Several 
committee members commented on liow MBO is used on their campus. 
Special njention was made of replacing individual faculty member 
objectives with department objectives. MBO also seemed to be ^an 
eKci'llent tc3ol for evaluating facMilty with partial administrative 
assignment or for accommodating individuals who did not fit the 
criteria of exist inj^ faculty evaluation systems or who choose not to 
[larticipate in them, 

3H , l^/h^j_t in form at iojT shoulcl^ be Inc luded in n writ t en jlan for 

lmproyement_ _w h i cj i ma ke s clear what f acult y must do Jo a d v a n c e 
to th e next academ tc rank / sa la ry ra^n ^e ? 

Tnit ially, the c utnm 1 1 1 ee noted info rma t i on Included in n 
written plan for improvement for faculty siiould meet the definition 
at a good behavioral objective* tlie written plan should state what 
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niiiat bu cloiuu Biatu undc?r what cundltions It' muBt be clone; nnd HtnUu 

liuw it will hu uvn liuittui . , Ikiyuiul rlic* prt'cutl i ih\ poinLH, .HimmLttao 

diacLiBsinn conturecl on the way to detcirntinij advanctHTiun L In f o rma ti Lun , 

the coinprehonHlve rola of facMilty, ancl the h pocl f ic i t ems nn liuprova- 

iiiLjiit plan shniild tM-)ntn in , 

DGtermliiing the information to be included In the written pinn 

c;t advaneeiiien t rthouLd fuLlow thuye Btep^^ 

1* Crltoria for ad van cement are dove Loped from tliu niisBioti / 
stateniGnt or f^oa Is of the college. All too often thu ' 
y reason for the being of the college becomes lost in the 
design of the system which influences the behavior of 
all college staff throughout the year. 

2. The process to be used- In evaluating faculty achievement 
of objectives based on the criteria is formulated. The 
process of evaluation should clearly reflect the relation 
of the criteria to the goals of the college, 

3, The levels of j)erf ormance or st^mdards on each criteria 
should be specirieti for each rank or step on the salary 
s c lied icle . 

Tlie c t)mp r e li e n s i ve r £3 1 e o f fa c u 1 1 y in a mo d e r n pa s t -s e c o ncl a ry 
Inst it II I ion must also be addressed by in format ion in the written plan 
of advancement, Hxpec tat ions nf facMilty performance* should be 
registered on ail these criteria according to dames liammons whose 
paper we reviewed at the Conference. 

1. I'eae h i ng="p repa ra t ion , impl omenta t: ion , uvaluating students, 
aiitd (' l/issro(ini manag,enient . 

2 . Ad vising* 

3 , Pro ft»SH i ona ] g,rowth . 
h , Co 1 1 t.»ge service , 
"3 . Ci ^ mm unity s e r vj^ a: ' . 

WIuuj' t 1u> written plan of advancement r.iils tt) denote criteria 
or iit andardH of periormauce on a i-ratL»riou^ no ct)!i t r i hu uitai by 
inclividaal fuculty members slu)uld be t*xpet-ted. The intent, [procedure, 
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niul oxpurLad ruHuIta sluniltl bti clonr ii II flvci tiruaH. 

In Bunininry, It waH \'uli iii fn nn/u; I tin itu'hidud in nny wrillLMi 
plan fur Lmprovument of Inclividunl faculty shuuld contain a HLaLcniunL 
of critoria rulntionHhip to tho college mission and goals, a BtaLe- 
m<^nL of standards on each critorln fur advancemont to • i f i c ranks 
or salary sttjps, a statement of conditions for per f ormancti , and a 
sLatemunt of how perfurmanca will be evaluated. Criteria may include 
experienru, educatLon, and time in rank plus the five areas of 
teachinj; (advising, professional development, college servico, and 
community service), specified ahnve. The message ^soems to be one of 
clearly emphasizing the rationality and comprehensiveiieBH of tnforma-^ 
tion contained in written plans for raculty advancement and improve^- 
nient, 

SUMMARY 

Three important points may be drawn from the conunittee on rank 
and expectations work. First, no one has t^lie answer yet. In dealing 
with all questions tliere were liigh levels of frustration. Tlie neat 
and tidy answers were incomplete. Secondly, integrated systems 
which consider the points raised by all three questions are difficult 
to locate. I'he papers submitted for the conference may be a valuable 
resource in this area.. Finally, the key to the workshop seemnd to 
lie access. Access to Idt^as and results of efforts on other campuses. 
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PdHT'-SKCilNDAKY 
STAFF DHVFLDPMFNT 
AN ANNnTATFll H I HLI (KiRAlMlY 



Dr. Rubfc'rL W. HarriH nwd Dr. Franr La A. Snkic^ 

AsBOclate Fro fasMur Assoc Latu FrofuHHi^r 

Clujirman BuHlnoss BusinosH Depn rtinonL 

Mercur County Ctimmunity CoUcm-o Murt'or CounLy Community Co 



IN rRODUCTlilN 

The iiuumI for Bt/iff duvolopmunt isrugranis In i h e area of poHt-^ 
Hec on clary oducatlon la wo I 1. UDounion lod . A search of Lho lituraturo 
rovc^als numorous articles anci research reports pertinent to the 
topic. Tlie rnliowiti>^ p/iHCs represent an attompt by tlie auLhorf4 to 
select wrltinKs that rofltjct ciirreiit thinkLni; on pre-servico and 
Ln = seryLcc staff dnveloijment pro^^raius deBi^ned to up-date, and keep 
enrrent individuals prosentU^ emplnycd or preparinn to enter the 
field of secondary vocntiunal technical education. 

Tiie ainiotated b in 1 1 o^> ra ph v is orivini^ed into six major headini;c 
a s f o I 1 ows : 

1 . o 1 I e g c o r V;n i v e r s i t y . 

2. (^oiiinuni 1 t V CoJlt'^'e. 

1. Othi.^r I\)St-Secondary Institutions* 

4. Resonrce Centers, ^ 

5 . Mode Is. ' . 
6 . Research . 
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Tht'Ht' lu-ndiiHis roprciHuiiL t ho orf-nni ^-^nl icui rbn puiiH i li lu Cor admin 
/isturiii!^ ilw jM'OKiMin, { m t Iip imsl.* wit.li I lu- flr-iL fuur L uj^i r iua ; 
wriLiiU!,H Lliat cluHciMbu (: lu qr't^t: L(wi 1 cii' wtirkiiii.; iiiuduhi, aiul ruBunrcili 

Willi lU'ui.ls, cMirrcjiU [) ra t: i fus aiuJ t'ciinpu tone j.gb in post- 
-UH'dnil.i ry vo£;!i I i nna 1 L i.m' iin i f .1 1 uciiK'a t: loii . l^af'll iiia j(^r huad iil)^ iH 
rnt^LluM^ H!il)d i V I cUnl iui i) prL'-Hvvvicu uv [n--Hurv Li^u ; Lcujlin ti;a 1 , 
pt ihii-oi* i r;i 1 , nr a d ini n ij-U iM L i V t.' ; atul riiKillv, acrLMallii^- to Lhu pui=;I-' 
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Rosen, Sidney H. IrniMiM^J^if^rj^^ 

£lJlin£riJX_Qn.O-'PJi-JiCM«_JCu^lGn ED073050. lionoliiUi: ^ 
Hawaii University, School of Sncinl Wnrk. 1971. 

£H£EiLf£' This training program, develDped at the Univeraicy of 
Hawaii-Honolulu, was deslRned for community coLlege teacherB of 
minority and low-lncomu students. 

Proceckire: The proRram emphasized the development of positive atti- 
tudes by ceachers for the low-income and minority student. Intimate 
contact with low-income and minority families was achieved through 
a M-day live-in" Gxperience. In addition to the "live-in" experi- 
ence, four basic coniponents comprised the training program: class- 
room lectures, discussion groups, wrttlng of papers, recapitulating ■ 
and analyzing the field work, and program evaluation. 

Conc_lusions! Evaluation of the program indicated positive results. 

Kentucky University, Lexington. Training Program on Utilization of 
Closed-Circ uit Television In The^C ormnunltx MMlS g? of 
Kentucky. Director's Evalua tion Report? ED070296 .""Texlngton ' 
Kentucky UnlverBity. 1972. 

Purpose: The primary purpose was to broaden faculty use of Instruc- 
tional television (ITV), to promote interaction between the various 
faculties, to identify curricula .area where television might be most 
a^ppropriate, to apply new findinga in comniunications and linguistics 
t&.^the disadvantaied student and to relate these to tl^e medium of 
television. ' 

Procedure: Basic equipment operation Instruction was provided for 
those unfamiliar with television equipment. 

Conclusions: The participants in the program by and large expressed 
positive interest in ITV. The director felt that the program could 
have been better publicized and promoted. 

California University, Berkeley. Final Report on Th^ Seconji Ye_ar of 
The Cooper ative Interns hip Program jFo^r^ommunj^ C^ 
Instructors, 1970-71. ED072001. Berkeley .Tckllfornia Uni- 
versity, School of Education, 1971 ....'h/'i- 

Purpose. This report describes the second year of- operation of the 
Cooperative Internship Program for Community College Instructors 
(CIP), 1970-71. 
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\ 

Proce_thire: Empl^nsis is placed on throe phaaes of nctiviLies: plat-G- 
ment, pre-servio^, and in-service. Pre-scTvice outivlties c-overecl 
vicJeo-taping and playback, curriculum, methodoloRy . Rroup interaction, 
and experienced faculty participation. , In-service activities 
included seminars, Vorkshopa, an IntGrpersonal learning weekend , 
and field visits. iVogram evaluation was based on experienced 
faculty evaluation of.^interns, deans of inatruction evaluation of 
interna, student evaluation of interns, intern evaluation of CIP - 
and the Omnibus Personality Inventory. ' 

Concluslona: Conclusions cover major strengths, and weaknesses of 
the program, program problems , and recommendations for- program 
development. Tables and a^ppendlxes with related program material 
are Included. 

\ 

Oklahoma State Department of Vocational and Technical Education " 
Stillwater. A Training Pro^gram_^o^^oc atlonal and Technica l 
|ducatlon Administrators. \ Final R eport (June 1, 1970^Jun e 30. 
19n). ED06749S. Stillwater: Okiahoma State UTU^erslty. 

Purgose- To update and improve trie skills and competencies of voca- 
tional and technical education administrators in Oklahoma and pro- 
vide pre-service education for tho'sfe aspiring to administrative 
responsibilities. \ . 

P/^ocedurer A series of activities In'a flexible inservice training 
program for 53 persons were conducted during the year, including a" 
4 week summer institute and university courses during the fall and 
spring semesters. . \" • " 

Conclusions: Responses to an evaluation' questionnaire regarding 
the accomplishment of program objectives revealed that program goals 
were generally accomplished and viewed favorably by the participants 
although thfey were not congruent with their personal goals. 

Rogers, Charles H. National In-service Trai ning Multiple Institutes 
Foj^ V o catior.al and Related Personnel I n 'Rural Areas Final 
, MEort. ED0642S7. Raleigh: North Carolina State^Unl^irlity, 
Center for Occupational Education, 1971. \ 

Purgose 1 This projert provides : In-service training to vocational edu- 
cators and related personnel in order to equip 'them with competencies 
required to develop and direct more adequate arid relevant programs 
of •vocational education for people In rural areks. 

Procedure; The project provided in-service training for 452 partici- 
pants from 49 states and the District of Columbia. 'More than 75 

■ ■ ■ .1. 
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consultants were used In sovon institutes, which produced 59 varied 
pcipurs that nre included in t\m final institute reports. Two back- 
ground documents produced as part of the common training package 
(Thu Changing Educational Needs of Rural People and Guide to Inno^ 
vat ion in Ed u cat ion) are appended. 

Conclusions! OC the 452 participants, 400 prepared plans for 
utilizing the institute output in their own programs upon returning 
home. A follow-up of participants Indicated that 82 percent of nhosc 
who responded were able to Impiement their plans. Numerous plan£ 
and recummendations were produced during the institutes which show 
great promise for improving the quantity and qu.dity of vocational 
education in rural areas. .Based on the inimodiate and follow-up 
evaluations oC ^^the seven institutes , it Is concluded that all of 
them were at least partially successful in attaining the objectives 
of the multiple institute project. 



Fresno City College, California, Workshop In the Pre paration of 
Measur able Perf o rTnance Oblectives, ED07325a. Callfornlar" 
Fresno City College, Technical and Industrial Division, 1971. 

Purpose: In order to produce measurable performance objectives for 
every vocational education program In the technical and industrial 
division at a Fresino community college. 

Procedure: An educational consultant led a ,4-day workshop for 33 
community college instructors. Funded undur the Vocational Edu- 
cation Act of 1968 in cooperation with the California Community 
Colleges and the State Department of Education, this report presents 
performance objectives developed within each instructor's field 
Although each of the 33 instructors was required to prepare the' 
satisfactory measurable performance objectives, only 25 <:ompleted 
thene assignments. For each general goal, a desired outcoml. a 
perfoL-mance criterion, a rationale, and conditions required for 
perfornlni the objectives are provided. For the specific tasks 
given to meet each goal, rationales, perforinance objectives, require- 
ments for task performance, and performance criteria are included 
The completed objectives are grouped alphabetically by program 
topics, ranging from agriculture to police science. 

Conclusions- Follow-up work, including i:ask analyses and In-service 
training, is being planned. ' 

" Professio nal - In-S ervice Administratio n 

Auburn Unlversi t>- . Alabama . Leadership Peveldprnent Training Pro gram ' 
ForAdministrators of New and Developing Junior non^.L ■ 
HTmT Report. ED0577?y. AXabama- Auburn U n iversityr 1971. 
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Pu£pos£' Auburn University (Alabcima) sponsored a project to bring 
together perHons froTii several Southunstern states practicing, or 
aspiring to practice, a ^irticular specialty in junior college edu- 
cation. 

Procedure: An in-service an,,d a resident group were served. Sixty 
persons were Involved in the in-garvice portion that consisted 
largely of a 2-week "con ference . The 26 individuals in the resident 
portion also participated in the 2-week conference, but continued for 
a year of full-time study at the university atructured like an actual 
or potential junior college career field. Precise objectives 
specified for the in-aervice phase were: (1) improve participant 
competency in his speciality, (2) increase specialist-role awareness 
in the junior college scheme, (3) create appreciation for the junior 
college s expanding role, (4) encouraging people knowledgeable about 
junior colleges to return to them and provide leadership, and (5) 
prepare some to lead in the development and operation o t,£ducational 
programs for the disadvantaged. 

ConcjAiBions: Project organization, planning, and i.,.t^ 
achieve these objectives are discussed, as well as the 
of the outcomes. 

Oklahoma State Department of Vocational and Technical Education 

Stillwater. A Training Program For Vocational a nd Techn ical 
Education Administrators. Fi-n^T^B^^^ FnOfiT^iqR ItlirioLuL ■ 
Oklahoma State Uniyersity, Oklahoma State Department of Voca- ' 
tipnal and Technical Education, 1971. 

Pur£Ose: 'To update and improve the skills and competencies of 
vocational and technical education administrators in Oklahoma and 
prov^e pre-servlce education for those aspiring to administrative 
respqftsibilitieE * 

Procedures A series of activities in a flexible in-service training 
program for 53 persons were conducted during the year, including a 
4-week summer institute and university courses during the fall and 
spring semesters. ' 

Cg ncluslons; Responses to an evaluation questionnaire regarding 
the accomplishment of program objectives revealed that program goals 
were generally accomplished and viewed favorably by the partici^ ' 
pants, although they were not congruent with their personal goals 
Exght , tables present various data on progra;.i evaluation. 

I 
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CDLIJGE/TOj\nERSm ^ l iFF_CA >IPUS 
Pr ofe ssional - Pre-Servlce 

... H a c k e 1 1 , Bessie. Pr e-s e rvi c e Oc c lijni t: im a _P rog rnni I n s t r u u t i o n a 1 
Compotencles/ ' EJ098982. Ulinols Car^r Educat^ 
1974. 

Purpose : The compatency^basad teacher education project titled 
"Pre^serviue Occupational Program,'- at TllLnols State University. 

Procedurr ': Normal (behavlorally stated objectives, preassessment 
of objectives in relation to learners, learning activities, 
evaluation for competences, process adjustment) can serve as a 
model for teacher-training institutions to examine existing pro- 
grams and courses for desired occupational teacher competencies. 

Sclgliano, John A., and Barton, George M. P ractlcums Nat ional 
EP.D. Pro gram for Community College Faculty, ^n d , Nova 
' University National. ED. D. Program for Community College 
Faculty. ED081417. Florida: Nova UniversityV Fort 
Lauderdale, 1973. 

Purpose : The practicum process at Nova University is designed to 
enable the participants in the Ed.D. Program for Coirnunlty College 
Adminlstrator-s and Faculty to Investigate an educational problem at 
his or her own institution ^ and to reach conclusions and offer 
recommendations related to effecting a change at the institution. 
The primary purpose of this guide is to explain what Nova University 
expects of the practicum participants >and to provide guidelines in 
the preparatibn of practicum proposals and the final report. 

Procedure : The guide is organlEed into the following sections ^ 
Introduction; What is a Practicum; Selection of Practicum Topics 
(curriculum development, applied educational resea.rch. and evaluation, 
college governance, learning theory and applications , societal 
factors, or ■^educatlpnal policy systems) ; axamples of Practicum 
Topics; Joint Practicums (groups of two or three participants)!.. 
Practicum Proposal (submission, evaluation, format, title page, 
and check sheet); and Final Practicum^ Reports (submission/ format, 
title page, evaluation, submission of abstract, style manual, and 
peer signatr.re sheet), ; 



Professional - In-Service Pedagogica l ^ . 

Hardner, ^^obert J, and Pratton, Don L, Curriculum Reform Through 

Behavio ral Objectives , EJ026731; 1970. 
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.PMEMet In order to implement behavioral (Performance) obiec-ive^ 
at Columbia Basin Community College, Washington. " " 

Pr£cedHEe- Two proPessors from WashinBton State University were 
?he1aU oflgfio/ ""P^^*^^"^-^ in-service training program during 

Conclusions: This article reviews the rational behind the use of 
behavioral objectives, analyzes the program phases, and describes 
the short-term results. 



gOLLECE /UNIVERSITY ..^OJRESPONDEiraj/^^ 
Professional - In-S ervice 

Wray, Ralph D. An^iningU^^Cu^^ 

Progression in Occupational EHnraMnrr fjl05456^ Illinois 
Career Education Journal, 197.4. • 

Pur£osei The self-Instructional materials package designed for all 
occupational teachers, regardless of specialization field, is avail- 
able on a free-loan basis from Illinois Curriculum Management Center 
1035 Outer Park Drive, Springfield, Illinois. 



Professional - In-Service Administrat 1 



ion 



Evans, Rupert N. and Lockwood, Wayne N. Mall Order In- Service Edu- 
cation. EJ098983. Ulnols Career Education Journal, 1974. 

iu^oie: A description Is given of the development. Implementation, 
and Che functional outcome of a revised in-service education > 
correspondence course on leadership development in vocational edu- 
cation, which was offered by the University of Illinoisl 

Procedure: When used as group study and with Invited ft^^^^ and 
administrative personnel, the course was very effective. 



I COmUNITY COLLEGE - PROGRAM 

Profess-ional - Pre-Service 

Gilbert, Marion L. A Study of Cd^unitv Congge Teacher-Traluing 
Progranis in Selected Universities . ED10449ir 1971. 

. B&B ■ >' 
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I^jr£OB0: A mtdans of assessing junior and cuminunity colJega teacher-^ 
training proRrnms in tha United States, 

Procedure i The author visited SGlectad universities .in TlLinois, 
Missouri, TeKos, Louisiana, Florida, New York, California, and 
Nebrnska in 1971 ♦ She also met with Sctite and District Junior 
College Boards in several states*. Most of the information was 
obtained through visits and interviews. Program descriptions are 
categorized by state, and provide a very brief overview of the train-- 
ing curricula at particular institutions* There appears to be a 
strong movement towards emphasis on professional training for commu- 
nity college teachers. Direct community college eKperience is also 
encofi raged as opposed to the past practice of hiring community 
college faculty from the ranks of high school teachers. The master *s 
degree was seen to be the minimum requirement for community collegU" 
teaching, and the ability to teach one or two related fields was 
determined to be highly desirable. 

Conclusions: Reconimendations are made for courses that would be 
beneficial to the aspiring community college instructor as Well as 
useful as guidelines for a community college teacher-training program, 

Glenn, John W, , JrJ -^,A New Concep t in Vocational-Technical Education : 
The Associate Degree > ED072789, 1973, 

Purpose : A 2-year associate degree teacher preparation program is 
described, . Tt is intended that it will, meet current and future pre^ 
service vocational-technical teacher education demands resulting 
from expanded Federal and State' legislation to increase vocational- 
technical education offerings in grades 9-12 in the State of 
Tennessee, " 

Procedure: The program Is designed to permit both the pre-service 
and in-service vocational-technical teachers to pursue their educa-- 
tional development at 2-year post secondary Institutions that are 
within commuting distance of Itheir residential communities. Each 
student would be individually evaluated for prior work, teaching, 
and educational experience and be given credit for these eKperiences, 
The curriculum consists of three major com'^onents totaling 112 to 
^128 quarter credit hours to fulfill the regional college accreditation 
association requirements, . 

Conclusions : The 2-year associate degree program was Implemented 
the spring of 1973 at the State Technical Institute at Memphis, 
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Essex County College, Newark, N.J. Directors' Evflluatlona of Urban 
Instr uct ionni Training an d Devel opmenrTlnatltute, Easex Count y 
Co U egg . ED077910. Newarki Easex County" Collegeri97lT 

£ur££se: This is a second-year report on a program to train collega 
graduates for community college teaching fjnctions with low-ihcome 
and urban minority students. Four purposes of the program are 
listed: a) to help train future conmunity college teachers in 
innovative teaching styles, b) to raise the level of sensitivity 
among this potentially professional group, c) to create a human 
reservoir of talented and experienced community-level teachers who 
arc able to cope with education in the deprived urban environment, 
and d) to facilitate the graduate education of these teachers. 

Procedure: The report indicates that the cralnlng towards these 
goals is Incorporated into a, three-part program; graduate enroll- 
ment in -a participating college; participation in a community-oriented 
program, and placement as assistant teachers at the undergraduate 
level (including remedial teaching in English and Sci-Math). 

Burlington County College, Pemberton, N.J. Development of a College 
Con ducted Faculty Pre-Service Program, 1969-1972 . Final Report . 
ED073747. Pemberton: Burlington County Coilege, 1972.^ 

Purgose: The development of a pre-service training program over a 
three-y«ar period for faculty at Burlington County College New 
Jersey is discussed, 

|^£fid|re: Purlington County Cdllege,= which began operation in the 
Fall of 1969, emphasizes various modes bf instruction, with the long- 
range goal of facilitating individualized • instruction. Summaries of 



six revisions made to the pre-service program ar 
objectives, procedures, and evaluations of the 1 

grams are provided, and a field test made at Ocein'county'collegris 
described. Following the field test, final 'revlslbn was made of 
the pre-servic'e program. ' 



e presented. The 
969, 70, and 71 pro- 



Conclusions: The program not only influenced bisic attitudei' but 
provided new faculty wi,th knowledge and ^skills needed. The major ' 
contribution? of'the project were as follows: U) a collection of 
validated learning objectives for a faculty 'pre-service program 
sequences in e rational fashion, and keyed to-materlala available 
to any Inscitv.tioni (2) some" /ery useful instruments—a validated 
pre-service actitude questionnaire; a validated quiz on those 
aspects essential to understanding the students In the community 
college; an annotated bibliography on pre-service and In-service 
crainlng tof community college faculty; and a. checklist of items to 
send to new faculty members prior to their arrival on ■ campus ; and 
(j; a chronological record of the program development. 
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Towfl Lakes Community College. TjlnMlv 1 J; 

Fn£ui ty^^_nnd 1 ty Co {lego 7 " ^ ^ ' " - 

Lakes Comniunity Col 10^^1971, 

£iLE££M' lossjn Lake Community Colltsge cnndut: tad a trninln^ }3rogram 
to asBist participantK in reaching n Bhared und(^rsrnndinp of the 
comprehensive college community, 

PrDCjBdure:. Tlio program aJ.so presented new di^ve 1 npmen t s in tGachlng 
methods, technology, and media. The pa r t icipantB included admin-= 
Istrators, faculty members, and studenrs frum^ colleges in the state 
of Iowa. The program was divided into thr^e phases. The summer . ' 
phase introduced new developments in beaching TTiethods, technology, 
and the use of media. The second phase included a tour of four 
community colleges in Iowa and Washington state, Semtnars on 
Technical Media for Teaching and In--Seryice Education for Adiilt 
Education constituted the thirxi phase of the program. 

Concl us ions : Three day follow-up training and consultation seminars 
aimed at staff and organizational development were conducted, 
Evaluation data a.re Included on all phases of the program. Various 
changes in attitudes and abilities of the ^participants are noted. 

O'Banion, Terry, Sjaff -Development at Lincoln Tra_il College. 

ED1O3059. Urbana:. Illinois" On iveHity/ College of Ed ucatlon , 
1974. . 

Purpose: This^report, initiated the request of^ the Lincoln Trail 
~- College (LTC) faculty, providas rf^ series of recommenda^tidris regarding 
a continuing professional developmant program specially tailored to' 
meet the needs and characteristics of the staf fs at LTC. 

Hr^ ^ e dure : A questionnaire was developed to djptertTiine Activity 
relevance and availability, preference toward different formats, 
and obstacles which might impede participation in staft developinent' 
* activities. Responses^ef the 43 respondents wire tabulated for the 
, entire group and for four subgroups: 16 full-time faculty,. 14 part-^ 
time faculty, 7 administrators, and 6 support staff, 

Conclu sions : Program reeonmendatipns are then made by subgroup on 
the basis of responses to the survey. For each cluster a list of 
activities and resources are presented. This is followed by recom-^ 
mendatioris for a basic first :year program. The program is based on 
results indicating that not enough time has been allocated for staff 
'"-developmenf in the past, staff development opportunities are not 
available in reasonable proximity to LTC, and staff members prefer 
one--day workshops at LTC offered by outside consultants. Organ!-- 
zatlonal scheTnes and means for pcogram evaluation are discussed. 
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Pl pfe.sslonal In-Servlc(a Admlnj^s eratlon 

Iowa Lakes Community Collage. In-Sarvice TralnlnR ^For Admlnlg trators , 
Faculty, and Stu dents of a Deveiopina Community- Col l eVe , ™~ ' 
, Director 'g Eva lu ation Repor t. ED0707"6i/ Estherville : Iowa 
Lakes Community College, 1971. 

Purpose; ' Iowa Lake Community College condu'cted a training program 
to assist participants iri^ reaching a shared understanding of the 
comprehensive college community. 

Procedure: The program also presented new developments in teaching 
methods, technology, and media, ^ The participants included admin- 
istrators ,^ faculty members, and students from colleges in the state 
of Iowa, ^he program was divided Intp three phases. The summer 
phase' introduced new developments in teaching methods, technology, 
and the us^ of media. The second phase Included a tour of four 
community colleges in Iowa and Washington state. Seminars on 
Technical Media for Teaching and In-Service Education for Adult 
Education constituted the third phase of the program. 

Conclusions: Three day follow-up training and consultation seminars 
aimed at staff* and organizational development were conducted, , ' 

Evaluation data are included m |11 phases, of the program. Various 
changes in attituda and abilities of the participants are noted. 

^ Adjunct Faculty - In-Service Pedagogical 

Andreyka, Robert E. ' In-Service Education Ibx -Part-Time Technical 
Instructors, EJ036985, Technical Education News, 1971. 

Purpose: This research points out the need for training programs 
to upgrade the knowledge of part-time teachers in regard to educa- . 
tional functions, - ^ 



mmuni Ti college - workshop /seminar 

. ^ ^ =-= -r-: -r - ^— ^ ^ : ^ 

Professional - Pre-Servl ce . 

Report Of The- Study Made As Part of the F ifth Administrative Teams 
I nstitute From Jefferson State Junior College . ED013650, 

Purpose : When Jefferson State Junior College opined in 1965, 49 
percent. of its faculty were former Alabama Senior College Professors^ 
41 percent were former secondary school teachers, and 10 percent 
came from public junior colleges in other states. This variety, 
plus the special characteristics of the Alabama junior college ^ 
system, necessitated a comprehensive faculty or^lentation program. 
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?_rg^Gclure : A course in jtinior collage education was organized ' for 
the faculCy-^, wlio took the course for credit, audited, or attended 
certain sessions, In accordance with their background. A practical 
. result of the course was the developmanc of several instriicticnal 
programs as class projects. Classroom visits were followed by con^ 
ferences with faculty memberQ. Informal and formal dlscussibn groups 
served as another meana of orientation.' 

Conclusions : Pre and post-testing in the course showed desirable 
changes J and the administration noted changes in attitudes of many = 
5taff members. Results of a questionnaire' administered at the end 
of the course compared favorably with repsonses of a nationwide 
survey, and the author concluded that 'the local retraining and orienta- 
tion program was basically successful in at least 90 percent of the 
cafies, - ' 



Professiona l - In-5er 'ce Padagoglcal 

Parsons 5 Michael H, Staff Development: A Ge stalt Paradigm 
Ed092201. 1974." 

gurpose; Hagerstown Junior College, Maryland, has had a staff 
development program for the^past five years. The major 'components 
h%ye been evaluated, revised, and integrated into a gestalt, 
paradlgm^^a. total institutional thrust designed to Insure that the 
goals of the college meet the challenges presented by the service 
area-. . 
i ... 

Procedure: Each component eKists to foster specific objectiv^es 
designed to implement Institutional goals. The components are 
axamined in this report, 



Jones, Milton 0, In-Service Training For Student Personnel 

Workers--A Prac tlcum Approach at C learwater Campus ' ' 

ED042449, 1970. " " , ^ ~- ' 

Furppse; The student personnel^' staff at St. Petersburg Junior 
ColMge, Clearwater Campus, participated in several in-service 
training seminars to up-date and improve procedures arid technlqijes 
for dealing with individual students, ' . 

Procedure- A consultant from the University of Florida, and the 
St. Petersburg Junior College Dean of Student Personnel conducted 
the seminars. Recent advances in counseling theor£.«a research 
wer^ discussed and critiques of^ taped counseling s#slons were 
conducted r_ .. i 

Conclusions : Most pirticlpants felt t,he -^ogratn had positive results 
^specially the areas of self-evaluatlon"'ahd technique improvement .- 
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Dallas County Community College District. The Development of 
^Be hHvioral Q b leetives^M d InB truc^^ in jgle c t e d 

Oee^Lipaf.lo nal/Te Courses: A Pilot Proyect . ED080678. 

Texas: Dallas., County Community College District, Texas 
Education Agency, Austin, D'iylsion of Occupational Research 
and Development, 19>73,' 

Purpose: A pilot project was initiated in the Dallas County (fexas) 
ComnmniCy College District to: (1> introduce,.,the instructional 
staff to the use of behavioral objectives, (2) provide for the 
developmetit of Instructional capabilities in writing behavioral 
'objectivGs. and in building instructional materials, and (3) assure 
that the results of the behavioral objectives and instructional . 
packages would achieve the ideal o-f relating the learning theories 
and strategiea to the spacific skill needs of "the student and the 
community. ' ■ 

Procedure: To achieve .the prdject objectives. Instructors of tech- 
nical-occupational and related courses were Invited to submit pro- 
posals specifying the rationale for selection of-thfe cotirse the 
ends .to be achieved by participation in the project, and the proc-ess 
for achieving these 'ends. . Proposals receiving a priority rating of 
' funded, ^ and thfe instructors of the approved proposals then 

attended a, 2-day workshop in late spring 1972 designed to assist with' 
the farmulatlon of*5obJectives and instructional units. Following 
the workshop, the iristructors developed behavioral objectives and 

"P"^" courses, which were field tested in 

the 1972-73 school year, ■ >. ^ ■ 

Conclusions: A follow-up survey", of 37 instru'ctors revealed that the 
project enabled them to use commercially produced, materials' rtore 
judiciously and facilitated team teaching within and across division 
lines . 



Professional - In-Service - AdminlBtraf inn . ^ 

Parsons, Mlchi..l H. Staff Development: A a^mp^ir Paradlkm 
,Vi ED092201. 1974.^^ ■ — - - - -ui^m. 

Purpose- Hagerstpwn Junior College, Maryland, has had a staff ' 
development pyogram for the jast five years. THe major componenCs 
have been eyaluated, revised, and Integrated into a gestalt ' 
paradigm— a total institutional thrust designed to fn<,ure that the 
goals of the college meet the challenges presented b, the service 
area . , , . « • : : 

Procedure:^ Each component eKists to. foster specific tfbjectives 
designed to implement institutional goals. The components are 
examined m this.rapprt. ■ ; ^ 

, 394' 
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OTHER POST-SECON DARY INSTITUTIONS 
Adjunct Faculty - In-Service Peda gog^ical 

Andreyka, Robert E, In-Service Education For Part-Time Technic al 

Instructors; EJ036985. 1971. ' " ' ^ ' ' • 

, — ■'/•=' 

Purpose- This research points out the need for training prograTns 
to upgrade the knowledge of part-time teachers in regard to educa= 
tional functions. ' 

4 ^ RESOURCE CENqiR - GRADUATE CENTER/ INDUSTRY 

Profesgional In-Service P adagogical 

Pasadena City College , California, Urban Education Institute . 
Director- s Report . ED077912, California i Pasadena City 
College, 1971/ " 

Purpose : This is an interim report on the Urban Education 'Institute 
which is designed to provide part-time In-servlce education for 
experienced coiiimunity college pers .inel* 



MO DELS - THEORY 

Professional ^ Pre-Servlce 

Collins, Charles C. and Case, Chester H. The On-Slte, Programmatic 
" Approach To Staff Development . ED101786/ 1974, 

Purpos^^ j^eyglo ped a model for t he Induction and professional 
development of community college staf f" members, ~ 

Procedure r It is designed to serve five clientelesi new and 
Inexperienced faculty, experienced faculty^ classified staff, 
adjunct faculty j and administrators. 

Conclusions I the Professional Development Facilitator (PDF) Is the 
mqet active^ agent In plpnning, implementing ,/ and evaluating staff 
davelopmeht activities. The PDF hplds a staff, not llne^ position 
and reports directly to the president while serving In a resource * 
relationship to the entire college staff . 

o 

Rutgers, The State University. TechnoloRy-Resource Center For 
y QcatlDnal-Technlcal Education . EDOl 94 35, New Brunswick i 
Rutgers, The State University, 
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Purpose: A model facility for updating Vocational-Technical teachers, 
planned in the project; "A Vocational Technical Teacher Technology 
Center— The Development of a Model" (ED 033 522), is described. 

Procedure: The center consists of a technology and a resources com- 
pleK. The technology ccmplex is devoted to updacing and enriching 
the instructional program. The resource complex providea facilities 
oriented for Improving teaching^learnlng techniques; 

Conclusions r - A site plan, floor plan, and an outline of architectural 
considerations are, included * 



Professtonal - In-Service Technical 



Collins, Charles C. and Case, Chester H, The On-Site, Pro gr ammatic 
Approach to Sta ff Development . ED101780\ 1974, 

Purpose: Developed 'a model for the induction and professional 
developnjent of community college staff members. , ^ 

Procedure: It is designed to serve five clientelesr gew and 
inexperienced faculty, experienced faculty, classified staff, 
.^;^djunct faculty and administrators, 

Conclusions : The Professional Development Faciiitatof (PDF) is the : 

most active agent in planning, impleienting, and evaluating staff 
development activities,. The PDF holds a staff, not line, position 
and reports directly to the president while serving in a resource 
relationship to the entire college staff. 



Profess ional - In-Service Pedagogical 



Washington State Board for Community College .Education7 Fecruitin^ : 
Making the Open Door A Reality . A R eport On The National Dis- 
semination Project For The Community Colleges / ED077488, 
Seattle: Washington State, Board for Community College Edu= - 
cation, Research and Planning Office, 

Purpose: . The need for improved support service programs in community 
colleges is expluredp ■ 

Procedure : Several suggestions are made relating to new procedures 
for selecting and training recruiters and further development of 
"active" rather than "passive" recruiting programs. 

Conclusions : A formal and anr Intormal model for Interinstltutional 
cooperation is presented. 
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Collins, Charles C* The Induction Of Comniunity College Inscructors i 
An Tnternshlp Model . ED056684, Berkeley i California^Uni^ 
versity , 1971, ■ . 

Purpoge - To make subject-area apecialists into talented instructors 
in the cQminunity college itself. 

Procedure: It is designed to serve five clienteles: . new and 
Inexperienced faculty , eKperienced faculty, classified staffs 
adjunct faculty, and administrators* 

Conclusions: The Professional Development Facilitator (PDF) is the 
most active agent in planning, implementing, and evaluating staff 
development activities. The PDF holds a staff, not line, posi^tion 
and reports directly to the President while serving in a resource 
relationship to the entire college staff* 

MODELS - WORKING 
Professional - In-Service Pedagogleal 

Lef forge,. Or land S. In-Service Training A s An Instrument For Change . 
ED055577. Galnesvillei Florida University, Institute of 
Higher Education, 1971, " 



Pur£Osei The objectives to be achieved are: <1) develop a climate 
for educational Innovation, (2) develop . Individual initiative in pro- 
fessional growth, (3). coordinate training resources, faculty efforts 
and college goals, and (4) Increase accountability In" use of in- 
service training resources, ' ^ 

i ' ^ ' ■'■ 

Procedure I This plan for improving community "college instruction 
uses an In-service training proiram as a primary vehicle for change. 



Conclusions; These objectives can be achieved only if there is 
agreement on using in-service training funds for programs with 
measurable outcomes, .finding training with ultimate applicability 
to student learning, arid supporting the Instructor in his efforts 
to seek self-betterraent through ^n-service training. An imple- 
mentation model based on both program and instructor evaluation is 
put forth. , 



Kelly, M. Frances. Professional Development Project for Two-Year 
College VocatlQnal and Technical Faeultv . £0029133. Buffalo: 
, Statfi University of New York, Department of Higher Education, 
1968, ' 
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Purpose ' To develop a model designed to expose the new cammunlty 
college faculty membar to the essential components of conmunity 
college teaching. - '\ \ 

Procedure : (1) to aid an individual to be aware/ of himself as a 
teacher and as a participant [in the 2^yaar college environment as 
well as in the larger community, (2) to identify the various roles 
,of faculty members, and (3) tio ease the transition of the individual; 
from his former work role to jthe role of the faculty member in a 
community college. The content of the model wis developed around 
these three general areas of concern, and was generated by utilizing 
both recently employed 2-year j faculty and vetei^an faculty as con-^ 
sultants . ^ J. 

Conclusions! - It is characteristic of this model that while the 
content is structured and was /identified by consensus, the technique 
by which content is to, be presented is left to the discretion of the 
individual leader. ^ 



. RESEARCH - NEEDS 
Professional — Pre-Service . : 

Cohen, Edward. Faculty for Teaching - Learning i Proposed New 

Graduate Centers for the Systematic Preparation of Com munity 
College Teachers , EDO-38133. 1970, ^ . ^ ~~- — 

P^r^ei This study has three major purposes ^ (1) to design the 
educational specif lea tlons for a program to train Junior college 
instructors; (2) to outline the academic requirements for such a 
program; and (3) to suggest the establishment of centers where this 
type of program could be, carried out , ~ ~ - 

Procedure: The proposed graduate centers would provide leadership 
for the entire junior college movement and would encourage a spirit 
of experimentation in both the organizational and operational aspects 
or the movement. 

Cbncluslons i The author discussed ±n-sefvlce and pra-servlce programs 
for instructors at Che centers | special problenis related to staffins 
the programs for career and occupational students' and the variety 
of services that could be offered to, community colleges by the 
centers. • 



Pass, George Byron. Implications of the Role of the Junior ColiePP 

Pre-Service and In-S??vi ce Education . 
fc,uu^y^65, Alabama: Alabama University, 1968T" — — — . — — 
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Impose. This study InveVtlgated the role of junior college teachers 
and sought implications for programs of prdservice and Inservlce' 
education, 

^^^^ came from a literature review and from seven aca- 
demic deans and 91 teachers in seven Alabama public ,1unior colleges.' 

Conclusions : These were among the conclusions reached: (1) since 
tacuity are involved in planning and implementing Junior college 
programs, preservice and inservice education should be aeared to 
prepare them for this vital function; (2) preservice and inservice 
education should sfress the nature of a junior college and the rami= 
ticacions of the open-door admission policy; (3). consultants , con- 
^ ferences, workshops, interschool visitations, institutional research 
activities, and possibly Community Involvement , bhould be used. 

Jensen, Mary F. The Preparation Of Facblty For The Imp lement- .M.n of 
Innovations In Curri culum And I nstruction !^ Guidelines For 
Orientation And' in-Ser vlce Education Programs : EDO 31 2-21 . 1969. 

SHEEase: Growth of colleges, varying faculty experience, and program 
and. student body diversity have- accentuated the need for sound faculty 
orientation and in-service programs, especially where InnoVation, 
development, and use of new instructional media are stressed. 

Procedure . Interviewed 11 faculty members at three collegfis, 

Con|iua^|ons: The author has prepared 23 guidelines, for single or 
comDinad use, & - 



.Martin, Delbert William. Elements In the Preparation of Conm,unitv 

College Instructors irrcg lorado. .ED089296. Colo rado; Colora do 
State University, 1973. V . 

PurfiSM-- The primary purpose of this study was to determine which ele- 
ments were most appropriate for inclusion in programs for the pro- 
fessional preparation. of community college teachers in Colorado, and 
which elements were unique to the community college and could, not be 
effectively treated In core courses for different levels of teacher 
education . ' 



Procedure : The population for this study was limited to full-time 
instructors and division directors in each of the fifteen campuses 
or Che twelve community colleges, 



Conclusions : There were three major findings: that three elements, 
history and development of the community college," "philosophy and 
functions of, the community college," and "implications of the open-- 
door concept, are unique to the two-year college and should be' 
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treated in core courses designed speclflcaaiy for community colleRe 
mscruccors; that the remaining 32 eleir.enCs identified in the study 
were, not considered unique to the community collece and could be 
aMectively treated in core cpurses. for different levels of teacher 
education; and that 50 percent or more of; all the -espondencs stronEly 
recommended- each of the 33 elements for inclusion in teacher prepara- 
tion programs. " 

Professional - In-Serv ice Technical , 

— - - - - -— = — — 1 ' . 

Banter, S. T, Trade and Technical Teacher's Opinions on In-Service 
Education. ED016044', Pennsylvania- Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, University Park, College of Education, 1964. 

Purpose: ^Three hypotheses concerning the In-service education actlyi- 
ties of cechnlcal and industrial teachers'and supervisors in pro- 
fessional and subject matter areasi were tested— (1) , .technical find 
industrial teachers do participate -^n ;in-service education, (2)\ indi- 
vidual experiences and characteristics do not Influence the teaser's 
opinion of such education, and (3)-te^hers aWd. supervisors belJeve 
that more subject matter In-service education is necessary, 

Procedure; A list containing 22 professional In-service activities 
and 22 subject matter activities was/ checked by 91 administrators and 
2H5 teachers as to their past partlQipation and willingness- to \ 
participate. / ^, ' \^ 

Conclusions ; Some conclusions wereA-(l) teachers participated in a» 
much professional as subject matte^' in-service education, and (2) ' 
experience and preparation had more effect 'oil their preferences in • 
professional in-service education .than In subject matter in-service 
edupacion. The recommendations we're^-(l) In-servlce, education 
activities in both professional aAd subject matter categories shoulds?< 
be increased, (2) teachers should/ be involved in choosing^ planning^' 
and executing their in-service" education activities , and (3) planning 
of in-service education should be cognizant of the personal experiences 
of teafther| and their effect on /the program. 

I 

Professional - In-^Service Peda^osical . ' 

' ] . ,i - .; 

Schultz, Raymond E. Low Turnover Creates Sta ff Development Problems 
EJ070208. 1973. / ° , ' ^ rropiems. 

/ ■ / - 
Purpose; Because there are iew opportunit ies for community college 
teachers to move to other in'stltuttons ns a result of stabilized 
enrollmentrj, efforts must be made to mfllntain their professional 
vitality. . 
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Pass, GeoVge Byron, / Implications of the Role of the Junior College 
Teacher for ^roferatns of Pre-Servlce and In-Service Education . 
ED029265- Alabama: Alabama UniversTty, 1968. 

""' ' ' '■■ ^ -. 

Purpose : This study Investigated the role of junior college teachers- 

and sought Implications for programs of preservlce and In-'Servlca' 

education * / 

Procedure i Data came from a literature review and from seven aca-' 
demic deanl and 91 teachers In seven Alabama public junior colleges. 

Conclusions i These were among the .conclusions reached i (1) since 
faculty are involved in planning and implementing junior college 
programs, pre^service and in--service education should be geared to 
prepare them for this vital function; (2) pre^service and in--service 
education should stress the nature of a junior college and the 
ramifications of the open-door admission policy; (4) consultants, 
conferences, workshops interschool visitations. Institutional research 
activities* arid possibly community involvement, shojuld be used. 



Jensen, Mary 1. The Preparation of Faculty for the Implementation 
of Innovations in Curriculum and instruct-ion; Guidelines for 
Orientation an d In-Servi ce Education Programs , ^ED031221. 1969, 
•• i 
purpose i Growth of colleges, varying faculty experience, and program 
<and student body diveralty^have accentuated the need for sound faculty 
orientation and In-servlce programV, especially where innovation, 
development, and use of new InstrtfdtionaJ^Vmedla are stressed, 

Procedure i Interviewed 11 faculty members at three colleges. 

CDnclusions : The author has prepared 23 guidelines^ for single or 
combined use* >i%vf 
■ . " .^n ' . _ _ . ^ 

Chronlster, Jay L, In-Service Traininr For Two~Year College Facult y 
and Staffi The Role of the Graduate Institutions^ ED044093* 
Gharlottesvillei Virginia UniversityV School of Education, 

Purpose :- To assess the adeguacyj as well as availability, of irr- 
service prbfesslonal development activities for staffs of 2=year 
/ institutions. 

Procedure i The American Association of Junior Colleges undertook a 
survey of 228 junior college administrators, \ , 

Conclusions I The results irtdlcated that there was a critical need 
for in-service programs at or near the 2-year institutions. Graduate 
institutions must cooperate with the 2-year institutions in planning 
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such programs. Approaches to provide these programs muscle 
developed, evaluated, and implemented. The programs should carry 
some kind of graduate recognitibn which will be applicable to an 
advanced degree. . 

Haskew, Laurence D. EducatlonJ&rof essor s As Intermediaries 
^ ED099090. Virginia, 1974. ' ' 

• Purpose I The central issue discussed in this paper. Is Ihe prassina 
need for specialized In-service and pre=service graduatJ training 
for community college instructors. ' 

Procedure - It is proposed that the large majority of successful in- 
service and pre-servlce self development programs now In existence 
in comprehensive universities are not due to the foresight or leader- 
ship of a Graduate School of Education or Graduate Division- but In 
actuality are the result of the efforts of individual professors of 
higher education who are coi|miunlty college specialists. 

Conclusions : Political guidelines for generating interest and 
aupport among graduate departments and divisions for the initiation 
of such programs within the political and bureaucratic framework of 
the university are presented. 



RESEAReH CURRENT PRACTICES 
Professional - Pre-Servlce ^ ^ ^ 

Defore, Jesse J. Technology Education n omments . EJ071279. 1972. 

immm- Describes a graduate program for teacher preparation with 

of'^hflnl Mtu^-"" ''"f ""'^ °' ' ''^^'^^^ Ppeclafty and s ^dy 
of the institutions and processes of Cechnical education. . 

Smith Richard R A Program Design. The nnnp....io„ i^^,,,,.,,, 
of Higher Educat ion in Support of a Master of Arts P rnt>r-.,. 
, Commun 1 ty Co U ege Ed uea t ioni ED089827. 1974^ — ~ . 

£H££aie: This paper indicates a need for preparation programs for two- 

il^L/i'*%f cices 'articles from "The Chronicle of 
Higher Education" concerning this topic, 

|£e|MHa^ .Surveys by Prlhoda and Smollch are cited which evaluite- 
existing programs for the preparation of two-year college teachers.: 

C£n£luslonsi Future directions of the preparatory program and 
advisory council roles are discussed. ^ 
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California University. Community CQll ege Faculty Davelopm ent , 
ED081411. Los Angeles^ Caiifornla Unl^rsity , 1973. 

Purpose s This review offers an overview of community and Junior 
college teacher preparation/ emphasizing special anfl dlffera'nt types 
of programs that have beeri operated or proposed. 

Procedure : The types of programs discussed "are pre^-service teacher 
education programs ^ in-service training and programs , and programs ' 
to prepare teachers to work with the disadvantaged student. 

Conclusions : The bibliography for the review is comprised of pertinent 
ERIC documents (1966 to present), books, and Journal articles. 



National Advisory Council on EducaCion Professions Development, 

Washington, D,C. People for the People's College. .Community- 
Junior ColleRe Staff D evelppme nt. V Priorities for the"70^s / 
^ED066432\ Washington, D.C.: National Advlspry Council on 
- Education Professions Development, 1971, \ 

Purpose ; Describes the special characteristics of the community 
junior college, its students, and its staff. 

Procedura l Major current efforts in pre-serylce and in-service 
program planning ^nd recoinmended programs designed to meet the 
^arious^eeds of staff are outlined. 

Conclusions ^ Two recommendations provide a 'framework for further 
suggestions in the areag of pre=s^rvlce and in-serylce programs, 
Thepe reconmendatioris suggest that priority be giveh to the develop-, 
menp of creative and well designed pre-sarvice and in-service pro- 
grams and that in these programs, priority should be given to staff 
development which helps serve the special needs of socioeconomically 
and educationally disadvantaged Students* * - 



Ellerbrook, W. L; Pre-Servlce and In-Service Training of Junior 
College Taachers , ED026983, 1968. 

Purpose i This document combines two papers— ^one on pre-service, one 
on in-service training of junior coliege teachers* 

Procedure r af the 20 state^supported . fieirior colleges and universities 
(out of 22 querl^) that had graduate jp^rograms, 16 had programs for. 
junior college te&cners. On in-service trainings a quMtionnalre to 
the presidents of 3&\public junior colleges brought 31 usable replies* 

Conclusions ; The program¥\yaried greatly i none had courses in 
adolescent psychology, many ^h^d administration courses, some taught 
both senior and junior college^xeachlng, two led to a master -s 
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degree in ceachlng, one provided post-master 'a work, one led to an 
Ed. D., /several gave a master's in subjecf matter, one offered an 
internship ($3150) in selected junior colleses. Twenty-one said trhev 
had an in-seryice program; 26 had a faculty handbook. 

Martin- Delbert William. Elements in the Preparation of Community 

College Instruccors inXolorado.. ED089296. Colorado r Colokdo 
State University. 1973. «. " " 

Pur£ose: The primary purpose of this study was to determine which el 
mencs were most appropriate for inclusion in programs for the pro- 
fessional preparation of community college teachers in Colorado and 
which elements were unique to the community college and could not' be 
effeccively treated in core courses for different levels of teacher 
ediication. 

Procedure : The population^ for this study was limited to full-time 
Instructors and division directors in each of the fifteen campuses 
of the twelve conmiunity colleges. 

Conclusions ; There were three major findings: That three elements 
^history and development of the community. college . " "philosophy and' 
functions of the comtnunlty college," and "implications of the open- 
door concept, ^are unique to the two=year college and Should be 
treated in core courses deBlgned specifically for cortimunlty college 
instructors; that the remaining 32 elements identified in che study 
were not considered unique to the community college and could be 
(affectively treated in core courses for different levels of teacher 
education; and that 50 percent oi more of all the respondents strongly 
recommended each of the 35 elements for iWlusion in teacher prepara- 
tlon programs, ^ r 

^ \ ""^ ■■-•-■-^^ ■ ^ ' 

Professlohal ^ In-Service Padag 

Guccher, G. Dale and Willis, George E., A Survey of Post-Secon darv 
Vocationa l-Technical Teachers in Texas . EDQfi25T1 Texas- 
Texas A and M University, Gollege Station, College of Education. 

PuTEOsei To determine the educational background and needs of voca- 
tional teachers in Texas Junior colleges, and to ascertain their 
Interest In further professional development, 

Zj||edur|i A statewide survey was conducted by the newly-Qstabllshed 
Office of Technical Assistance Programs at Texas A and M University. 

Conclusions; The responses indicate that the typical vocational edu- 
cator m Texas junior /colleges has at least a bachelor's degree and 
5 years experience directly related to the area In which he teaches. 

404' 
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Short-range goals and a leng^ranga sCatewide plan are provided to^ 
improve educational opportunities for vocational teachers, / 

. ■ // ■ , • ^ ■ . ■ 

American Association of Junior CollegeSs Washington^ D.C*, Faculty 
Development Project. In-Service Tra ining for Two-Year College 
Faculty and Staff i A Survey of Junlq^r and CoTOn^nlty Gollege 
Admitxi s tra tors . ED034519. Washington , D.C,i; American Asso= 
ciation of Junior Colleges, Faculty Development Project, 1969. 

' . ^ / y 

Purpose : To discover what in-service and other job-related programs 
now eKist to encourage and hglp working teachers and to assess the 
availability and adequacy of continuing professional training. 

P.ipcsdtire ; Presidents of AAJC member colleges were asked to describe 
their own school's needsp aAd to compare them agalnst-the known\ 
national supply. ^ z^-, 

Conclusions I For each course area ^ data are given on existing and 
planned in-service training for college faculty and staff. Each 
section of the study hsLB detailed and sunnnary data on the national 
results, ^ ^, ; . / 



Eilerbrook, W. L. Pre-Servlce and In-Service Training of Junior 
College Teacher s. ED026983, 1968. 

Purpose : This document combines two papers-^^one on pre=service, one 
on in-servlca training of junior college teachers* 

Proceddre: Of the 20 state-supported senior colleges and universities 
(out of 22 queried) that had graduate programs ^ 16 had programs for 
junior college teachers. On in-service trainings a questionnaire to 
the presidents of 39 public junior colleges brought 31 usable replies. 

Conclusions : ^ The programs varied greatly i none had courses in 
adolescent paychology j many had admlniitration courses * iome taught 
both senior and Junior college teaching, two led to a master's degree 
in teaching, /one provided post-master's work^ one led to an Ed.D., 
several gave a master's in ^subject matter ^ one offered an internship 
($3150) In selected junior, colleges. Twenty-one said they had an 
in-service programi 26 had a faculty handbook. 
/ ■ ■ ■ ■■ 

Professional In-Service Administration 

National Advisory Council on Educational Professions Development. 

People for the People ,'s Collefie. Conm unity-- Junior College Staff 
Development . Priorities for the 70's. ED06643¥. ^Washington, 
D.C,: National Advisory Council on Education Professions 
^Development, 1971, , 
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lijigRM - Describes the special characteristics of the community 
junior college, its students, and its staff. ' 

Procedures Majbr current efforts in pre-serv±ce and in--service pro« 
gram planning and recominended programs designed to meet the various 
needs of staff are outlined* 

Conclusions ; Two major recommendations prbvlde a framework for 
further suggestions In the areas of pre-service and in-service pro- 
grams. These recammendatlons suggest that priority be given to the 
development of creative and well deslined pre-servlce and rn-aervlce 
programs and that in these proirams, priority should be given to 
staff-development which helps serve the special needs of socio- 
economically and educationally dlaadvantaged , students 



Quint, Louis. A Proposed Prosram of Supervision of Inst ruction 
Public Junior CQllepefi. F;nm^?7.Q o.,.^^^pritn ■ Amcilcju- 
River Junior Colleges, Sacramento, California, 1965. 

Purpose: Analyzing, current practices In supervision of Instructton 
and for developing a proposed program for such supervision. 



Procedure : 
used as a basis 



Questionnaire responses from 37 Junior collegis wertf 



ponclusions : The findings Indicate a need for further study in (1) 
th^role of division chairmen, (2) the method of selecting faculty' 
(4)/me'tSod;"f (3) in-servlce education progrfms , and^ ' 

(4y methods of evaluation of instruction. In his proposed program 
for supervision of Instruction, the author gives attention to the 
rationale for such a program, guidelines, board policy statements 
organisational charts, faculty-administration coLlttLs ln"^^^^ 
education, orientation of new faculty, faculty- observation and 
research, technical aids to Instruction, classroom observation, and 
evaluation of instruction. ' 

Adjunct Faaulty - Pre-Service ; '. 

^^^^k^T^^,^' Breuder, Robert L. Part-Time Teachers - "Step - 

• ynildren oj^ the Community College . EJ079209. 1973. 

Procedures A surv^ of community colleges. 

|oncluslonsi Few, support services were availa^e for part-time 
faculty and appropriate plans for selecting, orienting. tralninR 
servicing, and supervising them had to be made. ^ 
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RESEARCH - CQ>fPETENCIES 
Professional - In-Service Pedagogical , 

: Bergquist, William Phillips, Steven R. A Handbook for Faculty 

Development . Washington^ D*C,: The Council for the Advancemant 
of Small Colleges J 1975 . ^ 

Purpose : Thla handbook describes faculty development In the art and 
craft of teaching. The handbook is designed to assist this approach 
to the improvemenf of teaching and learning "By presenting both 
theoretical guidelines and practical suggestions for actually doing 
faculty develppment. 

Procedure : The first section of the handbook presents a brief over- 
view of faculty development. Sections on instructional*, organl- 
national 5 and personal development form the majbt parts of the book'; 
Each of the sections contains separate ^chapters on sqch issues as 
classroom, observation. and dlagnosiSs decision-makings and. helping - 
skills^. A final section suggests a number of ways colleges can 
develop and sustain their own faculty development programs. 

Professional = I n-Service Administration 

~ - 4 

lads. Freeman D. Vocational ^Technical Component ^of /tKe Pre-^Service 
^ Curriculum for Conrnftunity College Administra tors." EDQ73323. 
1973. ~" . . ' . . , . 

Purpose : To assess the opinions of chairmen of educational adminis- 
tration departments from selected 4-year public and 'private insti- 
tutions of higher education as to the status of the vocational-/ 
techhlcal related component of their pre-service currlculimi for 
-community coliege administratofs. , ' 

Procedure # Survey involving sbme 45 department chairmen and utilizing 
questionnaires was conducted. 

Conclusions : Findings revealed thati (1) 'Departmenti of educational 
administrations having such programs vary in. §13©* program structure, 
and the number of .students served, (2) All of the departments include 
some vocational-technical related task competencies in their pre^ 
service curriqulim, however , (3) Although many departments offer* 
special courses, ^ general educational administration courses still 
form the basic framework^ and (4) In regard to the 25 tasks identified, 
there seems to be a disagreement between the findings of . this study \ 
and literature written on the subject. Persons surveyed were, split ' 
on the issue of itg Importance while the literature cites it as h 
priority. 
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AN ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ERIC DOCUMENTS ^ 
. ; ON STAFF DEVELOPMENT FOR POST-SECONDARY ^" 

\ V0CA^j?IONAL AND TECHNICAL PROGRAMS ■ , ' 

^ - ERIC CLEARINGHOUSE FOR JUNIOR COLLEGES 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, LOS ANGELES 90024 
96 Powell Library Building 
January 1976 

I . OVERV^tEW OF FACULTY DEVELOPMENT , , 

Cohen Arthur M. , Ed, "Toward a Profesaional Faculty." New Directions 
for Community .Colleees. 1 (l). San Francisco: Jossey-Basa 
Spring 1973 ($5.00). , , . ^ asa, 

This report foc4es on the. profess ipnal status of the conmunity 
college facMty as a collective whole by examining the factors which* 
enhance or rVta*d their professionalization. . Topics- include 
administrator-faculty relationships; faculty organizations, collec-tlve 
bargaining, patterns of preparation and inserviee trainings methods 
of selecting deans and presidents, and facultx participation" in 
decisj on-making. A, review o£ additional, pertinent literature and a ' ' 
bibliography are also provided.* Contributors include i Thelma 
Altshuler, Terry O'lanion, Gene L. Schwllck. Warren B. Martin. Carol 
Zion,' Connie Sutton, Gregory L. Goodwin', Ray A, Howe, ■ Florence B - 
Brawer , ' ' 
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Peterson, Roland L. Review and Synthesis of Research in Voca tional 
■Teacher' Education. Columbusi Ohio State Unlvarslty, Center 
'for Vocational and Technical Education, 1973.' 51 pp. ED 087 



898. 



The document reviews research reports,' journal articles, abstracts 
and ot^ier pubUcations that are primarily researdh.^f forts in voca- 
tional teacher education, with the Hope that areas of weakness and 
pocentlal for future research will be revealed;' Three areas are " " 
.focused uponi—tl) competencies and recruitment; (2) teacher 
preparation programs %r Watjignal teachers, including preservice 
and inserviee programs i^nd iulWnce,^ for prospective teachers- and 
(3) evaluation- of vocational teadftlr education programs. Each 
section includes a brief summary, conclusions and Implications 
section and a final summary reemphasi|:es the key findings of the ■ 
whole review. Nine crucial areas are Identified which merit further 
attention from, researchers Interested In vocational teacher edu- 
cation.^, A fourteen-page bibliography completes , |he document. 
1° . ■ . . ■ • 
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11. PRESERVTCK FACULTY PREPARATION 

lirawer, Florence B* ConmuinLtiy Co Liege Teacher Preparation: Past ; 
Prosont , Future . Paper presented at the American Association 
lor Higher iLtlucation Conference, Chicago, IllinolB, 1973. 
12 pp, ED 071 661, 

In the past, people who taught in community colleges had been pre-^ 
pared in one of three ways: (1) a degree and. experience in secondary 
school; (2) master's degrees in typical academic programs; and (3) for 
vocational-technical programs, experience in a certain occupation and 
a little training in_ pedagogy . . Forms of teacher preparation today 
are roughly the same* Few community college teacher preparation pro-- 
grams offer an adequate core of planned experiences, and too little 
attention Is paid to the literature in post-secondary education. ^ 
Internships, particularly paid ones, in junior/community college 
teaching, valuable training eKperiences^ have suffered from the cuL- 
backs prevalent today. But inservice programs and other teacher 
developmental programs are increasing, Credentialing is usually left 
to either universities or State boards of education and is often 
hfjph^zard. The master's remains the most coimnon degree for coiranunity 
college teaching personnel* The Doctor of Arts in Teaching has 
recently been introduced as an alternative to the ordinary ' doctorate. 
No radical change in teacher preparieio^n^^ credentialing is antici- 
pated. But it is hoped that greater' selectivity and consideration of 
personality factors will mark future teacher preparation programs. 
Teacher preparation courses will probably improve, due to more 
literature on the sub.iect. It iij hoped teacher selection and 
preparanlon may 'someday emphasize development of the\ whole person 
as the best way to prepare good teachers, . 



Felrer, John and Lindbeck, John R. Development of Junlor/Cormnunlty 
^ College Curricula for Future Teachers of Industrial EduGation^ . 
Interim Report . Unpublished paper. 1970. 580 ppV ED 039 ¥84. 

/ • . ,' ' ■ 

The current and projected shortage of qualified indust?r±al edu- 
-cation jieachers ^threatens the continued growth of technical programs 
in the commufiity junior colleges. As a result, this study of current 
teacher preparation programs in six ^ates wa| begun. ^An analysla^of 
catal-ogs pf all public Junior and senior collfeges in California, 
Florida, Illinois, Michigan, New York, a id Texas reveals the^ kind 
of courses aurrently of fered ^t might bu useful In such-preparation. 
A survey of current research^m ok the responses to questlcnnaires 
by admini&trators, counselors, dipartment heads, and transfer students 
reveals .the interface^ between junior college programs and .t*iose at the" 
senior ^institution^. Finally, a Work-Study Conference of Individuals 
with eKperlence in this JeldfWfeveloped a Guideline Bulletin (see 
appendix) that discusse& the teacher shortage problem, facilitation 
of transfer, current and future institutional requirements, arid 'M 
problems, f#ced^':by fi^ transfer student. Concurrently: developed are 
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two teacher preparaLLon programs that emphasize the interface between 
the junior collage and the senior institutions (1) the Partnership 
Programj designed for student who have already dacided to become 
industrial education teachers even before entering the junior collega; 
and (2) the Pyramid Program, designed for those who decide to teach 
while in junior college or before entering a transfer institution. A 
, comprehensive bibliography is included. 

Feirer, John and Lindbeck, John R, Development of Junior/Community 
College Curricula for Future Teachers of Industrial Education . 
Kalaniazoa: Western Michigan University, 1971. 79 pp. ED 058 867 

This report discusses the third year effort of a federally funded 
program to study the development and implementation of a variety of 
cooperative arrangements between junior collages and senior instltu^ 
tions regarding industrial teacher preparation. Three major activities 
were completed in the first two years of the programi (1) the study 
of present technical offerings In junior colleges in six selected 
states; (2) a survey of problems of articulation betwean junior 
colleges, and senior institutions; and (3) a review of all research 
' relating to technical programs in junior colleges and industrial 
teacher preparation programs. The principal aims of the third year 
were: (1) survey 29 additional states not previously covered to 
determine guideline bulletin value for giving industrial teacher edu^ 
cation programs direction; (2) establish four to six pilot centers in 
which guideline recommendations would be Implemented; (3) develop a 
junior college counselor handbook; (4) develop a model industrial 
education transfer guide for junior college students; (5) publicize a 
guideline bulletin titled, '^Partners in Industrial Technical Teacher 
Education"; and (6) stimulate interest in developing occupational 
education master plans, . Included as appendices are copies of the 
"Handbook*^ and ^^Guide." . 

Hill, Charles R. and ToUe, D. J. Making Teacher EducatiDn Relevant ! 
X Community College Cooperative Intern ship Program. Missouri i 

\ Saint Louis Junior College' District and Carbondale^ Southern 
Illinois University, 1971. 154 pp. ED 054 769, 

i- ' - 

This is a report and evaluation of a Ford Foundation-funded 5- 
project to help prepare more effective teachers for '2-year post- 
I. gh school. occupational programs. It was conducted jointly by the 
Junior College District of St. Louls-St ., Louis County and Southern 
Illinois University from July 1, 1966 to June 30, 1971. The primary 
goal of. the Ford- Project Community College Cooperative Internship 
Pro|rtm for the preparation of teachers was to help Increase the 
strpply of more effective teachers and^ to help them gain a better 

lerstandlng of the comprehensive community college. Interns had 
t .chlng responsibilities, took part in faculty and staff meetings 
interviewed junior college faculty and attended two seminars at the 
university. The program was evaluated by administrators, faculty 
• and students as a very effective and worthwhile experience. 
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Johnson, C, D. An Internship Program for Technical Vocational 
Teachars In Post-S ecQndary Schools . Final Report, Texas i 
University of Houstoni College of Technology, 1973, 32 pp. 
ED 080 755, 

This report describes a project to develop an internship program 
for prospective technical and vocational community college teachers 
providing both requisite teaching skills and work experience through 
actual classroom eKposure, while allowing an on-the-job evaluation 
of the prospective teachet^s. To develop the prograTn, a pilot Intern- 
ship project was conducted in the 1972-'1973 school year by the Uni- 
versity of Hous|ton and seven area community colleges. Specific 
requiretriento for a working internship program as we 11^ as the pilot 
project structure are presented in the report. Program evaluation 
was made by the participar.ing colleges and by the internship students 
Both unanimously approved the program as valuable to the prospective 
teacher and to the college in which the internship occurs. For the 
intern the program provides an opportunity to observe an experienced 
teacher and to apply classroom instruction models, while benefiting 
the college by helping the college instructor. It was concluded that 
an Internship pr\Ogram should be established as a regular part of the 
Texas educational system, A second pilot project was recoimnended for 
the 1973-1974 school year to complete development of the internship = 
program, . 

^Sugartian, Michael N., and Others. Teaching Technical Education: A 
Model for the Preparation of Instructors for Post-Secondary 
Technical Education , Ohloi UniversTty of AkronV College of 
'' Education, 1973. 198 pp. ED 085 502, 

The book consists of two equal parts. Part I Is twelve selected ^ 
papers on teaching technical education prepared for Education Pro- 
fessions Development .Act (EPDA) Project 72042. Among topics covered 
are disadvantaged college students, adult learning, behavioral 
objectives^ individualized instruction, cuTriculum development, brain- 
storming, grading, evaluation^ and administration. The second part 
presenta^a model" developed for the project which could be disseminated 
to teacher training institutions and integrated Into the State»wide 
program of teacher education as needed. The training model was. 
divided into two phases: first, an intensive three-week course; of 
study in 22 topic areas; second, two weekend follow-up seminars to 
provide assistance to new Instructors, to reinforce their skills, 
and to obtain feedback. Appendixes include^ an evaluation and document j 
connected with the program, 

i ' ' -. ■ 

III. INSERVICE FACULTY DEVELOPMENT 

3easley, Gary and Smiley, James, Occupational Experience for Vgca - 
tional Education Teachers: A Handbook foT Teacher Educators , 
Columbus^ Ohio- State University, Center for Vocational and 
Technical Education, 197l( 32 pp. ED 060 174, 
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New avenues and nrrangements must be found Cor imnrovlnfi the 
occupational competency of teachers in order to meet the demand' for 
skiUed^and recently-trained workers. Thus, this publication was 
designed to help teacher educators develop cooperative programs with 
industry so they may provide occupational experience programs for 
present and prospective teachers. The compact nature of the review 
and organization into guideline format should provide a ready reference 
tor the pfactitioner seeking to develop and improve occupational 
experience programs for teachings in his c611ege or university" 
Special attention was directed toward a review of existing programs, 
the development of guidelines for future program development, areas 
ot concern, ana alternative approaches. 

How to I ndividualize Instruction Th^n„oh p.»„..^ Development . Final 
ReE££t. Sacramento, Calif.: American Rivei^ Junior Colleae 
1972. 78 pp. ED 091 012. 

The major objectives of this project were to assist selected voca- 
Clonal educators to develop instructional materials based upon the 
behavioral objectives of each course, to Individualize instruction 
and develop resource materials to guide other educators. To accom- 
plish these, objectives, four workshops were conducted for technical/ 
vocational educators. Summaries are provided of the participants'" 
evaluation of the workshops. General comments of the educators 
indicated an appreciation for the opportunity to learn about and 
develop individualized Instructional packages.' (Appendixes provide 
the Planning Letter, Criteria for Selection of Participants, Lists of 
i-articipants, Evaluation Questionnaires, and Statistical Data.) 

Roberts, Churchill L. and Beckfer, Samuel L. Communication and Tea ch- 
ing Effectiveness—A QuanH ti^t-i,,^ gM^ y of Verbal and No nverbal 
Communication in Vocationfl l Education Pr ograms in the Sta te of 

fn^^^'^^; ^^"^^ Report. Pensacola: University of West Florida. 
1973. 200 pp. ED 096 708. 

The vocational. education teacher was the focus of this stGdy 
designed to gain a better understanding of how communication relates ' 
to teaching effectiveness in a vocational setting. Teaching effective- 
ness was defined in terms of four criteria^ supervisor evaluations of 
teachers, student evaluations of teachers, absentee rate, and drop 
rate. The teachers who served as subjects for the study came from a 
number of industrial education programs located in Florida secondary 
schools, vocational-technical centers, and community colleges Two 
trained observers spent two days with each teacher recording his 
behavior and the behavior of his students. UnderBcorlng the importance 
of communication skills, this study showed that there were Identifiable ^ 
differences in behavior among teachers categorized according to 
supervisor and/or student ratings. The "best" teachers were very 
dynamic, had superior dellvery,.8kills, spent a great amount of time ■ 
m direct contact with, their students, and created a pleasant social- 
emotional environment through the use of positive reinforcement and" 
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banter. Seven recommenclat ions were made for vocational education on 
the basis of the findings in this study. 



C)cc upa t ional Education Teachers. Final Reports Charleston^ 
Eastern Illinois University, Departnient of Health Education, 
1974, 110 pp. ED 097 461. 

Teachers of occupational education need to be continually updated 
to be aware of the technical changes taking place within occupations 
in their area of specialization if they are to make occupational 
training situations more like the real job. The objective of the 
study is the development and Implementation of a system of Inservice 
work experience for teachers. The unique characteristic of the 
study was the releasing of teachers from regular teaching duties 
for a minimum of 4p hours* Twelve .teachers, representing all occu- 
pational areas^ participated and inSivlduallzed programs of personal 
development w^re established with the cooperation of the teacher- 
participants, academic advisors^ and business/Industrial personriel. 
An overview of the prDblem_, related studies , procedures, and linple^ 
mentation are dealt with in detail, A model for the development of 
an inservice work experience program is described In the final 
chapter. A five-page bibliography and 37rpage appendix including 
project materials, evaluation forms, and participant responses con= 
elude the document. 

Ward, William G. A RevleW of Ll^terature and Research on In^-Service 
Training for Teachers with Emphasis on Vocational and Technical 
Teachers . Stillwater: ' Oklahoma State Department of VoMtlonal 
and Technical Education, Division on Research^ Piannlng, and ^ 
Evaluation* 1972* 27 pp* ED 073 244. ^ 

The purpose of this paper was to review recent literature and 
research on inservice literature and research on Inservice training 
for vocatipnal education teachers and to draw from that synthesis, 
elements Influencing Inservice training. Topics reviewed included i 
(1) Historical Overview, (2) Theoretical Framework, (3) Redent Programs 
(4) Innovative Techniques, (5) Some Problems and Solutions, (6) 
Planning, and (7) Evaluation^ Systems*: ..pome conclusions from the 
review were: (1) The entire , process of inservice education is not 
routiniged,-^ (2) Teacher autonomy is a major issue in inservice train- 
ing, (3) Educators are relying morp on electronic equipment for 
inservice training, (4) Planning and evaluation systems are inadequate, 
and (5) The problems of who decides what should be taught still faces 
educators today. It was recommended that state-wide systems of 
planning and . evaluation be developed and that the problem, who decides 
what should be taught, be investigated. 
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These ERIC docunienta arb, available on microfiche (MF) or in hard 
copy (paper copy) from the ERIC Document Reproduction Service, P.O. 
Box 190, Arllngcon, Virginia 22210. The MF price for each tltlecited 
here is $.76. Hard copy pricea are^ 1-25 pages, $1.58; 26-50 pages 
$1 95; 51-75 pages, $3.32; 76-100 pages, $4. 43' for documents over ' 
100 pages, add $1.27 for each 25 page increment (or fraction thereof) 
Postage must be added to all ordersi $.20 for up to 60 MP, $.09 for 
each additional 60 flche; $.20 for first 60 pages of hard copy, $.09 
for each additional 60 pages. 
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John A, Tlrrell* 
. January^ 1976 

^Alvlr, Howard P. Planning and Inservice Education > Dr. Howard P. 

Alvir, 27 Norwood St,, Albany, N,Y., (February, 1974), 75 pp' = 
ERIC Document #088861* r 

This booklet offers a reasonably complete how-to-do-it kit for 
planning inservice education sessions/ It pinpoints specific planning 
difficulties associated with inservice programs, and fuggeats alter^^ 
natives. The booklet is aimed at several different types of inservice 
aducacors. Included is a set of transparencies for clarification of 
model , 

*Atwell, Charles A. and Sulllns; Robert S.. "Cooperative Faculty 
Development." Community and Junior Co llege Journal 44 
(November, 1973), 32-33. — — ' 

Identifies "the cooperative effort, on an equal partner b asle. 
between the community college and the graduate training Institution 
as a commonly lacking element In faculty development. Reviews a model 
of successful cooperation between two such institutions, New River 
Community Co.;iege. m southwestern Virginia, and Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute and State University. ; 
■ _ i 

*BarthlQw, Robert L. "Don't Overlook Classified Staff." Community 
and Junior College Journal. 44 (November, 1973), a^."" 

Stresses need for ongoing staff development prbgram for adminis- 
trators and classified staff, suggesting rationales and workshop topics. 

*Beaudoin Adrlen P. "A State Plan for Staff Development. " Community 
College FrontiirB . 2 (Winter, 1974), 28-30. ~ — 

.Notes need for state leadership in "initiating and implementing 
well-financed staff development programs." Working from the Florida 
model, he suggests and discusses three major considerations in creating 
a statewide plans tlie development ol enabling legislation, the 
organization of specific task forces to formulate general state 
requirements for staff development plans, and the establishment of 
a framework enabling each college to begin a program designed to 
meet its particular mission. 
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Bender, Louis ^'Community Colleges Should Adopt Competitive Free 

Market Initiatives Community College Review ^ 1 (3) (February, 
1973), 14-'22, 

Author argues, for community aolleges to adopt some of the think^ 
Ing and methods of competitive capitalisms , ^ 

^Bender, Louis W, and Hammons James 0 . "Adjunct Faculty- Forgotten 
and Neglected," Community and Junior College Journal , 43 
(October, 1972), 20»22/ . ^ 7 

Notes the significance and advantages of adjunct faculty to the 
community^junior college and stresses their need for orientation and 
in-service education* 

*Berbert, D. ''Urban Diary: Kansas City," Junior Collese Journal / 

41 (May, 1971). 18-22, ^ "7 

Describes a one-week sensitivity-type seminar in Kansas City to 
develop a greater awareness and empathlc feeling in faculty members, 
chiefly white, about the environments; attitudes; and social and 
economic problems of students from different racial, ethnic^ and 
counter-culture ^mlnorlty groups, Details on activities and faculty 
response* 

^Bessent, fc; and 'others . Designs for In-Service Education . Austin, 
Texas I University of Texas Press, 1967 /" (ED Oil 591) ' 

Focuses on in-service education for instructional Improvement and 
reviews three approaches the practitioner may use to reach this goal f 
the laboratory approach, the classroom experience model, and the 
taachlng demonstration model/ Although the target audience of this 
monograph is the public school administrator, many of its observations 
may be applicable to planning community college In-^servlce education 
programs. 

Bhaerman and Seldan, David. "Instructional Technology and the Teach- 
ing Profession," Quest Paper . American Federation of Teachers i 
Washington, D,C. , No. 6. 14 pp. « 

The paper discusses three basic questions* 1) educational 
objectives, 2) educational standards, and 3) status and structure of 
the teaching profession* In conclusion, two plans are offered to 
remedy the situation. They are Improved certification and Inservlce 
educa tion * ^ 

Blddle, Brui-e J. and Rossi, I-oter H. Tt]l£ New^ Medi/i ^and Education 
T h^i^ I mpart jin^ Sortuty. New Ynrkr DoublGdny and Co., Tnc-, 
1961. ^460 pp. ^ 

The book Is urganUcd into rive pnrtB, The first is an overview. 
The second deals with the concept of an educational 4nedium and types 
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, of media. The third takes up the problem of the adoption of media in 
educatipn. The fourth discuises media impact on education. The 
fifth is concerned with the impact of educational media and education 
on Western society. 

*Bogart, Quentin, ed. Proceedings; The Third Junior College Con- 
"-^^^ ^ Tempe, 
Arizona* Arizona State University Bureau of Educational 
' Research and Services, 1971. (ED 065 125) 

Central conference, concerns were the forecasting of instnuctionaL 
needs, the types of preservice training programs required to meet '-^ 
those needs, and the selection of desirable instructional competencies 
Win Kelley's paper ("The Competent Community^Junior College Teacher") 
defining competencies, skills, and attitudes for effective community 
college teaching may be. as applicable in determining in-service needs 
as it is in targeting preservice goals. 

^Bujhnell, David S. Organizing for Change: New P riorities for^Commu - 
nity Colleges . New York i McGraw-Hill, 1973. 

"By tapping the views of trustees, community leaders, faculty 
mambers, key administrators, and students; by assessing current popu- 
lation and economic trends; and by drawing upon other research efforts, 
"the authors" hoped to identify and analyze forces influencing the 
future direction pf community and junior colleges," Discrepancies 
between desired goals and present reality are delineated and strategies 
for "systematically achieving greater harmony between goals and current 
practices" are suggested. ./ J 

Chalecki, Richard B. "Commanity College Teaching = A Plea for More 
Research." Community College Frontier s, 2 (1) (FebruaTV 
1973), 36-377~ , " 

Author's concern is that thare has bean meager research on the 
question of how we should go about achieving goals and that there is 
a need for much more research into the question of teaching methods 
on Che community college level* 

^*Chan, Betty; 'branching Outi The Staff Development Program at Park- 
land College*" Community College Frontiers , 2 (Winter, 1974), 

Describes a carefully structured staff development model that 
originated in faculty Interests and desires and is admlnistared by 
faculty. Reviews the inception of the program, its philosophy, 
structure^ content, and evaluation. Stresses instructipnal growth, 
not deficiency; individual resp^onsibillty fo/ staff development, not 
adnilnistrative fiat; voluntary particlpationj program flexibility, 
and nonpunitlve evaluation, instead of the opposite. Notes plane' 
to include p:irt-time and classified staff In second year of operation. 
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/ ChaVRE, Jose. Summary of Results : Staff Development Survey . 

Washington, Amierican Association of Community and Juftior 

Cotleges, 1973, ' ^ 

^ ^ ■ . ' ' ' ■ ' 

This survey is a continuation of AACJC'a attempt, which began 
with its survey of community and junior college administrators in 
1969, to determine the staff development needs of community and Junior 
colleges nationally. The present survey sought up^to-date information 
about the staff development needs, of community and Junior colleges, 
about their curranc ln--service programs , and about the role that AAGJC 
should play In providing further assistance to meet staff developii^t 
^ needs. Chiefly Intended as an Information-gathering effort , rather 
than one that would lead to an in-depth study. Results from 697 
Institutions. \ " 

*Chronlster, Jay L* In-service Training for Two-Year Gollege Faculty 

and Staff- The Role of the Gradu ate Institution . CharlottesvTlle 
University of Virginia Press, 19707 (ED 044 093) , ' 

Briefly examines Important phllosophicflj curricularj procedural, ^ 
resource, and Instructional problems and considerations that must be 
^ taken into account when the two-year college requires qooperation of 
graduate institutions in in-service programs* 

Cohen, A. M, and Brawer, F. B. Confronting Identity - The Community 
. CQlle^e Instructor . Englewood Cliffs, N.J.i PrenticWHall , 
1972, 257. pp. 

- ^ / 

The authors attempt to mention the characteristlca which a conunu- 
nity college professor should have. Some of the traits discussed ara^ 
creativity, flexibility, and authoritarianism. ^ 

^Cohen, Arthur. "Towards a Professional Faculty.'' New Directions for 
Conmtunlty Colleges . 1 (Spring, 1973), LOl-117. ^ 

EKamines the current status of community college teaching and sug^ 
gests further prof essionalizatlon, not along traditional departmental 
lines, but around the discipline of instruction, 

Cohen, Arthur M. "Evaluation of Faculty." Community College Review 
2 (2) (Sumnier, 1974), 12-21. " ^ . " ' 

Article focuses on value of some type of faculty evaluation scheme 
and discusses some guidelines for creating such a scheme. 

*Colman, Clyde Herberfc.. "Organization and Administration of an In- 

Servico Program for Public Junior ColleRes." Doctoral dissertation 
University of Nebrnska, 1968. Ann Arbor: University Microfilms 
(Order No. 69-96 19) . / 

This research aimed to identify a number of common rriteria and 
procedures utilized by selected public junior colleges for organization 
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and adminiscration of in-aervice training programa for teachers. 
Includes a piloc study of eight junior colleges in Kansas, Nebraska, 
and Iowa and a national survey of public junior collages. Discovered 
inadequate programs, poor funding, and weak support- made recommenda- 
tions for overcoming these problems. 

^"Community College Faculty Development.'' A brief preparedrfor the 

MCJC 1973 Assembly, "New'Staff for New Students," November 29- 
December 1, 1973. Mimeographed. Los Angeles: ERIC Clearing- 
house for Junior Colleges , 1973. ' 

An annotated bibliography compiled for the 1973 AACJC 1973 
Assembly on Staff Development. Covers selected Items related to 
teacher preparatipn prpgrams and preservice and In-service/ education. 
Emphasizes special and different types of programs that have been 
proposed or are in preparation. Can be. used as a supplement to the 
present bibliography* 

mra State College. ' Prosrani to Train Instructors of Ten junior 
^f!^7^^^~!^!^._^°°"°'"^° Developnient Region. Warner, Oklahoma. 

\ ' ■■ 

ReV^ws an in-service program to train instructors in proaram 
objective^ and educational needs. Notes on participants, activities, 
and evaluataon. , , ■ 

*Cray. John E.\ "How Do You Feel About In-Service Educatik?" Community 
and Junior, College Journal. 44 (November, 1973), 28-29. ^ 

_ Report on a '^^tudy made ' in Ap.ril=May 1973 in 13 public community 
colleges m the state of Washington to assess the number of faculty 
who participated in\^n-service training, the tfp^s of training in 
which they were involved, and the attitudes ^of those faculty members - 
coward different types\of in-service programs. y emoers 

Dalton, Elizabeth L. , and^ Krajewski , Robert J. "Toward Guided Self- 
Improvement! An IndiYidual Progress Model for Teachers." Edu- 
cational Technology, V^l. XV (March, 1973), 58-60. ~ 

This article gives a modk ^designed to assist teachers improve 
themselves. Beginning with thX assumption that teachers have to be 
willing to do this, , the authors Wtion videotape, the Flanders Inter- 
action Analysis System, and student evaluations as means toward 
improvement. Two models are give^, in one of which the supervisor 
acts in an advisory capacity, and in^ the other of which the supervisor 
Is used only if necessary. \ t- - 

Day, Barbarfl D., and Jenkins, James ,W. ' "North Carolina's K-3 Staff 
Development Prograni." Educational Leadership . XXXtt 5\ 
(Februnry, 1975), 326-330. \ . ^ 

. ■'. / ■ \ ■ ■ 
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North Carolina educators provided an In-service staff development 
program which they considered very successful. Some features of 'heir 
■program are: a team approach with emphasis on group proress and 
clarification session; the teama involved in practical experience- 
existence of teacher resource centers: availability of special resource 
■personnel, i.e. consultants, professors, to conduct workshops in cur- 
, riculum and other areas- experts addressing faculty on topics of 

interest,;., dally staff meetings and evaluations; and on-going in service 
statf development workshops. 7 

*Dean, Kenny S,; "In-Service Workshop for Communify College Teachers." 
Community College Frontiers . 2 (Winter, 1974), 26-27. 

. Discusses an attempt to improve instructional skills at Paducah • 
Gommunity College (Kentucky) through a two-week, voluntary in-serVice 
seminar-workshop in cooperation with Murray State University. Des^ 
cribes basic commicttients of participants, thfe seminar-workshop format 
Its components and results. Suggests guidelines for continuous 
seminar-workshops at other institutions. / 

*DeNevi,,D. "Retreading Teachers the Hard Way." Junior College J ournal. 
.40 (April, 1970), 6-9. ■ . . — » . 

" ' ■ . . > 

•' Describes a summer institute for community college teachers of 
the disadvantflged. The program soyght to develop a greater sensitivity 
m the participants to the educational and human needs o'f the dis- 
advantaged by establishing a one-to-one working relationship with youth 
<»f the inner city. 

DeVault, M. Vere. Teacher Cente rs in Japan. England, and the Uni ted 

Bates. A Series of Case Studies. Madison- Wisconsin University . 
(January. 1974), 132 pp J (ED 093 856) ^ 

this do'cument qontains three sections each of which provides an 
Overview of teacher ^ centers and several case studies of individual * 
centers in Japan, Britain, and the United States. Although teacher 
centers tend to be diverse, there are some common functional problems 
everywhere: how to encourage teachers to participate, ,how to remain 
responsive to teachers while being supported by sources outside Che 
teacher group, and how to staff the teacher cente^. . 

t^^Deyore, Paul W. Varlab leB' Affecting Change in In-Service Educa tion. 
Final Report. Morgantown: West Virginia University, 1971. • • 
(ED 070 764) ^ . 

O . 

Attempts to identify variables nfFectlng chnnge through in-se-rvica 
GducaclocT. niscussion contursWin elementary and secondflry education, o 
but many observations pertain to the Junior cnUege situation. 
Essentlully a review of the literature over o twenLy-yQar purlod. 
Finds case btudles on strateAlcs of chnnge and the' change process in 
bureaucratic structures nppIicablH and valuisblc In supplying sub- 
stc'intivo observation? that are Incking in educ/iflonnl rGsoarch, 
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Eachus, Herbert Todal, In Service Traini ng of Teachers as Bah avlor 

, , Modifiers - Reviaw and Analysis . Washington, D.C.i Bureau of 

Educational Personnel Developmenc .(September, 1975) 101 'tto 
* (ED 083 145) ^ '/ ~ . 

The basic principles of conditioning ^aie presenced and their 
application for in-service training is 'discussed . Activitries are 
classified as positive or negative reinforcers which are applied to 
teaching goals, I.e. student achievements, self confidence^ and ^ 
esteem. Precision, teachlire and contingency contracting are pfesint^d 
as teaching systems that use behavioral principles. ^ 

Edelfelt, Roy A,, and JohnsonJ Margo, eds, RethinkinR In-Se rvice 
Education , Washington ^ D.C,i National Education Association 
. 1975, 93 pp. 

This pamphlet contains several essays drawn originally from a 
Workshop on Reconceptuallzing Inservlce Education, Atlanta, 1975. 
After an introduction in which major topics are briefly outlined', 
the following essays are includedi ' ' ^ 

' . ' - . r • re 

Roy A. fidelfelt and Gordon Lawrence, "In-Service Education* 
The State of the Art." 

Stanley Jeffers and Dolores McDaniels. "Building a Pre- 
service^In^Service Teacher Education Continuum-' The Washington '^ 
Experience." r " ' " \f 

< E, Brooks Smith, "Imp; ^^ement of In-Service Education: A 
Collaborative Effort, " 

Genfe Bottoms. "Responsibilities of Local School SysCems, State 
Departments of Educatlon^, Institutions of Higher EducHtion, and 
Professional C)rga'nlzations for In-Servlqe Education. " 

^^^^^F Orrange and Mik$ Van Ryn. ''Agency Roles^and ' 
Responiibilltles in In-Servtca Education^. " '^^ 

J. Alden Vanderpool. ^'"Relationships Between Cartif tcatioh 
and. 'Iri-f Service' Education.'* ■ 

Wendell G. Allen: "qontihulng. Teacher Educationi A Commentary 
^^-^ ■ ~ ' 

. . 'Comments "on these workshops papers are given In the eighth 
chapter, Margo- Johnson,* '-Looking Back at Thinking Aheadi 87 
Educators in Session." /' . - . 

» 

' Reconmendations for implementing continuing education anH in- 
service education programs are outlined in the last section 
'A. Edelfelt, "Nsj^t Steps /' ' ' 
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^Faculty Development in a Time of Retrenchment s New RocheUe, N,Y..i 
The Group for Human Developmant in Hlghter Education, 1974. 

A major work dealing with the eif^cts on \staff development of* one 
of Che major trends of theymld--1970's • Chiefly oriented to the uni- .. 
veraity and foi^rryear college situations * althoVigh some of its obser-- 
vations may be applicable to community colleges .\\ Discusses the 



increased need for faculty development dju^-to^ the^ effects' of retrench- 
ment, the kinds of reform Required, teacher trtiningi possible -in- 
service programs/', t lie role of experts and consultants , evalutloni 
national' resources ^ anti intellectual mobility as opposed to faculty 
mobility. Makes key scrategy recbmmendatlons, 

^FacuPty Development in* the Junior Colleger A Second \Interim Report ' 

on "the Progtam with Developi n g Institution s of .t\ie Yea r 1969-1970* 
A Washington, D,C,: AAJC Program with Developing Institutions, 
. 1970. (ED 052^7.73)' , 



Describes^ and evaluates the second yearns work of the MJC Program 
- with developing Institutions (the second year stressed faculty develop-f 
ment and instructional Imprdvement) , Details are given on the program 
its history,' innovation and progress* . 



Federico, Joseph J, A Staff Development Model for Student Personnel 
Services * Lehigh County, C.C/, Schnecksville, ^nnsylvania, 
17 pp. (ED 097, 944), " ' . ^ ^ 

A model for staff development which is relevant for student per-, 
sonnel la presented. Characteristics and prqcesses of a viable ''growth 
model are identified and discussed. 

^ifer, Fred and Rush, Donald I, Development of an Inservice Model 

Based on P rogra m Evaluation. Presented at American Educational 
Research Asioclatlonj Chicago, Illinois (April 1S-=19, 1974), 
' 1 pp. (ED 088 871) J 

Many ^Inservkce programs are not designed for Individual teacher 
; needs, so that many teachers are unable to rilate to the purpose of the 
inservice, Thtf- authors pUt forth a model based on the results fiafli the 
Kundel-McElhlnney model evaluation, /This report discussed with faculty 
helps them to be aware of the pupil/ perception when examining currlcular 
alternatives* ^ ^ ■ 



Flanders, Ned A* Interaction Analysis and Inservice Tr aining, 2*4 opt 
1972. (ED 088 854*) / 

Interaction analysis, /a system ^or observing And coding the verbal 
interchange between a teacher and his pupils is used to study spontaneous 
. teaching behavior, and to help teachers modify- their, behavior* Other 
factors Included in modifying teacher behavior Is elarlf ication^of the 
participating teacher's self development goals, and collection of. other 
evidance of behavior change. 

/ . . . ' ■ ' " _ ' . \ K 
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*I'letchur, I.con. "Take to tha Road, Teacher!" Junior Colleg e Journal, 
37 (OctobGr, igfife) , 19-21. . 

DtjscrlbtJH a MoilterQy Peninsula College Faculty Travel Seminar 
funclud by tlie Ford Foundation to gather information on coordinated 
prcniit'upational programs and, to observe distinctive instructional 
progrnms functioning "in the flesh," Discusses design, participants, 
program oLiservat ions , and benefits. 



f^nff, Jerrys "Coping with Changcii Faculty Development and Academic 
Excel let 
(Spring, 



Excellcnccr'' Future Talk; Educating for the '80's. No 10 
;, I'm), 1, 4-6. - 



The autFfor> reviews the need for faculty development, particularly 
now that the steady state has made it difficult if not impossible to 
add new faculty members to inatitutions . Hence, new ideas, renewal, 
and critical self-isxamiriation will have to be furnished by institutions 
m a much more direct way than may 'have been the case before. The ' 
article includes a description of the Center for Professional Develop- 
ment, the California State University and Colleges, and of projects 
for facylty development ongoing on several California Campuses. Also 
included in this issue are comments on the same subject by David E 
Whii;cdmb and by Daniel Sedey. 

*Garrl9on, Roger. Junior CQlleg e Faculty; I ssues and Problems . 

Washington, D.C.; American .Association of Junior Colleges , 1967. 

■ Section reviewing faculty attitudes on the subject of "Professional 

Refreshment and Upgrading" (pp. 38-46) relates to staff development. 

Garrison. Roger. "1969; Seminar for Great Teachers: Preliminary Report 
fSfiq^^^^-o"^^ Experiment." Junior Colleee Journal , 4n (Novetaber, 

a/t^ Reports on participants,' program,, aims, and, results of the first 
AAJC National Seminar for Great Teachers, a model for later regional 
and' local seminars. ' 

\ ' 
-Garrison, Roger H. "A Mlnl=Manukl on In-Service."- Community and 
Junior College Journal. XLV (June-July, 1975), 18-20. . 

The author gives recommendations on faculty development. BeginninB 
negatively, he asserts that the one-shot affair slmoly will not do 
He makes "positive suggestions"; ■ faculty^as well aslstudents need to 
learn,, thange Is inevitable,^ and all programs need to be "faculty- 
originated ."_ He describes the function of "an In-servlce coordinator " 
and also ways of using a consultant. Administration commitment and the 
need for long-range planning are both stressed. 
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Zgi^M^Ui^l Le arni ng. Du rlinni , N ; C . i Na t: iona J. I.^rijonTtcrry 
for lHgheriCciucnl:inii\ iy/2. (RD 069 268) 

ReporCB an an lii-'Scrvicy uducatlon pr(5^rniii to tniLn LnstructorB < 
in thu ^ayscems" approach to instrucrt Ion at Wythuvillo Coninninlty 

^Gieazer, Rdmund J., Jr. "Beyond the Open Door, the Open Collugu,'* 
Coniniuj^it X_E"^ Jun ior C ollege Jo urna l, 45 (AuguR t-September , 

1974), e-ia. ^ ^ ^ - -^^^^^ 

Proniotes a concept of the coimnunity college with more "emphnbiB 
on 'communiLy' than ^college.'" Stresses the full import of the claim 
that the two--year in6 1 it lit ion sliould be .devoted to "community-based, 
performance-oriented postsecondary education*" Views staff develop- 
ment permanently Important in preparing staff to meet the new 
demands of a true community-based Institution. It sets the establish- 
ment of "a delivery vehicle for meeting the st a f f / i ns t i tu t iona 1 
development demands in our field which is capable of operating without 
.. third-party Financing by the end of the decade" as one of the major 
objectives of the community college movement. 

*Gleazer, Edmund J., Jr. "Faculty Development Project," Junior 
College Journa;, 38 (April, 1968), 7, 

Outlines the AAJC's rapidly eKpanding Faculty Davelopment Project 
dnltlated in early 1968 following the passage of the Education Pro- 
fessions Development Act and the receipt of a significant grant from 
the Carnegie Corporation, 

i 

^Goodrich, Andrew' L. "The Now Faculty and the New Student," Junior 
College Journal, 41 (May, 1971)- 26-29/ 

Approaches the problem of meeting the needs of the "new students," 
especially ones from ethnic and racial minorities, through training 
faculty to a working awareness and new respect for different educational 
and cultural backgrounds. Lists problems and concerns, discusses 
minority awareness workshops sponsored by AACJC, and outlines the 
nature and value of Inreach and outreach programs, 

Gustafson, Kent L, "rmprovlng Instructional Developments Faculty as 
Leaders." 'E ducational Technology , XV (May, 1975), 34-40. 

The author discusses the problem of faculty development, beginning 
with the assertion that many of these programs fail. Blamed for the 
failure is the assumption that faculty learning Is somehow different 
from student learning, and that while a great deal of attention is ' 
devoted to the latter, very little heed is paid to the former. The ^ 
bulk of the article is composed of specific suggestions to improve 
faculty development programs. Seven components are given for such a 
program, including "organized, sequenced subject matter"; furnishing 
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BuidinR into mint Ion"; Mlvln« "monnlnKFul oontuxt";. cnpturlnp niui 
mnintnininR "n t tant; ion" ; providing, oppurtunity Tor "nrtivp pr.-jcHce"' 
nllowiiig for "rucdhack" uo both tin. fnculty U-arnur and the insCrucL-m- 
developer, 

'■^llnmniQiia, JaiiKja n:; . ud . PruKUJCtLlnjy^ t Tlie ConPercnuo on^ue-ui^xis and 

July 1-J, 1974. Univui-alty Park, I't-nnsyivanla'P^ni^ c¥nror i^jf 
till' Study of Hlgln^r Kducation, The PennHylvaiiin Statu University, 

■> =1 9 7 5 * 

ContontH includt' LnipnrtanC practical nbsGrva t Ions hv Wal t.-r 
Huntt-r on "l)ft:eriiiin Lny SCnff Duvel npment Noods"; Janu?iS ()'. Hanimons 
and Tarry II. WalJace on "QuosCiona and Issiuvs in Planning Staff 
Dcvelopnifnt ProHrains"; Wlliiam Tuombs on "Teuhniques for Evaluating 
SCofI Dovalopniont; Programs"; and Harlan Dnuglns on "The Usu of Con- 
SLilt-ants," Doscriptlons of success staff dtivelopment prDgrams at 
nurlinpton County College (NJ). Ccmtral Piedmont Community College • 
(NO, and r.akp City Community Coriepo (Fla.) are inc 1 udud'among with 
the resultH of simulation exort-laes in designing staff development 
programs . 

'ninmmonR, James 0, and Wallace, Terry H. "Planning fur Staff Develop- 
ment." Comtnut^^ Frontiers. 3 (Spring, 1974), 38-43. 

Raises some major praetical eiueations^ and issues which should 
be considered by personnel responsible for staff development prior to 
Initiating faculty In-service programs.- The questions and issues 
addressed include responsibility for planning, identification of 
staff dGvelopment needs, staff participation, program flexibility, 
scheduling. Instructional techniques funding , and support. 

f , " 

^Hardner, R. J. and Pratton, D. L. "Curr IculuTii Reform Through 

Behavioral Objectives: Report of an In-Service Project at 
ColuTTihla Basin College." Ju^nior Co llege Journal, 41 (October 
1970), 12-16. . 



Describes the goals, methodology, results, and recommendations of 
the in-SGrvlce program of Columbia Basin Community College, a program 
which aimed to reform the collegers curriculum through the Imple^ 
mentation of behavioral objectives. 

Hodges, Lee and Hodges, Riley. "Schools of Education and Inservice 
Training of Teachers." Educational Technoloey, XV (March 
1975), 60-61. — 

Th is article furnishes a very brief outline of what schools of 
education might be doing in the fucure, considering that thcj need to 
train teachers appears to be less great than in previous years. 
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^^Hodgklngon , Harold L, ''Adult Deve lupniunt . Tniplications for Faculty 
and Administrators," Educntional Recc}rd, 55 (Fall, 1974), 
263-^274. ' °^ T 

AttempCB to apply recent thinking on adult developmental patterns 
to faculty and adminiatrators * Important considerations for under- 
. standing, and motivating faculty and administrative response to, and 
part icipation in, staff de\^elopment programs , 

The Home and School Tnstituta (May, 1974), p. 165, (ED 086 643) 

The Home and School Institute has developed 3 plans to train 
teacherB and administrators to work better than parents and the 
community. Basic goals i 

a. Improve skills and attitudes in working with parents and 
the community. 

b. Provide parent reinf orcament of children's learning, 
c* Build better school-community relationship. 

d. Design and disseminate tested materials that can be used 
in other schools. 

Homemaker Service at the Children's Aid Society (June, 1974), 101. 
(ED 085 538) 

Director of Homemaker Service at the. Children's Aid Society tells 
the process by which paraprof essional homemakers are trained through 
on the job training and continuing supervision by professional staff. 

^Hunter, Jairy C. "Another' Approach to Staff Developments Employees 
Can Be Students, Too, With In-Service Training." College and 
Universit y Business , 56 (February, 1974), 35. (EJ 09T" 



Briefly reports on Appalachian State University's model in= 
service training program for classified staff designed to tmprove 
staff morale, human relations, and job efficiency at all levels. 
The origin of the program, its rationale, coordination, and curriculum 
are discussed. i . 

The Improve ment of Instruction in Developi ng Junior Colleees (May 
1973), 103. (ED 071 658) ' 

The paper described efforts to improve instruction through a 
cooperative project with faculty of 6. Peabody College . Intended to 
be useful to other developing colleges. 

The Induction of Commun ity Colle ge Instructors (March 1972) 
(ED 056 684) : " ~~ 

How to handle thousands of new students expected to flood community 
colleges? More master teachers are needed. The place to get these 
people Is in the .community college itself by putting students into 
teaching positions with teacher guidance. 
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, i^ll-blDii^E lnii'llaajEilJ^ Facult:y and aLudunts o I: a 

!:I'^X'lloili"ii.C5Ml^^^^^^ (Apr J 1 J, 9 73). ^TeD D 7 0 7 eTTnTs ) 

Tawa Lore C, College uondiicts a Cralning program to help parcici- 
>pn[its have total underatanding of a college community. It also 
I'resents nc-w teaching methods, technoloRy, and media. 

I'lrl'lIXLaiJLOlia^i^ of n 

Esthervllle.' Iowa Lakes Community College, "IT71~ IeD 070 761) 

Rt'pnrts on an tn-HL-rvlt-u program for adminlistrators, faculty, 
and students which Stressed innovations in teaching methods and a' 
study of: technical media. 

* JjlzR^rv jrrajjv^ J]Vo-Year_Collcge Faculty and Staff. A Hnru,»v 
HiLJilJliRLiLilljQa^^ Admi nistrators . Washington, 

U.C^t American Association of Junior Colleges, 1969. (ED 034 519) 

Constitutes the first major national AAJC" survey that provided 
intormation on conclnuing or refresher studies related to' the work of 
currenL faculty and staff at American community colleges . Delineated ^ 
major areas of training demands, reviewed the supply of available 
training to meet those demands, and exposed significant deficiencies 
m the in-service training supply picture. 

^Instructio nal Development: Summary Report . Palatine, Illinois- 
William Rainey Harper Coilege, 1973. (ED 089 653) 

Describes the, Instructional Development Project at William Rainey 
Harper College from 1970 to 1973, noting objectives, participants, 
cost, results, and recommendations. 

*Kastner. Harold H. "A Systems-Wide Approach." Community and Junior 
College Journal . 44 (November, 1973), 14-is7 — 

^whi^h'^if °f f ^ ^^""^ ^^'^ P^^ff^^-" Development effort 

Xwhich allocated 3 percent of the state's community college appro- 
priation to staff development) after six years of operation, flakes 
state iavel recommendations about its mechanics. 

*KHpotrick, Gordon^ Inservice Education with Recnmm^.H.M^„. ^^nrrrn 
ing Its Implementation in American Juni or Colle ges . El Camino 
Calif,: El Camino College, 1967, (ED 020 721) 

Categorizes in-service education by goals- examines various 
techniques to meet those goals; and discusses barriers to aiid~" 
supplies recommendations for, establishing a program of in-service 
education. Suggests a change in focus for in-service education: from 
faLironlirjob.^^^^"^^" deficiencies to growth problems ^faci^ 
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*KolLa, Earl A,, nnd Gnllossich, Junu. "A New M^e an Education: The 
Dfillaa iluinan Relations Lab/' Junior Collugt^ Jaurnal, 4] (March 
1971), 31-37. 

Describes in detail the experience of El Centro Community College 
an the Dallas Community-Junior roUege district with human relations 
laboratories, DiscuBses the deaign of the program, its content,- 
results, and evaluation* 

La Favor, Harold D; "In-Service Training and Professional Development 
Via a Teacher Centre/' Catalyst for Change, III, 2 (Winter 
1974), 7-10. ~~ — fe^ 

Describes center for the professional growth and development of 
the Vancouver, B.C. school system teaching and administrative staff. 
Center was created out of an abandoned school anex. 

Lavin, Richard G. , and Schut tenberg, Ernest M. An Innovation Approach 
to Public School^^Sta^f 2£v^ A Collab orat ive MQcTe , 

Washington, D.C: Office of Education (June, 1972)^ 30. 

Describes planning and implementation of Staff Development Pro- 
gram for teachers and administrators in Merrimack school system. 
Information concerning program development include background of pro- 
gram, needs assessment, collaboration with local colleges, evaluation 
model, and future program directions, 

*Lef forge, 0. S. Iji-Service Training as an Instrume nt for Change. 

Gainesville: University of Florida Institute of " Higher Education 
1971, (ED 055 577) 

Presents a plan for community college instructional improvernent 
utiliEing in-service education as the instrument of change. Stresses 
the need to evaluate the results of in-service education in Increasing 
student learning against the input into the program, A major con- 
tribution of the work is its list of performance objectives for In^ 
service programs. ^ ' ' . 

Martin, Warren Bryan, "Faculty Development and Human Development.-' 
Liberal Education , XLI (May, 1975), 187-196, 

The article stresses three faults of many faculty development pro- 
grams- they are lacking in theory, they are not comprehensive, and k 
*'they do not show a deep Intention." Administration condenscension 
is criticized. Considerable professional help is needed, ta make 
faculty aware of more about the teaching, process and responsibility. 
Similarly, faculty need to know more about management and fiscal ^ ' 
problems of their institution. Faculty should be used to re-examine 
goals and objectives of their institution. The real emphasis should 
lie on "faculty renewal." 
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^Martorana, S. V. and others. ''Toward Fmprpvlnrt the Learning ProcL^as," 
CQmmunltv and dmu^r C^Ujg^ 44 (August, 1973), 56^37. 

Describes a Btatewide model for Improving InHtruction devolopGd 
by New York with EPDA nssiBtance. PruinotLng increased opportuni Llus 
for two-year college faculty in-service uducation :i b an integral 
part of the program, ^ 

Massey, Donald, and Chaniberlin, Charles, An_Jjis£rvi^^ Com- 

Council for Social Studies, Novemlier, 1975, (ED 090 090) 

The authors discuss the development and implementition of an 
inservic^2 program which was to assist teachers is uslny the new 
Canadian study guide. In order to make effective use of the mass 
media, a series of video tape with matched series of printed materials 
for each unit was used. After each showing, the tapes were discussed 
under the direction of a lead teacher. This foscered interpersonal 
comniunication which was vital to the teacher adoption of the materials. 
The objectives, components, prograTii guide, and. planning were all out- 
lined In the program description. The four step sequance of the 
operation were: pre-broadcast activities, discussions, viewing, 
and follow-up. Evaluation was a pre and post test on the videotaped 
contents, staff interviews, and an opinionnaire administered by the 
lead teachers. Included are reconmienda t Ions to iiriprove the results 
of the program, 

^"Hicroteachlng: in-Service Training for Adult Educators.** Adult 
-Leadership, 22 (November, 1973), 179-181, (EJ 085 629)""^ " 

Describes a teacher training and in-^servlce education technique 
for providini a series of structured, critiqued training sessions in 
a short period of time. Outlines its utilization and evaluation at 
a secondary school adult education staff development conference in 
Massachusetts, Applicable to community college staff development \ 
efforts. 

-Millerj Bob W, "Graduate Career Development Center for Community 
College Personnel," Audiovis ual Instruction , 19 (January 
1974), 21, , — 

Briefly describes a program developed by the Tarrant County Junior 
College District and the Dallas Community College District for their 
staffs, whereby personnei can receive graduate training from any one 
of seven universities with minimal time spent in residence. 

Mohan, Madan, and Hull, Ronald E, "A Model for Inservlce Education 
of Teachers," Educational Technology, XV (February, 1975), 
41-44, ' - - - - , ^ - 
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Contributes a niodel of inyervice teacher training, consisting 
of four stages: planning, implementing, evaluation, and follow-up. 
Instructions are quite specific and diagrams illustrating the 
authors model ara included: what constitutes goal analysis, 
"instructional sequence,*' and "implementation." 

*Nelson, James H, "Collective Bargaining i An Instrument for Staff 
Develupment , " Community and Junior College Journal, 43 
(October, 1972), 27V ^ 

Calls attention to collective bargaining as a potential signifi- 
cant Instrument for staff development. Advocates a shift in agree-- 
ments from activities which are supposed to result in professional 
growth to behavioral changes or competencies acceptable as evidence 
of such growth. " " " : 

^Norell, Kathleen. "A 'Total Effect' Workshop: Resources and \ 
Results," College English , 35 (November , 1973), 190-^193. 

Describes one faculty member's positive reactions to a Total \ 
Effect Workshop stressing awareness of the total environment in which 
effective, reil learning occurs. Suggests the value of matchirtg a 
workshop's form to Its content, of learning by doing, 

O'Banion, Teachers for Tomorrow - Staff Develo pment in the 

Community - Junior College. Tucson, Arizona I University of 
Arizona Press (1972), 

This article summarxEes the community college's needs, describes 
the major efforts in presarvica and Inservice training, and offers 
recommendations designed to meet the various needs of staff In the 
coming decade, 

*0'Banion, Terry, "Patterns of Staff Development," New Directions 
for Community Coll eges, 1 (Spring, 1973), 9^29, ' 

Discusses criteria for improved preservice and in-service pro^ 
grams to assure the quality of community college instruction. The 
university and the two-year college role in improvement, the place 
of teaching degrees, federal and state support, and types of in-- 
service programs are discussed. In effect, a general surmary of 
Teachers for Tomorrow , 

*0'Banion, Terry, "Staff Development for Student=^ Development , " 
Coimnunity College Frontiers , 2 (Winter', 1974), 12-20, 

Adapted" from an address at The International Institute on The 
Community College at Sarnia Ontario , June, 1973, Discusses 
assumptions underlying the declared need for staff development, the 
inadequacy of present In-service programs, serious misconceptions 
about and misuses- of staff development, and some "fragments of a 

i 
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concQptunl niQcIui" fur a staff r^jnewal program* The latter articulates 
important poiiiLs for a philosophy of staff devtalopment , balancing 
individual and Inst 1 CuCiunal needs, leadership, and financing. An 
important supploment to Taachers for Tomorrow* 

•'^OMBanlan, Turry. "TeachorH for Tomorrow: One Year Later.'' Commu- 
jyitxjnid ^Juiilor Colle ge Jo urnal , 44 (November, 1 9 7 3 ) ^ 1 0^1 1 , 

Htghlights important staff development events that have fqllowGd 
the publicrition of 0'Banion^s distingurahed study. Teachers for 
Ipmorj^cHv 

Cu^lte^i;, Reviews lygislativu developments on the state and naCional 
level, a focus on in-service aducation by old and new community 
college Jaurnals, tlie growth of in-service programs on local campuses, 
and new developments in the area of graduate prescrvice and in- 
service education* 

L^P.pk^.. JSJ:. t iie J eo p 1 e '±_Colle^e: ComTnunity Junior Coll age Staff 

De^^m^i^lAugust r 1972) . (W 061 942)^ "~ " 

Reviews and evaluates federal programs relating to the training 
and development of educational personnel. Report identifies personnel 
. needs of community-^junior college* Major topics: 

1) Uniqueness of these colleges - reflected by their 

democratic--humanitar±an principles* 
X) Special students these colleges serve, 
3) Need for more. staff - who are qualified, competent^ and 
dedicated* 

J 4) , Non-existent or inappropriate preservice'^and inservice 

education programs for staff* 
5) Need for increased funding for imaginative arid effective 
educational programs* 

^-Petcy, Gary Frank, "A Practical Look at Management Personnel 
Development.*' Conim unity and Juni or College' Journal , 45 
(August-September, 1S74) , 16-18* " " 

, Underlines need for a'*-systemat±c, Institution-wide effort to 
foster individual growth for all managers as decision^making 
practitioners at increasingly higher levels of responsibility.'' 
Presents the rational and objectives and proposed a systems approach 
for a conmiunity college management development program* 

Richardson s Richard C* , Jr. "Staff Development: A Conceptual 
Framework*" Journal of Higher Education , XLVI (May- June, 
1975), 303-311*" " '~ ~~ 

In days of growth, higher education admlnlstra'tors could effect 
change by growth, hence there was less need for programs in staff 
development* -:ince this is no longer possible, and since the author 
believes that vu ry few if any institutions have a "conceptual frame- 
work" for staff development, this article addresses itself to 
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Dstabilshmont of such a framawork. The author describes a six stago 
process, with Its component elements sequentlnliy nnd casually 
related. The process begins with eKposing staff niembers to new 
theory and ideas. Tt continues with applying the new learning to 
the Job/ As a result "analysis and revision of adniinlstratlvG and 
governanca structure" is possible, leading in turn to a reconsider- 
ing and "estabUshing. goals and priorities for the institution . " 
That in turn leads to individual goal setting, culminating in 
"evaluation and feedback." All stages need careful attention at 
all, times, and despite their sequential relationship must also be 
seen as existing simultaneously, Some staff development practices, 
such as management by objectives, have failed because several 
stages the author believes necessary have been omitted. 

Ritz, William C. et al. H ow to Conduct a Workshop . New Yorki 

Eastern Regional Institute for EducationV 210 pp. (ED 065 486) 

,/ 

^ After three years of experience, the ERIG has produced a docu- 
ment describing a rationale for workshops which place emphasis on • 
participant involvement; on planning, conducting, and evaluating 
workshops ranging from 15 to 500, Sections deal with inservice' 
training, need for workshops, and description of the use of flow- 
charts, 

Rogers, Ida Long, The Improvement of I nstruction in Deve loping 
Junior CollegeiT^ (ED 071 658^ — 

The Fred Hardemann College attempted to improve Instruction 
through a cooperative project with the faculty of George Peabody 
College for Teachers/ Funded under Title III Higher Education Act, 
the program consisted of summer and extended study leaves, faculty' 
^attendance, consultation by visiting scholars and specialists, and 
professional meetings. Recommendations from visiting speakers 
emphasized education as opposed to training, and a more active 
participation , by the learner. 

Th^Jol^of_tli^Coll ege Student Teac hing Supervisor in Inservlce 
Teacher Education (June, 1975)7 1217; (ED 096 295) 

Paper describes the traditional role the college student teach- 
ing supervisor plays and the disadvantages it has. Then the paper 
goes on to describe the new role he should play. It suggests 
cutting the amount ^of student-teacher conferences and Increases 
the amount of time devoted to inservice teacher education. 

*Samlin, J, R. "In-Service Education in American , Public Junior 
^ ^ Colleges," Doctoral dissertation, ^Illinois State University, 
1967. Ann Arbor, Mich,: University Microfilms (Order No 
68-403), 

Survey of 403 public community colleges to determine scope of 
in-service education efforts. Discovered serious deficiencies. 
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Schafer, M. I, The^Jjudent^o^^ Development In 

the Communlcy Colldg^ . Gaineavillo: University of Florida 
Instidute of Higher Education, 1970, (ED 043 333) 

- EKperts in the junior college in-service field suggest methods 
for in-service faculty improvenients and list significant barriers to 
effective training, 

*Schulcz, Raymond E, *'Low Turnover Creates Staff Developmerit 

Problems," Commun ity College Review, 1' (April, 1973), 22-^28. 

Sees the stabilization of community college staffs, after a 
decade of rapid eKpansion, changing the focus of staff development 
from orienting new personnel to keeping staff professionally vital. 
Presents guidelines for effective staff development and suggestions 
for implementing activities in the face of low turnover problems, 

^vschwilck, Gene I., and Martin, Warren Bryan, "Danforth^s Community 
College Institute." New Directions for Community Colleges 1 
(Spring, 1973), 31-39T~ ~ 

Describes the model Danforth Foundation Community College Insti^ 
tute designed to give college representatives (faculty and adminis- 
trators) time, resources^ and encouragament to solve a targeted campus 
problem. Notes problems faced by community colleges, the foundation's 
response to these problems, its workshop procedures, the participants' 
reports and plans for action, the follow-up and evaluation, and 
suggestions for other institutes. 

Sheffield, Edward F. "Approaches (mostly elsewhere) to the Improve- 
ment of Higher Education." Improving Cullepa and University 
Teach^^, XXI, 1 (Winter, 1973), 5-9', " 

Various research on Learning Centers in different parts of the 
world are described and briefly evaluated, 

*Singer, Derek a, "Do We Need a Coririnunity College Institute?" ^ 
Junior C ollege Journal , 39 (October, 1968), 36^40,, 

Suggests the establishment of one or more graduate institutions 
for the preparation of new, and the refreshment of veteran, community- ^ 
Junior college instructors and administrators, to redress the lack of^ 
responsiveness of present colleges and universities to the require-- 
mehts of two-year institutions. Lists emphases for a first-rate 
program^ suggests subsidiary functions, and note? problems facing 
such an institute.' 

/ ■ • ' ■ ■ = 

*"Some Perspectives on Staff Development." Community and Junior' 
College Journal , 43 (October, 1972), 14-^19, 
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Composed of a number of thumbnail sketches of staff development 
problems and programs. Contents includej "E.P.-D.A. at a Community 
College," David M. Sims and Glen I. B^ounds; ''PriorJties for' Training 
Minority Staff Howard Simmons; "Orienting Staf£ to College Goals,*- 
Virginia Keehan; "Training on the Multi-College District," R, Jay 
LeCroy; "Knowing the Student and the College," Wallace Cohen; 
"Training on a Junior College Campus," Peter D. Pelham; and "E,P.D,A. 
at the Uriiversity of Iowa," Duane D. Anderson* 

Southeastern Education Lab. Pathways t o Better Schools - An I nservice 
Trg^ln^^Pr££ram, 3. Atlanta, Georglai (March, 1970) , 95. ~~ 
(ED 088 946) 

This guide contains materials which are designed to assist rural 
school systems in assessing educational needs, in'systematically 
planning strategies to develop an inservice teacher program, and in 
applying for Title III funds. Included are , instructions for a 
survey m: an inventory of needs, suggestion^ for allocation of 
resources according to needs and establishme at of priorities, and 
ways to implement the program. 

Teaching and Learning for^ F^ ducatlonal Disadvantasad Students^ in 
Community Colleges (August, 1972), JeD 061 941) " 

students, teachers, staft members discussing different topics 
related to the model of a "master college." 

Tennessee S^tate Department of Education, Center for In-Service 
Education. Final Report Evaluation . Vol. I and 11 Pt 1 
(ED ,090 216 and 218) . • , . . 

■ This document contains a model for planning; programming, and 
evaluating inservice education, ' j 

*Tiemann..E. P. Director's jvaluacion. Report. Higher Education Me dia 
^ nstitute, Che Univeraitv of Texas^at^ A ustin. June 2-Julv 1 1~~ 
1969. Austin: University of Texas, Visual tnBtructional " ' 
Bureau, 1969. (ED 068 003) 
\ " -, , , 

Report on an institute for Junior uollege and ^ lower-division 
senior college teachers and administrators covering learning theories 
graphics, media- production, and instructional systems facilities" 
design. 

*Urban^ucation Institut e, Director's Report ^ 1970-71. Pasadena, . 
Calif.; Pasadena City College, 197i.- (ED 077 912) 

Report on the Urban Education Institute designed toprovlde 
part-Cime in-service education for community college personnel with 
Che objeccives of making them more aware and responsive to the needs 
ot students from deprived backgrounds. ' 
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Vogler, Daniel E.- Con t e nipo r a Id eas for Inclusion l.n In— Service 
'I ra in I n g. (ED 089 121) " " ^ " ^ " ^ 

This article contains guidelines for planning , .organizing and 
conditioning in-service educanlon. Pertinent information concerning 
vocational technical in-service education la presetited. Questions 
are raised about priority, financihg, and identification of needs. 

^Wallace, Terry H, jlie Literatur e of Staff Development: Emphases 

ajiCSho r tcomings . Los Angeles: ERIC Clearinghouse for Junior 
Colleges, 1974. (ED 094 822) 

An in-depth critical analysis of the trends of research in staff 
development. Describes the major strengths and delineates signifi- 
cant gaps of the literature. The latter include the need for more 
data on in-service needs, on successful statewide and campus-wide 
models for staff development, and new solutions to funding problems. 

"Wetzier, Wilson. "A Breakthrough for Faculty and Program Develop- 
ment." Junior College Journal. 40 (June-July, 1970), 13-15. 

Reports on early progress in faculty and program development in 
Florida, after the passage of leglslatlbn to assign 3 percent of the 
total community college budget to those purpbsea., Presents the 
philosophy, outline, and procedures for implementating a development 
plan that evolved out of a conference of the Florida Association of 
Junior Colleges to give substantive direction for profitable use of 
Che funds, 

Wilson, Marian L. Inservlce Educational N eeds oi Teachers 6 dd 
(ED 093 896) 7""" " " ' 

This paper reviews the current research on the merits and fail- 
ings of various forms of inservlce teacher education. Points 
stressed were the need to consult teachers on their opinions of their 
educational needs. There is also a need for a greater variety of 
types and lengths of activities, measures to increase teacher moti- 
vation fbr continuous professional growth, and more Inservice pro- 
grams offered for graduate credits. 

*Wilson, Richard E. Anatomy of a Workshop for In-Service Education 
Personnel . Mimeographed. Washington, D.C.: New Institutions 
Project of the American Association of Conmunity and Junior 
Colleges^ (n.d. ) . ■ ' 

Summarizes the substance of an AAJC New Institutions Project 
Workshop for In-Servlqe Educational Personnel dealing with the 
development trends, and status of community colleges; the facilitation 
ot student learning; the process of effecting change as the purpose 
of in-service/ education programs; techniques usable In the presentation 
of in-service programs; the relationship of in-service programs to 
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the objectives nncl functions of comrmjnicy ,coiXeges ^ the development 
of a model in^-service orogram; ancl the evaluation of In-serviec 
programs, 

^Wilsons Richard ^E. "Staff Development- An Urgent Prioricy," 

.£2EEHSltx_aild^uni^ 43 (June-July'- 1973), 

68-69. ; / 

^, ■ ■ 

Chiefly concerned with staff confusion and serious disagreements 
over the goals and purposes of the community college. Views conipre-^ 
hensive, continuing staff development as the solution of thqae 
crippling differences of opinion. Suggests AACJC can provide sig-^ 
nlficant assistance in making in-service education a better and 
more common practice. 

^Yarrington, Roger, ed. Educational Oppo rtunity_jo r All: New Sta ff 
for New 5tudej^t^sj^_^eport_o^tji^ 

Assuciation of Community and Juni or Colleges . Was h in g ton , D . C . : 
American Association of jCommunity and JMlor Colleges, 1974; 

Contains addresses by leaders' in- the field of in-service edu-- 
cation considering present staff development issues, problems, 
progrartis, and progress. Contents include "ATuturistic Look at^. 
Training,*' William A. McClelland and 0avid S ^ Bushnell; ''Staff 
Development.^ A Priority on Persons,'' Terry O'Banion; "Governmental 
Actions Affacting Staff Development,'' Louis W. Bender; "College 
Environment as a Determinant in Staff Development,*' Charles C, 
Collins; ^'Differentiating Staffing 'Patterns and Potentials,'* Ervln 
Harlacher and Eleanor Roberts; "Work Experience as a Means of 
.Preparation and Renewal," Arden L. Pratt; "Staff Development: 
New Promise to the New Student," Connie Sutton; "Staffing to Meet the 
Needs of Spanish-Speaking Students,** Alfredo G. de los Santos, Jr.; 
'"Native American Staffs A Prerequisite to Successful Indian Edu- ^ 
nation," P. E. i^gurer- "Developing Special Teaching Decrees," 
Arthur M. Eastman; and "A Role for the Discipline Organizations," 
Michael F. Shugrae. 

Harrington, Roger, ed. "Facing the Critical Issues." Community j^d 
Junior C:Ollege Journal, 44 (November, 1973), 8-9., 

Review of some of-=the majpr issues facing staffs development . 
Stresses the need for more agreement on what it Is, who it is for, 
who should do^ what, how it should be done, and who should pay for it, 

'^Zion, Carol and Sutton , Connie . "Integrated In-Service DevelopmentV" 
New Directions for Community Colleges. 1 (Spring, 1973), 41^51. 

. . ■ . ^ 

Description by its "coordinators of Hlami-Dade North*s innovative 
approach to continual professional growth for its entire staff. 
Details on program assLoript ions , evolution, organization, offerings,'^ 
administrative leadership, and results. 
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lIATIOnM. COIIFERENCF Oil DEVEL0PME?7T ^ 



CHARLFS R* DOTY 
AND 

RONALD nEPNRR 



The impetus for conductinq the national^ Conference on Personnel 
Development for Post-Secondary Vocational and Technical Education 
Programs of Less Than Dacealaureate Degree i?as the response of^the ttew 
Jfirsey State Dapartment of Vocational Education/ the Department of /Vo- 
cational and Technical Education/ Graduate/ School of Education , Rutgers 
The gtate University of New Jersey and Meper County Community Cdlleqe, 
Trenton, Ilew jjersey, for accomplishing tho specifications given In the 
New Jersey Statutes Annotated ! 

IBht 60-10 Career Development i Eiraluation—under guidelj/nes 
established by the State Board of /Higher Education it shall be 
the responsibility of the Board off Trustees and the President 
of each state and County college Jin conjunction with th^r 
^faculty to establish a formal procedure for the career dSvelop- 
ment of all members of the profesAlonal staff including/but 
not limited to^ a systematic and regular evaluation for /the 
^ purpose of Identifying any def Icicjncles, ertendlng assistance 
*for their correction and Improvind Instruction, 
(L, 1973, c, 163, 5, eff. July l/l973J 

This law was preceeded by the more important, I Regulattonsi/ 940 Concern- 
ing prof esslonal development I \ ^ 

pach community college shall malntaim a program^ for o^ienta- 
V tioh of new faculty and a continuing program of In-sdrvlce 
^ training, (Wright md DunganV 1973, 42) 
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It was r(?cocTniKed that a now cTroup of nriitcntors had onorn^^r^ in 
the post'-SRCondary Gducation structumi nanaly, the conmmi ty- junior 
college and, porhapH, in th© adnlt education, Rysten simnortnH by tho 
sncondary school system. This cnnroption 3ed the proposal writers anrt , 
eventually , tha confornncn director to dcjcidc^ that this new nroup--^ 
if it existed in substantive nurhGrs-^should he the prSnG focus of tho 
National CDnferonce* 

To detoYmine if this idea was correct a national survny vms con^ 
ducted. The result was the location of approKina tGly m on^r^oinn 
personnel programs with potential for yielding useful inforriatlon. The 
institutions (all comnunity- junior colleges) sponsoring the programs 
were then contacted to reco™end a reprGSentatlve for each of the pro- 
grams. These representatives were' then invited to the Conference. 

It should be noted that a matrix of personnel development com-' 
ponents^ (see Figure 1) was designed on which to structure and delinit 
the Conference, The cross-hatched cells represent that portion selected, 
i*e* continuous staff development programs offered in community-liinior 
colleges for full-time professional staff and adjunct faculty. The 
administering aspect was also considered because the participants 
stressed the administrative deelsioris ^cessary to inplement and main- 
tain the programs. The pre-service and in-service program components 
were both studied because they are part of a continuous process and 

should not be separated, ' , 
# 

The Confornnce. meetinn itself was designed to provif^n t^he partiui- 
panto the opportunity to i (1) meet each other r 12) e^ichanne writtnn 
repnrtnj and (3) most important, to summari^^r their Idnan and Information 
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PROGRAM COMPONENTS 



Administering 
Pre-Service 
In-Service 



/ / y ^ 



College/University 
On^Carapus Classes 
Of f -Campus Classes 
Coiranunlty/Juntor College 
Continuous Program 
Wo rkahop/Seminars 
Other Post-Secondary Inst 

Voc/Tech Institutions 
Resource Centers 
Correspondence/ 
Self Instruction 
Graduate School Centers 
Industrial Centers 
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by answering questions designed to qivm structure to their responses. 
These questions were re=stated in ternfi of specific behavioral outcoir^es 
e>!pected of the participants* 

The following sections should qive the reader the essence|of the 
Conference without golnfr into unneerted detail, e,n, transcripts of all 
welcominq addresses, jokes, etc. These sections are the conference 
objectives, logistics, criteria for program and representative selection, 
and, last, the work Information packet used to structure the Conference 
meeting* 

CO^FEW^TCE OEjrCTWDS 
Based upon the FPDA specifications for the Conference and the in- 
puts of the advisory coranittee the objectives stated for this Conference 
v;ere, tot ' 

1. Identify eHenplary personnel programs for post- secondary 
vocational and technical education throughout the nation. The 
emphasis will he on those programs heinfT conducted within ^.n- 
stitutions such as coimnunity and junior colleges* University, 
and four year college programs will be examined only if re- 
Goin^ended as integral parts of the post-secondary personnel . 
development program. ^ 

2, Invite representatives who «e eMperlenced In conducting these 
programs. The representative^ must prepare a written reoort 
describing their program for dissemination and discussion at 
the conference* 

1, Conduct a manimum three day meeting In which the participants 
V/oulrt oxchanqQ voport$, both writton nnci era] , to hncorie aware 
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of other systems used to upgrade staff. 

4. Prepare video rocordings of, experts in staff development for 
dissemination to users. 

5. Publish review aiid synthesis papers on specialised aspects of 
personnel development, e.g. recruitibg, selecting, orienting 
(pre-service education), in-service education, and retiring. 
(Note I retirement was deleted when later found to be of no , 
interest to participants.) 

6. Publish a description of exemplary programs for preparing full- 
time professional and adjunct personnel which will be useful for 
establishing and maintaining professional staff development 
programs, 

7. Conduct an evaluation after the Conference meeting to determine 
what the participants have done as a result of attending the 
Conference and receiving the reports disseminated at the 
Conference. This evaluation will be conducted a minlmutn of two 
months after the conference meeting. This time lag is due to 
the fact that the Conference Is an intervention strategy de- 
signed to change the competencies of those plannlno and eon- 
ducting staff development programs. 

Before giving the Conference objectives, etc., it might be appro- 
ate to examine the charge given to the participants by Dr. Henry Itornell 

You are regarded as experts in the emerginc field of personnel 
development for post- secondary education of less tthan bac- 
caXaureate degree. Your nun*ers are few2 

V-Tiat you are expected to do at this Conference dj to consolidate 

^ur assf 'IVI ^"^^^'^"^ ^'^^ questlSnd desJ^ed for 

your assigned Work group. The major impact of this conference 

wrl. V dissemination of the papers you have 

■^nd ^h^.^S^^"^""!^-" ^"^P^^ In responding to the ouestions 
and the vidna rocordings of your presentations. 

^ 456 
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The najor question for this ronferenc© is, 'Tow do you provide 
pre- anrt In-srrvicR oflucaticn for instructionft: pnrmornftl for 
post-aecondnr'/ vocatJnnnl ond tochnical oducators?" j v.-ant to 
add another cuostion for your consideration, "f-Fhat nu-st hh donn 
on the atatf; and P.^dfiral Jovel to fnctlitntp mialitv, continuou« 
pernonncl dovelonnfint nrocrramis?" ■ . 

Von have tho orportunity at. this "ationAl ConferencG to help 
every person who is providing or plannlnrt to nrovide personnel 
dc?velopiTirint for post-Sfioondnry cdiicatora. You also have the 
opportunity to explain to. state and Federal officials vhat is 
nQeded to support such/prograns. 



cotiPriRFPcr; logirtics 
TO achieve the ohjectivos stated for the Conference a flov chart 
was planned. This flov chart is self explanatory (soe Figure 3) and 
is qiven for the person who t-icrht wish to plan a siniilar conference. 



DATH 



EVENT 



DESCRIPTION 



3/15/75; 
3/28/75 
3/28/75 

4/30/75 
7/01/75 
8/01/75 
/ 8/01/75 
8/01/75^ 
9/01/75 
9/12/75 
9/12/75 
9/14/75 
' 9/15/75 
9/18/75 
9/20/75 
9/22/75 
10/01/75 
lO/lS/75 
10/30/75 
W/05/75 

11/10/75 
11/10/75 

,11/20/75 



/ / 



0 
, 1 
2 

3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
; 8 

Q 

10 
11 

12 

13 

14 i 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
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Request for PropDsal 
Proposal ^^Itten 

Proposal Submitted to the New Jarsey Dm- 
partment of Education 

Confarence Assistant Raerulted 

Proposal Funded 

, College Fiscal Procedure Checked 

Conferance Assistant Applicants Scraenea 

Sacretary Recruited 

Conference Assistant Begins *^ 

Sources Identified, e.g, AACJC, AVA, ATEA 

Secretary Begins 

Coinputer Search ' 

Data on Statae Secured 

Advisory Coimnittae Meeting 

States Identified 

Collefre Facilities Reserved 

Institutions Identified 

Potential Participants Identified 

Participants Selected 

Consultants and Key Note Spaakera Con- 
firmed to Wrlte/Papera, a,g. Review of 
Literature (Moved to 10/01/75) 

Conference Chairman Confirmed 

Staff Oevelopmant Plans of States and 
Institutions Obtained 

TaKonomic Structure Fatablished 
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. DATE 
11/29/75 
12/10/75 
/ 12/10/75 
12/15/75 
12/20/75 
1/01/76 
1/10/76 
1/15/76 

1/15/76 

1^1^/76 
through 
1/22/76 

1/28/76 

2/10/76 

2/15/76 

2/25/76 

2/25/76 

3/15/76 

^ 3/30/76 

4/15/76 

5/la/76 

5/20/76 



' 23 
24 
' 25 ' 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 

31 

32 

33 
34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 



PESCRIPTION 

Conference Teams Defined 

notel ReEervations Confirmed ' . 

Transportation Confirmed 

^ Adviaory Coiranittee Heating 

Program Fomat Established 

Consultant Papera Completed 

Confarenca Chairmen Oriented 

Conference Materials Available, e.g. Folders, 
TJame Tags 

Conference Papers Duplicated 
Conference 

Expense Accounts Rfceived 
\ Expense Checks Mailed 

Chairmen Submit Reports 

Conference Materials Read 

Audio and Video Recordings Edited 
Audio and video Recordings Duplleated 
Follow Up Evaluation of Conference ' 
Rough Draft of Report 
P^lleation Completed 
Conference Report Disseminated 
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\ CRITERIA FOR Pri^ECTION OF V^on^AM^ * = 

* -^he specific criteria used to scloct ^programs for this Confernnce 



\ 

were that; 



1, The program ^be an Qn^noing anc^ continuous pror^rar^ 

2. ^he prograni bo recoiTOTended by state dRpartmcBnt personnel.^ 

P^^?"^ fag o"e^ offforGcl by tho rost-seaondary institutions 
itself^ not by a four-year collngR or university* The latter 
were considered oniy when reconriendnd am an intecrral part of 
the progranu ^ . 

4, The institution reconinend a person to represent/^ t>^e nroftram 
at the , Conference, 



CRrTFRiA FOR RnPRESFNTATrVnS 
the specific criteria used to select representatives of etaff 
deveiopment programs for the ^onforence werei 

1. That the pprson he diroctly involved in an on-ooina personnel 
development program--'not an intermittent situation/ 
. 2* That^ the. person be reeoimnended =by -state -denaTtrient level 

_ ■ \ . // . / ^ ; : 

officials and/or post-secondary institutions of leso than 

. — — . / ■ 

baccalaureate' degree^ »* ■ ^ 

. \ ■ ( 

3, That the person would attend the Conferenca for the full 

: ^ - / ^ ' 

duration of the Conference, : I . 

4. That the person would write a report of the ipersonnel develon- 
' / ment nrograrn utili,^ed in their InFititution an-l/or prepare a 

paper agreed upon by the Conference lUrnctot, 
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Univarsity or four-year coUeae.<5 were to ha represented only 
if recommencled by a post^sec^ndary institution of loss 
baccalaureate de<,ree and wnro proviaing personnol servicos 

\ / ~ ^ " 

to the institution. ' 
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NATION?,; CONPEREIICI Oil PERSONHEL DEVELOPMEMT FOR 

'i 

pp^T-SEcmD^l^ vgcmmnM. and TECHniCAr. progrwip op 

LESS- TFAM BACCALAUREA'TE DEGREE 



WORK r^7F0PMATI0K Pi\CI^,T 



CObff^ERENCF WQWC GROUPS 

c : ■ ■ 

ROOM AFfiTGNMENT'fi ' /, 

. nuXDELINES TO CHAIRPERSON/MPORTOR/FECORDER 
^ TORK SESSIOM mPECTMlOm ^^-^ ... . = 

ASSIGIWFHT OF GROUP WORK SUFhl ITRHF 

fiROUP WORK SHEET ' 

SAMPLE pUESTIOHp FOR COriPERfeMCR' 
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CI- Fi' 1 
^> i rrnnrn t f f , ^^hri i rpnrnnn 



r^raricii; /\i^iny^ !U-c:or<ior 

* , nmvp 3 

John ^Vituln, R<*pa rter / 
Pn^:*^rt- Iffirrin, Recorder ^ 

^MichaOX^ Herbal I 

r 

^ HuriPl VollUP^ 



npnnp 2 

John/f'irroll, Clialrpernon ^' 
FuTOnio A. Pa«iualdo', nnpnrtnr 
Vnrnpn Crawloy, ^pcorder 



V 

* Mirharl,M. SugarmAn 



flROUP 6 

{ 

FdTOnd j^. WattRr^, TTX, Chairperson 

* T^ichnrf^ p.- f^mith, Repartor 

nrva'3 Hradlny 
Jim Childers 

* Mherta noodman 
Poner I'aiSkell 
Vornon Maqnesnn 

* JoBoph Stfidlin {N.p, ) 
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T^i chard nnCoB^o , Chnlrpornon 

* Jainen T,. Honrner^ RcportGr 
Ronald Gopnor^ Rocordor 

* Virqil Hoovor 

* flichael H. Pnr£^onK 
ITiinnno ^^rck 

* Michael Fchafer 



/ 

John Cn.qter 
jpseph DzurGnda 
Dean nriffin 



Daniel l\ Kohln, Jr. 
,Duann ^^oilson 



* WilUar Gnll, nhn|rnnr5inn 
Torrv LudwicT, T-'nnnrtcj'r 
Charlc^G R. noty , T?nnprdnr 

* Jolm nlrV:hoip, 
John VK Glenn, Jr. 

* JniTio,q O. F/inrnns \ 



cOiiFERrr^CF AnvianRV commtttff 



AJbort J, P.iondeau 

fiuriol S. "T^appan 
!^enry Tornell 
iN^illiam V>n^c?.l 



* Papers to ba reviDwed by Group 

ri.P. ^riot present at ronfnrencG but submitted a pancc 

* • • 

ftr^mr. The? Group nay review additional pancrs tiro .narritn. 

Additional nnnors rav )o nolnctpd fror a] J oanrrR 

nubmittod to tho Cnrsfnrnnce. 
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aiATRPKHPON 



Your primary re^^rnnfu 1 i 1 1 H on win ho to krrp your nrouF^ cnncon- ' 
tratlnn on thn itar^s of thn nrrMir^ t'^nrk FhrK^ nnH follow t:Hp tinn nrhnd- 
ule qivan on the ~\^Tk rnanlon n-ipf-ctations . 

Ocnnct as nuickly an nonnihln a aranp roproFsontnti vn to rrivo a fuim- 
rrary at: thn Cnnfrrnnnn nrnnp P^port nt^r:nion, nivr thr ropronnn ta ti vo ^ s 
nnmo to ^onald Cl«pnQr, 

BrcausG you do not have to write anv roportn or onorato an andlo 
rGcorderr you should ho aHin to dirrct thn aroup, an well oontri>Mitn 
to the discussion* 

nEPORTER ^ 

You are to Ruhmit to Ronald Gnpner a rerort of your nronn rnBults 
by February 6, 1976. Please obtain thn audio cassottes^ from your oroup 
recorder and return these cassettes to Ronald ■ Gepncr with the renort, 

mcomm 

Your responsibility i.^ to obtain a cassette recorder in the Tnln^ 
vision Studio (Roon LO-ll) and tapes, Vou will neod the fnllowinct 



number of> tapes for each session 



Monday 
Tuesday 

K^cdno sdny 



1 no 4 : no 
10: 35 ^ ?joon 
l:3n - 3:30 
R 30 -10 ! 3^^ 



Ressinn 2 
Session 3 
Possion 4 

final ^''or)' ^ossion 



2 Cassette Tapes 

1 Cassette Tape 

2 Cassottn ^apes 
2 nassette Tanos 
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RFCORr) OH EACH TAPF TJII^ FDLLOWinC i 

GrpujJ I 
Day I 
Tin^e : 

Session Mumhnri . 

nivc' the Crissettn tapq.^ to your a roup 



repnrtor at tho end of earh s€»ssion 
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HORK fi F R S TON EX P FCT AT I ON R 



^iPIlijAy , _ lliOn - hoo n F irst V?ork Reaalon 

n:nch participfint wil] introduco hiiiriPlf and give a fivn-minutn ' 
prpRontntion on thoir papor/ataff devcaorment proqrrtn/s?ervico 
to pogt-secondary personnjl dovnlopment. 
Ii30 - 4:0n pecond '■'ork Spsainn 

2E2HU*rlLai££t and corrnspondina quontionf; on thn 
Bmi}^.SBmiBn±.Io^J]}±Ssnl£mim- Poloct a pprson froTT, your 
group to givG a supmary at the Conferencs Group Report Session 
(the summary will be a ten-minute oral report). Fxaminc and hecrin 
respnnding to the specific iteps on the Oroup Wo rJ^jheet desionated 
for your group. 
Tuesday ^n.jB --r^oon Third frtork Seas inn 

Pinal session tn complete responses to items on the Group work 
£hee^. 

1^:_30 - 3;3n Fourth ivtork Session • , 

Review major papers aHsioned to your work group (see asterisks 
on Conferenee Work Groupa ) . 
Wf^neoda^ e^; 30 ■- mtJO Final t- tork Session 

Rummarlze results concerninn items on the Proun J.^,rk Fheet for A- 
portino at the Conferepcn Work Hroup Report session. Summari,,^ ^:on= 
elusion, and rccon^endations derived from your group's reviow of the 
major papers concerning pnrsonrtel dovRlopnont. ' 
lILLl g_JLi^Qn Conference V ork Grnnp jy^j^j^ 

i^.ch nrour renron.ntative will .ummarxze the results vithin a r-axi- 
ri'un of ten minutes (the GrouD i rnpresentative will h-, first). 



ITEMS 
COMPLETED 

I-' S 
6-10 
11-15 
. 16-20 

OVER 
20 



POINT fl 
FCORED 

30 
40 

60 



70 



PAPFiRR POTNT\^ 



1 

3 
A 

OVFR 
4 



30 
40 

^>0 

no 



70 



NOTrt pnp TTEMR HAVING MORr TPIAII 
ONF PART/ PACP PART MAY Bi: 
CONSIDPRFD ONH ITFhU 



RNPFR GROfTP 
OVER 100 



100 



90 



RO 



70 



r.O 



TOD MtiCP: 
DON'T YOf? 
EVFIR TAKF 
A nRPA^^'? 



wow: VT. npp 

TMPPPRprn: 



noon WORK. 



NOT PAD, 



40 



30 



30 



TOO \mcv FiniTT-^ 
SPPTMG IN PT.LOUTR. 



10 



SrOULD T^AVP 
PTAYFn !W1P. 



Wiyi;__D ID YOU P GHOITP FC ORF? 

(Thn person who presents^ thc?ir qrnup'n iinr^nnr'^ rat: ihe Oonforennn 
Group ^opdrt: FosBion can lot thn rest of tho pArticipant^^ Vnov;* ) 
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ASSIGn MnilT OF HRgip jTnm: RmriT XTrJAB 

GROUP I Administration 

Itonis 1--^ and 37-^^5 

GROUP 2 Pre- Service 
Items 7-1^ 

GROUP 3 Tn-ServicR 
ttens 

GROUP 4 Non-Traditional 
Items 15-- 20 

GROUP 5 Adjunct 

Items 7-14 and 35, 39, 40 

GROUP 6 Rank/Expoctations 

Items 32, 37, and 38 

UOTF.i If time permits, groups may respond to. items in addition to 
those assigned* 



r 
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446 . 
GROUP WQRK^SFIFnT 

\ 

MOTE: Thtise items aro numbered to correspond to the numbers on the 
Famplo nuGstions for the Conference . 

General nuestionsi 

1. A minimuni of five major problom^ in instituting pre^service educa- 
tion are to identified in order of priority, one bein^ high and 
five being low, A statement of rationale, i,e, data, aourcae for 
each problem is to be given. 

2. ' Based on the answer to question 1, state specifically what 

qunstion(s) need to be answered concerning priority problem 
number one. Tf there are sources one may find to help solve 
these problems/questions^ list these* * ' . 

3. State the objectives that each level (national, state and local) 
should have for developing and/or maintaining continuous personnel 
development programs* 

J. A) A minimum of five pre-service education services that a uni- 
versity may offer are to be identified in order of priority, 
one being high, etc, 

B) A statement of the need for each of these services is to be^ 
given* 

C) A statement for implementing each of the services is .to he given 
for each. . 

n) A s- ^Pment of how the post-secondary institution can best - 
utii z& each service, provided by the University is to be given. 
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5. Rist a niniinum of five specific ways in which your college should 

utili^n its own staff Qxpertise in personnel development, 

Ti. A) List a minimum of five types of input concerning parsonriel 

devolopment that the staff should give to the administration. 

J 

P) List a miniinum of five types of input concerniner personnel 

development that the aaministration should give to the staff. 
RECRUITIMG 

7. List a minimum of five improvements that can be made in the staff 
rocruitment°process and rank these in priority, one being high. 

8. A) List the criteria used for achieving affirmative action in staff 

recruitment. 

B) Rank order the qriteria most effective (one being most effective). 

9. A) List the criteria established for recruiting adjunct staff,, i.e. 

degree, ejcperience. Rank order the criteria according to their 
importance, or" being highest. 
P) List the criteria established for recruiting professional 

staff. Rank order the criteria according to their importance, 

/ 

one being highest. 
SELECTIHa ■ • • . 

10. A) What specific evidence of teaching competence is presented before 

a faculty member is hired? 
B) Wliat specific evidence of teaching competence should he presented 
before n faculty member is hired? 

11. Does peer evaluation enter into the hirino process? Should a 
greater amount of neer evaluatian enter into the hirinq process.. 

12. List the criteria used for achievinq affirmative action ih staff ae- 
lection. Rank order the criteria most effective (one being most 

473 
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effective) . 

13, A) What personnel proqranis exist which ha, provijiion to devnlon 

hiqhly spGciali^nd teachers into multi-talnntGcl taachors. 
E) What problems cKist for dovolopinq hinhly specialised t^chnrs 

into multi-talented tD.i^'hers. 
C) ^Jhat criteria can be used to nelect multi'-talented teci. iers? 

14. A) List the criteria established for seloctinn adiunct ntnff, i.n 

degreG, experioncG. 

B) Rank order. the criteria accorrUna to their importance, one 
beinq hirrh', 

C) List the criteria established for selectinft professional staff. 

D) Rank order the criteria according to their importance, one 
, ■ being hinh , 

ORIENTING 

15, A) I*Jhat personnel pro0rajns exist which orient staff to help pro- 
vide educational opportunity for the disadvantafTed and minor- 
ities? 

D) What specific skills should he develored in staff to help pro- 
vide educational opportunity for the disadvantaqed and minor- 
ities? 

16. A) List techniques which have been successful in dnveloninn staff 

acceptance of institutional philosophy, goals nnd objectives. 
B) List techniques which have been unsuccessful in developinn 
staff acceptance of institutional philosophy, qoals and ob- 
jectives^ ' 

17, A) '^^^at are a minimum of five priority areas of information neces- 

sary for new post- secondary vocational and technical instriictors 

41i 



B) VJhat are the essential attltuclf^s nncnsBary for new po^t- 
SGcondary vocational and tochnical instructors? 

C) ^'That arc the niost essential technical skills necnssary fal new 
post-secondary vocational ami technical instri. -rs? 

D) ^rhat are the most essential teachinq skills necessary for new 
post-secondary vocational and technical instructors? 

18. A) List five specific recommendations for prnvidinrr part-time 

students with adequate counselinq. . " 

B) List five ^pfecific recorunendations for providino part-time 
students with adequate instruction. 

C) List five specific recomrr.endations for providinn part-time 
students with administrative services. 

19. A) List the essential skills required by new staff for student 

advisement that should be emphasised in an orientation. 
B) List the ways that essential skills for student advisement can 
be taught to staff in the orientation process, 

20. List a minimum of fivca ways experinnced staff memhcra can aHsist in 
orientincT new staff menhers. 

IN-SERVICE 
Cuneral Questions 

2x. A minimum of five major prohlems in. institutino in-sorvicn csrlnca- 
tion arn to he identified in oidei of priority, one beino hiah. A 
statement of rationalR, i.e. data, sources for each problem is to 
be rrivpn, 

22. Rased on the answers to question 21, statra snncifirally what 

question (s) need to he answered concternin^ priority probXem numher 
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. A) What ahort-tGrTTi iniprovernGn ts ^ in stnff are ©xpGcted dup to in- 

service staff devclopnien t programs? 
n) mmt are^ thn long'-term improveiriGnts in staff eKpectcsd due to 

in-SGrvicG staff development proqrams? ^ 
State the otajectivos that each level {national, state and local) 
should havn for developinq and/or maintaining continuous personnel 
de'felopTnent programs . 

A) A minimum of five In-servico education services that a uni-^ 
VDrBity may offer ara to be identified in order or priority, 
one being high* 

B) A statemen^ of the need for each of these services is to he 
given p 

C) A statement for implementing each service is to be aiven for 
each, 

0) A statement of how the post-secondary institutions can best 

utilize each service provided by the University is to be given* 
List a minimum of ^^ive specific ways in which your college should 
utilize its own staff expertise in its personhel development pro- 



nram^ 



A) List a minimum of five types of input concerning -personnel 
■• developmonc that the staff should give to , the adniniBtration. 

f 

E) List a minimum of five types of input conc-rniL personnel ' 
development that the administration shoul ^ive to the staff. 
List and rank order (one being hiah) a minimum of five specific 
dorrands that faculty 'exproDs for in-Bervice education. 
^) T,ist the problems dtie to eol]ee€i^G harqaining on faculty 

t - 

' d^veiopmcnt prograjns, ' **w^^^ 
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B) List solutions for tYwBf^ problGms, 

30. Dn^cribe throe of the best notivation^l techniquGS to ensure 
faculty participation in the developmuntal program. 

31. A) List the chanqes expected in instructional staff dun to an 

in-servicG personnel developmont prooram* 
P) Folect one niode of delivery for each channG lifted above which 
Will best ensure this expected change. 
27, What are the top ten pedagogical skills needed to bo emphasi^r^d in 

0 

the in-service prograrr for instructional staff? 

33. What in-service ortucatlon, has been developed to encourage experi- 
enced staff to use new modes f instruction? 

3n. Vlhat in-service education has teen developed to re-orient staff / : 
from "ideal" class sij,o to larqe-qroup instruction? 

35. A) What are the unique problems of the eveninn adjunct faculty? 
B) rrovide one in-sorvi|:e educational technique for solvinq each 

of the prohlema listed above, 

36. A) fThat personnel programs exist which have provision to develop 

highly specialized tcjachers into m»lti=-talented teachers? " ^ 

i 

r) What problems exist f|or developinci hinhly snecialized teachers 

i ■ : - 

intc multi-talented bc^achers:^ ' 

-- ----- . j 

37. What are the different exn^ctations between full professor, assn^ 
date professor, assistant professor, instructor, assistalit in- 

. structor, teachinn aide, Uchnical assistant, and adjunct faculty?' 

38. What infor,..>^.. ■■-^uld bj, included in a written plan for imprp^^- 

/ ■ m«nt which , .r whi,t faculty nust do'^to advance to the ' next; ' 

• " ' . 477 , \ ^ 



acadnmic rank/'Uilary ranno? 
39. A) List fivn npncjric rrrnminencVi M ru-i f^r prr.vil.nv; 
Ptiidpntr^ wit:h adn<mato counnrlinn, 

B) Mnt fiv.. npncific i CK:nnninrula t: ions r,,,- j ^ ^,ut M". 
Ktudnnt-FT with ndr.niintn'inst;riu;t inn. 

C) Li5,t fivo npocific r.cDmm..n.laMnn:; r,., = .r^.-.-,r. 

B) ^^rovid(^ one in-^orvi^M Ml-ririr>r, v.^.:^-. ,>n;,- ^ . , 

t])f' yro)Af-^ry\ 1 i ^^* /=>d ,\^ --^^^^. 
^^^v. .do you nhtnin idv- sur^wr^- /in:! rr^n.-v m--.-^-.,. 

42. vnmt p.u^c^mtane of *:h.^ co]t...... ... \ 

dovGlopmonn? 

43. In your l^i^r^Un\T^r>i ^3PV^^ ! oit-.m;*. rrovr.-^^ -i . . ...... 

datf^d by nt^tJ' 1 :;I iDit? ^ ^ 
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I* What are the ovorriclinq problnnn in inntitntlnfi pm-i^nrviro orlucation 
proJilums both indiffonoun to thn nthnnf^t and prfshl omn uniqiK^ to, or 
chnract* Ti jdtic nf, thin point in i:ho history of nont-nocnivlarv ndii- 
cation? 

2. v/hnt do you sop the) importnnt nuG£:tion tlmt nnnds to bo nn^qwornd 
rngardinn staff dovolopn^nnt? 

1, How fjhflll v/n dosiqn national ^ fitnto, and looai F^tnff dovrUopn^-uit^ 
proqram^^ both corprnhnnn ivn ^ cnntinuoiin ono*^ Rnd thnnn tnr*=Tntpd 
to ?iolvo spocial problon^j and rnoft spacLnl nnod?^? 

4. To what GXtont and liov? should univnrHit^y trniriinn bo Innlnr'-'ntod 
in tho staff dnvelopninnt pr on ram 7^ 

5. To what oxtGnt is a collngo's^ own staff axportisp utili?:n<^ in staff 
development? 

f). Should input into staff dnvelopment be fron fanulty to adinin istra-- 
tion or administration co faculty? 

Recruit ing : 

7. I'/hat inprovenents can be madr in the staff rocruitrront process? 

H._ Miat plans have been initiatod for acbicvinn affirnativn action in 
recruiting and selocting F.taff? 

9, What criteria are established for onployTrent of professional and 

adjunct staffT i.e. appropriate degree^ practical eynorlence, etc.? 

Selecting ^ 

10. Is evidence of good teaching compntoncins T^resented befnitf a factilty 
menber is hirod? 

11. noos peer evaluation enter into tho hirin*^ process? 

12. what plans have been initiated for acbipvinn affirnahive action in 
recruitinft and selectinrr staf r? 



13. V"}mt staff devnlopnf»rit pronrans can be developed wh^cVi will faciiJ^ 
tdte the use of TTiult i--talented o^^rsons vs. bjrtliiy ppeciali^^d 




t«^aohr>r s7 
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14, Whnt. urihorin aro o^q hcibl i nhod for onployiiiGnt of DrofosGional 

and afrivanct' nhaff; Annroprintn daqvae , prnctncal oKporionce, 

Or inntinrj J 

15. .vhoulcl a f^taff rlnvoInnFiont prparam include somo kind of orientation 
to hulp facilitate Ciducationa.l opportunity for the disadvantafTGd 
and minorities? (h majority of Btudentn in this cataqory who attend 
colleqo no to two-year institutions.) 

flow do the staff developTTient qoals relate to thei institutional and 
dnpartnient noals, objectives and philosophy? 

17, VJhat ] nforTTiation , r^killn and attitudoPi are neconGary for new post- 
secondary vocational and technical teachers? 

18. .^ince part-time enrollment now outweighs full^-time enrollment, are 
teaching staffs counselors and administrators adequate to give the 
part--time students the attentiu.n they deserve? 

19. How are staff oriGntGd into the process of student advisement, 
placGment, and other non-^teachincT functions that deal with students? 

20. what role does the nxperienced staff memher play in the orientation 
of a nev/ staff memhier? 

IN-SERVICE 

General Questions : 

21, I'That are the overridinfr problems in instituting in-service educa- 
tion, problems both indigenous to the attempt and problems unigue 
to, or characteristic of, this point in the history of post-- 
secondary education? 

22, T*Jhat do you see as the important question that needs to ba answered 
regarding staff development? 

23* t^That short-term and long-range improvements In staff are expacted 
due to in-^sarvice staff devalopmant programs? 

24, How shall v;e design national, state, and local staff development 
programs, both comprehensive, continuous ones and those targeted 
to solve special problems and meet special needs? 
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2^^ To what: oxtnnt: :u\c] how Hhoiild un i.vtirn i hy Lr,iiniTin bo imp 1 oinrni tipfl 
in t:hf» fitnff fif'vol npHf^nt prnnrfir]? 

nr.. To whnt oKtf'iit; in a rollnnu'ri own nLafC aKpartiiU] utilizo^l nLaff 
dnvolo pniont? 

21. .'ihoulfl input int:n ntaff dnvnlopnont bo from faculty to administra" 
tion or adniniLitration to f^iciilty? 

in, Kluit- is tViQ nntiArn and Rcnpn of faculty domand for in^sri'vico 
education? 

n^. What prohlnmfs c:: prDcndures PxiHt rnqardinn the offactn of collec- 
tivo barqaininq on a faculty dnvoloprnnnt procrram? 

in. pnv; arr^ ntn^f rrotivatnd to participate in Htaff dnvnlopFinnt pro- 

31, vnmt rnodes of dniivnry ar*^ usnd; e.o, internships, :.Qoperativn 
pr nqr ams , f i o Id visits, eta .7 

22, what are the sprcific nedagoqinal nkills neednd by tho innt rue t lonal 
staff? 

Toaching ; 

33. Ilov; do expei-icnced Btaff Inarn of new nodes of instruction^ now 
trTchnoloqyr tnstina proceduroR, evaluation processes, etc.? 

34. v/hat provisions have been made to re-orient staff from "ideal*' 
class oize to large ctroup instructiun? 

3D. Arc evening staff functions equivalent to day stai^f functions; 
i,e, mcetinqs, services, indirect teacViinq functions, etc.? 

36. ^v^iat stafr develonment proqraips can b.^- develoned which will facil- 
itate the use of multi-talented persons vs. highly specialipied 
teachers? 

Adniin.^' ntering : 

37- v^nt are the different eKpectations between full professor, asso^ 
ciate professor, assistant prof essor , instructor , teaching aide^ 
technical assistant, and adjunct facility? 

3R. Are staff mem.bers provided with a written plan for improvenent 

which makes clear what they Tnust do to advance to the next academic 
rank? 

10, FlincG part-^timo enrollment now outweiCThs full-time enrollment, are 
tnaching staff, counselors, and administrators adeauate to nive the 
part-time student the attention he deserves? 
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10. hro ovcninq ntnrr functions nquiva.lont to .^ny staff funntiori'i- 
i.o. mootiiifrra, ruu-vicoa, noti-tonchinn furictlnnn, otc.7 

41. Jtow do you obtain tho -.upport nnc' nonny roquirf-rl to imnloinnnt: a 

Staff flnvrjloinnont: nroqrari? 

42. mat porcont of fchp collnne'ri budfrnt^ ^nt ^nidn for Rtaff 
clQvr lojimant ? 

43. To what oxtent docs state law ontcr info ntnff dnvolonmnnt nlann? 



44. 



To what extent is a collorro'n o^^ni ntaff exnprtisD utiliEed in Ftaff 
d n VD 1 o pme n t ? 



45. whut means are provided to nvalnntn thn o ff nctivones^ of thn pv^on^ 
nr;l dGvelopmon t: pronraiii? 



/ 

y 
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NATinNAL Ci iNKKKKNCK [CVAIJIATfON 



Rnnahl (iopiiur 
Murcor Cainity (kMiimiinity CciLlego 

As dLimyrihad uarliur, ouQ of iliu [ilannud bonufitf^ lo bu 
clerivGruJ fruin Llits Con tereinctj w.iih the disHurnin.iit i.ori ol ioudbnck 
obcniriud from the participants. This foodhnck wns gathorud by uhl* 
of tht* pos t -cxMi f e r^nco ques t lonna iro which was admin is tered three 
nu'^nfhs ^lilt'V the C'MieluHinii !if ihu Cam te rtMure . I'! i f" f 1 vu pi'rri.Mir 
of the instrtmients tf^ent to the par tl t: Ipants were retuLned in time ^ 
to be Liu:ludi=Hi i.n tliis report. flopefully, tlie informfi t inn presenLei 
iinn IjQ used as an aid in pianning f ut iire - con f erenees ancl i^Lve 
greater direction to staff development activities. 

S om e perception of t h e a r en s o f g r ea t e s t 1 a t e-r est i * ' n ^ 
the pa r t I i; i pan t?j can be obtained by noting the subjc^ct mattLa" of 
the twelve most read and/or dup lien ted conference papers. 
Spec (. f 1 ca 1. ly ^ tlie areas of greatest: interest were as follows: 
( ii L 1 p Q r c e n t n g e s r o u n d e d o t f ) 

Faculty Development Disc us s ion; and Teacliing Strntegies . . . 82% 

Nori-^Trnd Ltional Students . . , 72% 

Adjunet Faculty 72% 

Annotated Bibliography . * . , 6^4% 

Comprehensive On^Going Staff Development Programs 64^ 

New Faculty Evaluation and Orientation Program 64% 

Facviity Etvalua t ions ; ^ind Conipetence Based 

Personnel Develapment "Y^ ...... . 61% 

On-^Going Campus=Wide Human Development Program '61% 

Item 2 un the questionnaire was used to determine wliu 

received Conference information. A tabulation of the item 2 
responses follows t 

(a) To "whom did you have to report following the Conference? 



1. President 21% 

2. Vice President 18% 

3. Dean • 26% 

4. tlther Adm.in is tra_ tor 5% 
5/ Professional Development % 

Committee 1 1% 

6. Faculty 8% 

7 . No One ' , 9% 
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(h) 1)1(1 yoti prPivuH* /i wrUi:(Mi r't'jHU'l for your LnRtit:ution 
afcer tha Conforonrt!? 

Yts 50% No 50^ 

(c) WIio did you cUhcmbb tlie Con fere nee with upon your return from 
S t , Lou. i s ? ( 0 1 liu r t li an p or s ons t o whom y o u we r e r eq u 1 red to 
reiJor t , ) 



1. 


President 


16% 


2. 


Vice President 


12% 


3. 


Donn 




4 . 


0 1 he r A d in 1 n_ i s t rnto r 


20% 


5, 


Pro f ess Lona 1 Devclopnient 






ComniittGG 


12% 


6. 


Faculty 


16% 


7. 


No One ^ 


0% 



(d) To whom did you diHtribute copies of Confurence materiois? 



1. President g% 

2. Vlx^b President 12% 

3. Deah 31% 
4?. Other Adininistrator . 6% 

5 , Professional D e v e 1 o pm eh t 

Committee ' 23% 

6, Faculty 15% 

7, Mn One ' 5 



rtem 3 on the questionnaire was used to determine what changes 
were initiated aty^ach participating institution, A tabulation of 
the item 3 vesponses follows: 

(a) Was there any action taken as a result of your participation 
in the Conference? 

Yes 82% No 18% 

(b) Do you plan to Implement any changes in your program? 

Tgs 100% No 0% 

(c) Where action taken or planned was not a result of Conference 
. participation, it was a result of action initiatad prior to 

tliQ Conference. 
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art' : 

1, A i'lianiu- in rf^rnint: or clulLvcTy of pn^nrnni, 

or' a ciiaii^^t- in the j.^c^a 1 s oi Liio program 42% 

1, { \\\\') t'onrclinnL inn ul Hial I <luvt' lopTiuMi r 

. acM. i V I L i , , . , . , , . 4 2% 

IniriaCC'cj ftindin^ and (organization for a 

pernniinel duvu lojinien t progr.ini = .16% 
(o) S()LH^L!'ic- rhan^?.os p_l.miu?d aB a ruHult i.f Lhu Cunfoicncu arc: 

1. An iiuireaHt' in srafr duvu I t^pinun t at: t i v i t i om ..... 43% 

2. r(^a t u r fac LI I lv j nvoivt^monc 36% 

3. Plans f or a fuJ l-^time^ s^'al-r duve 1 opinLMit ptM^non ... 7Z 

4. ImprovQd stafp evaluatiun ByRtom 7% 

5. rmprovGd adjnnrt faculty devciiopmcint: 7% 

(f) Do you beliava the planned ehnngus (rosultin^ from the 
Con f-Q rone Q ) will be 1 rnp .1 einen t ed ? 

Yes 87% No 0% ' Partially 13% 

(g) Major obstacles to implementing the planned changes are: 

1 * Money , 33% 

2. Time . , ^ , , * 33% 

3, Separatipn of staff develppment and evaluation . , . 33% 

Item 4 was designed to find the degree to which the Conference 
has helped to establish contact between persons interested in 
staff developmedt throughout the country. It was found that 50% 
of the respondents did contact at least one other Conference 
participant to seek information 

Items 5, 6 and 7 sample the degree to' which participants feel 
the nGcessity of a follow-up confer^ncc-^ The results are as follows: 



Is a follow-up conference really needed? 
' Yes -75% No " 25% 
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W:)iiJd you nLLuiul a ft).! 1 (iw=ii{3 cuii ftM-uiu-u? 
YuH 921 No 8% 

! 

/. Do ynu know oL oLhor persons who woulcl nttond a folluw'-up 
c on! oroncQ? 

Yas 62% No 3S:^ 

Ttoms 8, 9, 10 and 11 Boliciteed feedback which holpcKl to 
<^'vaUKiLu Lliu Can^vvi^ncu and provide valuablQ suggGatlons for 
Improving futuro confcrencas. Thg responHQs In regard to an 
ovorall ovaluatinn on Lhu scalu of 0 Lo 10 (10 being high) wo 
as follows: 



Factors which rated liigh were: 

1. Schednling; Implementation; sense of purpose, 

organiza t ton; and goals . 21% * 

2. Participants 21% 

3. Group Sessions 21% 

^- Papers ^ ^ 15% 

5. Informal meetings during tlie evening . . . . ^ 15% 

6. Speakers (some) . , , , . 7%^ 

Factors which rated low wei-e: 

1. Facilities, location, weather, time of year, comfort . . 30% 

2. Too much work in too little time ............ 20% 

3. Some speakers . . , \ , 25% 

4* Video taping and audio taping 10% 

5. Lack of structure^ and direction for groups 10% 

6* Too siructured 5^ 
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1 -. Pru=Hu I t I on of i\r(uipH -y}-. 

8. Method oT br^'akiuj* irL' W}: 

ThC! inilowing suk^^^cb c i onn tar I nip rnvamen L or LMiipIinH i^y aL a folluw-up 
cionfaroncu were ninclu: 

1. Frovi. tie mere* ojipn t un t ty for free Iti l(»rjic' L i on anions 
partLcMpmiLs = 21% 

2. Prpvicle more specific ot>Jectives ............ \b7, 

3. Provide a more comfortable Re L ting for the meeting place 1 2Z 

*\ Spend mure rime un baRic sttiff tie ve lopnien t actlvitLL^y 

and p rub 1 ems 9% 

5. Plan for more time to accomplish all the obiectives ... 9% 

6. Fewer speakers 9^ 

7. Eliminate the vuloo taping . . . . . , * . . , . . . . . 6^ 

8. Do not limit the groups to too specific an area . , , , . ... 6,^, 

9. Eliminate "dr opsins" wlio interfere with tlie 

group proeeedings ^ SX 

1 0 . A 1 1 o w p a r t i c i p an t s t o ro t a t e g r o up s in o r d e r t n 

p get a better feel of arean being discussed 3% . 

11, Try to match the interests of tlie participanL 

wiLli tlio interest of che group ^ 3% 

TO n « p m -i r-| ^ *= f% N u ^ V- £5 }^ ^ .-^ p # I 1 «y 

13. Otiier comments . ^ , ^ , / 1% 

Summary and EvaJ^uation 

The greatest areas of interest were found to bi" (IJ^TOn- 
traditional students, (2) adjunct faculty, (3) exemplary programs 
of on^going staff development including human " development , and 
(4) Eaculcy evaluations as related to staff development* These * 
areas may be ekpanded upon during future conferences. 

Although there appears to be a wide range of college persoTinel 
who are likely to be involved with staff development , the Deans and 
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Lha HLnfr clovu lopmuiit comnii t L<?OMippea r to be mofit involved accorc; ^ 
Ing to our nai: LQn=witle aaniplo . 

* 

In Gvaluating . the Conference, it ia significaiiL LhaL 85 per= 
cont of the respondents stated that action has been taken as a 
result of participation in the Conference. It is also significant 
that 100 percent of the participants plan to implement changes in 
the near future. The four areas of implemented or planned change 
most stated are^ (1) a change in format^ delivery^ funding, 
goals, organization or coordination, (2) increased staff develop- 
ment: activities, (3) great faculty involvement, and (4) improved 
adjunct facuLty development. The three major obstacles to be over-- 
come in implementing these changes are shortage of funds, lack of 
timti, and difficulty in separating staff developm.ent from 
evaluation. 

Other positive factbrs in the evaluation were found to be the 
Increased post-conference communication between participants and 
the fact that 92 percent of the participants indicated that they 
would be willing to attend a follow-up conference. An average 
rating of 8.24 on a scale of 0 to 10 indicated a favorable 
evaluation by the participants. 

Based upon the specific Conference factors which were rated 
by the part icipants as high or low, and on the participants- sug-- 
gestions, a follow-up conference should: 

1* be highly organised, but provide time for free intern- 
action among participants, 

2. allow enough time to accomplish all the objectives, 

3. assign participants to groups according to common 
interests, provide them with specific goals and 
related papers and information before the conference, 

4. conduct the conference in a comfortable atmosphere at 

a date. and location convenient to those who attend, and 

5. concentrate on discussing the real issues and avoid 
distractions, speakers, and video taping. 
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NATIONAL CONFERMNCE ON PIsHS(5NN[<:L Di^VELOPMENT FDR 
POST-SECONDARY 
VOCATIONAL AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

OF 

f.KRS THAN BACCALAUREATE DEGREFr 



It has bt^en more thnn two months since the National ConCertjnce in 
St. Louis, Missouri. As you know, the Con f ere nee was deslgnecl as 
.3:^ changa strategy* You now have the opport unity to give us some 
measure oF your use of the materials distrtbute^l at the Conference 
and specific changes you hava implament ed as a result of tha 
Conference* 

Thank you for your cooperation at the Conference and for complotlng 
the enclcsed quastionnalre. The immediate raturn of .this instrumant 
In the enclosed, stampad envelope will be greatly appraciated- 

Sincerelyj 



Ron Gepner 
Charles R* Doty 
Conf arenca ''5ir'ector 



RG/db 



P*S/ If a follow-up conference was funded, please note that 

question 11 asks: "'What iipproveraents and emphasis should 
be made for^a follow-'Up conference?'' 

Enclosures 
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vocATiorJAL AriD T^CTir^tcAr. rnnrATTnF rTOCii:AMn - 



1, T^^ daterminG what you did with thn nronrar doscrintinnn nnd rnui^ns' 
and Ryntha^iin liapors, wg ,arn askinct you to clv^rk t ho fonnwinat 



FROnHAM DESCRIPTICWPAPEP 


PPf D 


ni^PT.TCATKD FOP 

nTSppMiKATron 

FNTTPr PAT^TIAT, 




Basualdo, G. r, Mann, P. 










BasS/ Donald 


- — . 








Birkhol?., J. s Williams, D, 


— — — 








Purnhani, PetGr ■ ^ 


- - ~ — — 






peCoRmO/ Richard 


---- ~ 






Gall, William 


- - ■ - 






. - 


cjoodman , Alberta-^Proqram 










Goodman , A Ibert a- Nnn ' 
Traditional" 










Gordon, Doucjlas 










nammons, James 








Harris, D. f. Parsons, 










Harris, R, & Sakiey, 










Ilawkins, EovGrly 










Iloerner, James 










HoovGr/" Virgil 










McCarter, R. ^' 
Grigsby, C. 






i5 
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AUTfiOR 


WAD 


nnpT.ICATED rnp 
DiFSEMlNATIOtT 






PAPTIAT 




Johnson, C. ^ Klabenes, H. 










Kohlo, naniGl 




i 






Koltai, L. Ft Allen. 










Kutula, John & 




1 






LeCroy^ Jan 




i 






Lever, Oscar 










Ludwig, Torry 










Maqnesen, V, (Triton) 










Pierce, Harmon 










Sehafer, Michael 










Schorzmann^ Gene 










.^eidlin., Joseph ^ 










Ska^qs, Kenneth 










Smith, Richard 








Storm, Georqn 










.^uqarman ^ ^ Charles, j. 










Tirroll, John 










Valium, Muriel 










Watters, ^ Muzic, V, 
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2. To determine who recGived the Conference information^ please check 
the appropriate items i 

(a) To whom did you have to report following the Conference? 
1 ^ President 
___2. Vice President 
3^ Dean 

4 . Other (plaase specify) 

5* IIo one 



(b) Did you prepare a written report for your institution after 
the Conference? 
Y es 
Mo 



(c) Who did you discuss the Conference with upon your return from 
St* Louis? (Other than persons to whom you were required to 
report*) 

1 * Pre.^ident 
2, Vice PresidGnt 

3 * Dean 
^4, Other (please specify) 

5* Mo one 

(d) To whom did you distribute copies of Conferencn materials? 
1 ■ Presidont 

2 . Vice President 
3* Dean 



^4* Othor (ploaoo spocify) 
3» no one 
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(e) If you disseminat-od Conference materials to persons outside 
your inBtitution, pleaSG qivc their names and institutions. 



To determine what changes you initiated at ynur institution^ please 
answer the following! 

(a) Has there any action taken as a reBult of your participation 
in the Conference? 

_ Yes 

^ ^NO 

(b) Do you plan to implement any changes in your program? 

_Ves 

N o 

(c) If action taken or planned is not a result of your Conference 

/ 

participation, what was it a result of? 
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(d) mat specific changes being made as a result of the 

Confarence? 







(e) what specific chanc 


jes are planned as a result of th^ rnnf^y^^nr^^^ 









(f) Do you beliova the planned changes (resulting from the Confo 
enco) will be implemented? 

Y ea 
No 

(g) If not^ what appears to be the major obstacle? 



4. Since the Conference, have you contacted any of the participants to 
seek information? 
Y gs 

_m 

49 I 
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(a) If yes, please specify the person and/or what information was 
souqhtr _________ 



Is a follow-up conference raally needed? 

^•Jould yoii attend a follow-up conference? 
^Ves 

Do you know of other persons who v/ould attend a follov/'-un confnrGncn 
^YeB 

(a) If yBs, please specify names and addresses. 



t.^hat is your overall evaluation of the Conference? 
0^=-l=-=2-^--3--'-4---5— e— 7"--B-'-"9-=-in 
(low) (hifrh) 
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List fflctors which rated hinh 



iO. List factors ratpd low 



11* What iinprovementR and emphasis shoiild he mado for a fo3 low-up 
conference? 



.1 r"A:v!';.;:i \ v I r 

lUNKJi': utiLLCUL 
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